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Hac arte Pollux, & vagus Hercules 
Innixus, arces attigit ignets. Hor. 


Thus mounted to the tow'rs above 
The vagrant hero, fon of Jove, FRaxc1s. 


S every man in the exerciſe of his duty to himſelf 


as a warfare, and cou as a virtue more ne- 

ceſlary than any other. It was found, that without 
the exerciſe of courage, without an effor: of the mind by 
which immediate pleaſure is rejected, pain deſpiſed, and 
life irſelf ſer at hazard, much cannot be contributed to 
the public good, nor ſuch happi procured to our- 
ſelves as is conſiſtent with that of others. 

n Ge on, 
evcry art has been uſed to ſuch iſicati 
with the exerciſe of courage as compenſate for thoſe 
which are given up: the pleaſures of the i 
are ſubſtiruted for thoſe of rhe ſenſes, and the hope of 
future enjoyments for and to 
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of terror, frowned in the gloom of a wood or a temple ; 
altars were raiſed before it, and the world was com- 
manded to worſhip. 

Thus the ideas of courage, and virtue, and honour, 
are ſo affociated, that wherever we perceive courage, we 
infer virtue and aſcribe honour ; without conhdering 
whether courage was exerted to produce happineſs or 
miſery, in the defence of freedom or ſupport of tvran"y. 

But though courage and heroic virtue are ſtill con- 
founded, yet by courage nothing more is generally un- 
derſtood than a power of oppoſing darger with ſerenity 
and perſeverance. To ſecure the honours which are 
beſtowed upon courage by cuſtom, it i, indeed neceſſary 
that this danger ſhould be voluntary : for a courz»eons 
reſiſtance of dangers, to which we are acceflarilv expoſed 
by our ſation, is conſidered merely as the diſcharge of 
our duty, and brings only a negative reward, exemp- 
tion from infamy. 

He who at the approach of eil betrays his truſt or 
deſerts his pt, is branded with cowardice; a name, per- 
haps, more reproachful than any other, that does ngt 
imply much greater turpitude : he who paticutly ſuffers 
that which he cannot without guilt avoid, eſcapes infamy, 
but docs not obtain praiſe. It is the man who provokes 
danger in its receſs, who quits a peaccful retreat, where 
he might have flumbered in eaſe and ſafety, for peril 
and labour, to drive before a tempeſt or to wa'ch in a 
camp; the man who deſcends from a precipice by a rope 
at midnight to fire a c'ty that is beſieged, or who ven- 
tures forward into regions of perpetual cold and dark- 
neſs to diſcover new paths of navigation, and diſcloſe 
new ſecrets of the deep; it is the Adventurer alone, on 
whom every eve is fixed with admiration, and whole 
praiſe is repeared by every voice. 

But it muſt be conf:fed, that this is only the praiſe 
of prejudice and of cuſtom : reaſon as yet ſees nothing 
either to commend or unitate : a more ſevere ſcrutiny 
muſt be made, before ſhe can admit courage to belong to 
virtue, or intitle its poſſeſſor to the palm of honour. 11 
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If new worlds are ſought merely to gratify avarice or 
ambition, for the treaſures that ripen in the diſtant mine, 
or the homage of nations whom new arts of deſtruction 
may ſubduc, or if the precipice is deſcended merely for 
a pecuniary conſideration ; the Adventurer is, in the 
eſtimation of reaſon, as worthlets and contemptible as 
the robber who dees a gibbet for the hire of a —— 
or the fool who lays out his whole property on a lot- 
tery ticket. Reaſon conſiders the motive, rhe means, 
and the end; and honours courage only, when it is em- 

ved to cft<t rhe purpoſe of virtue. W hoever expoſes 
ife for the good of others, and deſires no ſuperadded re- 
ward but tame, is pronounced a hero by the voice of 
reaſon; an to withhold the praiſe that he merits, would 
be an attempt equally injurivus and impoſſible. How 
much then is it to be regretted, that ſeveral ages have © 
elapied, fince all who had the will had alſo the power 
thus ro ſecure at once the thout of the multitude and the 
eulogy of rhe philoſopher ! The laſt who enjoyed this 
privilege were the heroes that the hiſtory of certain dark 
ages diſtinguiſhes by the name of Knights Errant; be- 
ings who improved the opportunities of glory that were 
peculiar to their own times, in which giants were to be 
encountered, dragons deſtroyed, enchantmengxs diſſolved, 
and captive princeſſes ſet at liberty. 

Theſe heroes, however numerous, or wherever 
they dwelt, had nothing more to do than as foun as 
Aurora with her dewy tngers unlocked the roſy portals 
of the Eaſt to mount the ficed, graſp the lance, and ride 
forth attended by a faithful *(quire : a giaut or a dra 
immediately appeared; or a caftle was perceived with a 
moat, a bridge, and a horn: the horn is ſounded, a 
dwarf firſt appears, and then an e chanter; a combat 
enſues, and the enchanter is defeated : the Knight enters 
the caſtle, reads a Taliſman, diſſolves rhe enchantment, 
receives the thanks of the princeſſes and encomium of 
the knights ; then is conducted by the principal lady ro 
the court of her father; is there the object of univerſal 
admiration, refuſes a kingdom, and ſets out again to 
acquire new glory by a _ of new adventures. 
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THE ADVENTURER, 5 
there is great difference between a boaſt of what we ſhall | 


do, and of what we have done. A boaſt when we enter 
the liſts, is a defiance of danger; it claims attention, and 
it raiſes expettation: but a boaſt when we return, is 
only an exultation in ſafety, and a demand of Ju 
which is not thought to be due; for the praiſe that is 
thought to be due is always paid. Let it be remembered, 
herefore, that if the Adventurer raiſes <xp=ctation, he 
proportionably encreaſes his danger; and that he 

nothing which che public ſhall deſire ro wirh bold, » 


No. IT. SATURDAY, NOV. 11, 17;2. 
Palma negata macrum, donata redycit opimum. Hor. 


r. firk in heme, or foell with pride, 
As the gay palm is grauted or deny d. Francis. 


T multitudes that ſupport life corporal labour, 
- and eat their bread in the ſweat of their brow, com- 
monly _ inactivity as idleneſs ; and have no con- 
ception t 

, pecping 

mg the reſt of the day: the ſedentary and ſtudious, there- 
fore, raiſe their envy or contempt, as the y appear either 
to poſſeſs rhe conveniencies of life by the mere bounty 
CON TY WIE them by refuſing 
tow x | J 

It is, however, certain, that to think is to labour 
and that as the body is affefted by the exerciſe of the 
mind, the fatigue of the ſtudy is not leſe than that of the 
. 

But the labour of the mind, though it is equally wea- 
r 

Exerci ives health, vigour, and 

cheerfulneſs, ſound Y ite : 
ef ſedentary 
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Morten life, i reſt, taſteleſs meals, 

lane uor and cauſcleis anxiety. s 

No natural inability to perform manual operations has 
been obſerved to proceed from difinchnation ; the reluc- 
tance, if it cannot be removed, may be ſurmounted ; 
. tar 2 — —— = dn boy 
dexterity and ex as if no extraordinary effort had 
been made to begin it: but with reſpect to the produce 
tions of imagination and wit, a mere determination of the 
will is not - ſufficient ; there muſt be a diſpoſition of the 
mind which no human being can procure, or the work 
will have the appearance of a forced plan, in the produc- 
tion of which the induſtry of art has been ſubſtituted for 
the vigqur of nature. | 

Nor docs this diſpoſition always enſure ſucceſs, though 
the want of it never fails to render application int fectual; 
for the wri:er who fits' down in the morning fired with 
his ſubject and teeming with ideas, often finds at night, 
that what delighted his imagination oſſends his judgment, 
and that he has loſt the day by indulging a plecafing 
dream, in which he joincd together a multitude of ſplen- 
did images without perceiving their incongruity. 

Thus the wit is condemned to paſs his hours, thoſe 
hours which return no more, in attempting that vhich 
he cannot eſſect, or in collecting materials which he 
afterwards diſcovers yo be unfit for uſe: but the me- 
chanic and the huſbandman know, that the work u hick 
they perform will always bear the ſawe proportion to the 
time in which they are employed, aud the dilligence 
which they exert. 
Neither is the reward of intellectual equaily certain 
with that of corporal labour; the artiſicer, for the man- 
ufacture which he finiſhes in a day, receives a certain 
ſum ; but the wit frequently gains no advantage from a 
at which he has toiled many months, either 
the town 1s not diſpoſed to judge of his merit, or 
becauſe he has not ſuited the popular taſte. 

It has been often obicrved, that not the value of a 
man's income, but the proportion which it bears to his 
expences, juſtly denominates him rich or poor, and that 
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it is not ſo much the manner in which he lives, as the 
habit of life he has contracted, which readers them happy 
or wretched. For this reatoa, the labour of the mind, 
even when it is adequately rewarded, does not procure 
means of happineſs in the ſame proportion as that of 
the boy. They that fing at the loom, or whiſtle after 
the plough, wiſh not for intellectual entertain ment; if 
they have plenty of wholeſome food, they do not m__ 
at the inelegance of their table, nor are they lets h 
becauſe they arc not treated with ceremonious reſpect, 
and ſerved with filent celerity. The ſcholar is always 
conſidered as becoming a gentleman by his education ; 
and the wit as conferring honour upon his company, 
however elevated by their rank or fortune they are, 
therefore, frequently admirted to ſcenes of hife very dif- 
ferent from their own; they partake of pleaſures which 
they cannot hape to purchaſe ; ; and many ſuperfluities be- 
come neceſſarv, by the gratification of wants, which in 
a lower claſs rhev would never have known. 

Thus, the peaſant and the mechanic, when PP beve 
received the wages of the day, and procured their ſtrong 
beer and ſupper, have ſcarce a wiſh unſatisfied ; but the 
man — * 2 and quick ſenſat ons, who has 
acquired rclith of the elegancies and refinements 

itc, — 1 — philoſophy enough to be equally 
_ that which the reward of genius can 
rcha | 
2 yet there is ſcarce any ann 6 ad. the 
object of envy, a+ that of a ſucceſsful writer. But thoſe 
who only fee him in a company, or hear encomiums 
on his merit, from a vey erroneous opinion of his hap- 
pine is, they conceive him as p:rperually enjoy ing the 
triumphs of intellectual ſuperiority; as diſplaying the 
luxuriancy of his fancy, and the variety of his know- 
ledge, to filent admiration ; or liſtening in voluptuous indo- 
lence to the muſic of praiſe. But they know not that theſe 
lucid intervals are ſhort and few; that much the greater 
part of his life is paſſed in folitude and anxiery ; that his 
hours glide away unnoticed, and rhe day, like rhe night, 
is conuatted to a moment by the intenſe 9 of the 


- 2 
* Learning,” he faid, « was a portion which the D—1 
* could nut wrong them of; and when he had done 

« what he ought for them, they muſt do for them» 


_u_ by envy. 
He paſſed his time in penury and labour; his mind was 


in the mean time became a maſter in his trade, 


he 
his 
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No. III. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1752. 


Scenis decora alta futuris. Vino. 


The ſyleuded ornament of future ſcenes. 


To the Atventnrer. 
Sir, 


AS the buſineſs of Pantomimes is become a very ſerious 


concern, and the curiofity of mankiad is perpetually 
thirfting after novelties, I have been at great pains to 
contrive an entertainment, in which every thing ſhall be 
united that is either the delight or aftouiſhment of the 
preſent age: I have not only ranſacked the fairs of Bar- 
tholomew and Southwark, but picked up every uncom- 
mon animal, every amazing prodigy of nature, and every 
ſurpriſing performer, that has lately appeared within the 
bills of m rtality, As ſoon as 1 am provided with a 
theatre ſpacious enough for my purpoſe, I intend to 
exhibit a muſt ſublime Pantomime in the modern taſte ; 
but far more oſtentatious in its feats of activity, its ſcenes, 
decorations, machinery, and monſters. A ſketch of my 
deſign I ſha!l lay before you; and you may poſſibly think 
it not inconſiſtent with the character of an Adventurer to 
recommend i: to public notice. 

I have choſen for the ſubjc the fable of Hercules, as 
his labours will furniſh me with the moſt extraordinary 
events, and gve we an opportunity of introducing 
many wonders of the monſtrous creation, It is firan 
that this Rory, which fo greatly recommends itſelf by its 


incredibility, ſhould have hitherto eſcaped the ſearch of 


thoſe penctrating geniuſes, who have rummaged not only 
the legends of antiquity, but the fiftions of Fairy-tales, 
and little hiftory-hooks for children, to ſupply them 
wih materials for Perſcus and Andromeda, Doctor 
Fauſtus, Queen NMLib, &c. lu imitation of theſe illuſ- 
trious wits, 1 {:-11 call my entertainment by the name of 
Harlequin Hercules. 

Vol. I. C In 
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In the original tory, as a prelude 1o his future vic- 
tories, we are told that Hercules ſtrangled two ſerpents 
in the cradle: I ſhall therefore with this circum- 
ſtance ; and have prepared a of paſte board ſerpents 
of an enormous length, with internal ſprings and move- 
ments for the contortions, which I dare ſay will far exceed 
that moſt aſtoniſhing one in Orpheus and Eurydice. 
Any of the common ſized party- coloured gentry, that 
have learnt to whimper and whine after being hatchcd in 
the egg in the Rape of Proſerpine, may ſerve for this 
ſcene ; but as the Man Hercules muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
of a preternatural bulk of body, the Modern Coloſſus 
has practiſed the tiptoe ſtep and tripping air for the 
_ enſuing parts. Inſtead of a ſword of lath, I ſhall arm 
_ in conformity to his character, with a huge cork- 

lub. 

The firſt labour is the killing of the Nemean Lion, 
who, in imitation of the table, ſhall drop from an oiled- 

moon. We have been long accuſtomed ro admire 
1ons upon the ſtage; but I ſhall vaſt'y improve upon 
this, by making our conqueror flay him upon the ſpot, 
and cloke himfelf with the Kin: I have, therefore, got 


a tawny - coloured hide made of coarſe ſerge, with the 


ears, mane, and tip of the tail, properly buſhed out 
with brown worſted. 

Next to this is the deſtruction of the Hydra, a terrible 
ſerpent with ſeven heads; and as two were ſaid to fprout 
up again in the place of every one that was cut off, 1 
deſign by the art of my machinery to exhibit a ſucceſ- 
five regeneration of double heads, till a hundred and 
more are prepared to be knocked off by one ſtruke of the 
aforeſaid -club. 

I have a beautiful canvas wild boar of Erymanthus 
for the third labour, which, as Harlequin is to carry it 
off the ſtage upon his ſhoulders, has nothing in its belly 
but a wadding of tow, and a little boy who 1s to manage 
irs motions, to let down the wire jaw, or gnaſh the 
wooden tuſks; and though I could rather wiſh he were 
able to gruat and growl, yet as that is 8 

ve 
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I have taught the urchin to ſqueak prodigiouſly like a 
rape fourth labour, his catching the hind of Mznalus, 
whoſe feet were of braſs and horns of gold, I fear I muſt 
omit; becauſc I cannot break any common buck to run 
flow enough. But he is next to drive away theſe enor- 
mous birds of Stymphalus's lake, which were of ſuch 
prodigious bigneſs, that they intercepted the light with 
their wings, and took up whole men as their prey. I 
have got a flock of them formed of leather, covered with 
ravens fcathers : they are a little unwieldy, I muſt con- 
fels; but I have diſpoſed my wires ſo as to play them 
about tolerably well, and make them flap out the can- 
dles; and two of the lar eſt are to gulp down the gre- 
nadier ſtationed at md Sow of the ſtage, with their caps, 
muſkets, bayonets, and all their accoutrements. 

The fixth labour is an engagement with the Ama- 
zons; to repreſent whom, I have hired all the Won- 
derful Tall Men and Women that have been lately ex- 
hibited in this town. The part of Hyppolita their queen, 
is to be played by the Female Sampſon, who, after the 
company has been amazed with the vaſt proofs of her 
ſtreugth, is to be fairly lung in a wreſiling-bout by our 
invincible Harlequin. 

I ſhall then preſent you with a proſpe ct of the Au- 
gean ſtable, where you will have an arrangement on 
each fide of ſeven or cight cows hides ſtuft with ftraw, 
which the fancy's eye may a eaſily multiply into a thou- 


ſuand, as in a tragedv- battle it has been uicd to do half 


a dozen ſcene · ſnifters into an army. Hercules's method 
of cleaufing this ſtable is well known ; I ſhall therefore 
let looſe a whole river of pewter to glitter along the 
ſtage, far ſurpaſſing any little clinking caſcade of tin that 
the Play houſe or Vauxhall can boaſt of. 

As he is next to ſeize upon a bull breathing out fire 
and flames, I had prepared one accordingly, with the 
palate aud noſtrils properly luaded with wild-fire and 
other combuſtibles ; but by the unſkilfulneſs of the fel- 
low incloſed in it, u hile he was rehearſing” Bull's part, 
the head took fire, which ſpread to the carcaſs, g 
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This accident I have now guarded againſt, by having 
lined the roof and jaws with thin plates of painted 
won. 

To perſonate Geryon, who had three b dies, I have 
contrived to tie three men together back to back ; one 
of them is the Famous Negro who ſwings about his arms 
in every direction; and theſe will make full as groteſque 
a figure as the man with a double maſk. As Harlequin 
for his cighth labour is to deliver this triple-form mon- 
Ker to be devoured by his cannibal oxen, I ſhall here, 
with the greateſt propriety, exhibit the Noted Ox with 
fix legs and two bellics; and as Diomede muſt be ſerved 
up in the ſame manner as a meal for his flcſh-eating 
horſes, this will furniſh me with a good pretext for in- 
troducing the beautiful Panther Mate. . 

After theſe I ſhall tranſport you to the orchard of the 
Heſperides, where you will feaſt your fight with the 
green paper trees and gilt apples. I have b ught up 
the old copper Dragon of Wantley as a guard to this 
forbidden fruit; and when he is new burniſhed, and the 
tail ſome hat lengthened, his aſpect will he much more 
formidable than his brother dragon's in Harlequin Sor- 
ccrer. 

But the full diſplay of my art is reſerved for the lam 
labour, the deſcent through a trap- door into Hell. 
Though this is the moſt applauded ſcene in many of our 
favourite Pantomimes, I don't doubt but my Heli will 
outdo u hatever has been hitherto attempted of the kind, 
whether in its gloomy decoration, its horr. rs, its flames, 
or its devils. 1 have engaged the engineer of Cuper's 

rdens to direct the fireworks : Ixion will be whuled 
round upon a whcel of blazing ſalrpetre; Tantalus will 
catch at a reflucnt flood of burning rofn, and Sifyphus 
is to roll up a ſtone charged with crackers and ſquibs, 
which will bound back again with a thundering ex- 


| on: at a diſtance you will diſcover black fieams 
| ariſing from the river Styx, repreſented by a ſtream of 
melted pitch: the Noted Fire-eater alſo ſhall make his 


/ appcarance, ſmoking out of red-hot tubacco- pipes, 
| | champ- 
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THE ADVENTURER, 13 
champing lighted brimſtone, and ſwallowing his infernal 


mess of broth. Harlequin's errand hither being — 


to bring away Cerberus, I have inſtructed the 
amazing new Engliſh Chien Savant to act the part of 
this three - headed dog, with the aſſiſtance of two artificial 
noddles faſtened to his throat. The ſagacity of this ani- 
mal will ſurely delight much more than the pretty trick 
of his rival, the human hound, in another entertain- 
ment. 

Thus I have brought my Hercules through his twelve 
capital enterprizes ; though I purpoſe to touch upon 
ſome other of the Grecian hero's atchievements. I ſhall 
make him kill Cacus the three-headed robber; and ſhall 


carry bim to Mount Caucaſus to untie Prometheus, 


whoſe liver was continually preyed upon by a vulture. 
This laſt· mentioned incident I cannot paſs over, as I am 
reſolved that my vulture ſhall vie in bulk, beauty, and 
docility with the ſo much applauded Stupendous Oſirich: 
and towards the end I doubt not but 1 ſhall be able to 
triumph over the Sorcerer's Great Gelding, by the cx» 
hibitioa of my Centaur Nefſus, who is to carry off the 
Little Woman that weighs no more than rwenty=rbree 
pounds, in the charatter of Deianira; a burthen great 
enough for thc altier u ho 1s to play the brute- half of my 
Centaur, a+ his back muſt be bear horizontally, in order 
to fix his heat againſt the rump of the man-half. 

The whole piece will conclude with Harlequin in a 
bloody thirt, ſkipping, writhing, and rolling, and at 
length expiring, to the irregular motions of the fiddle- 
flick: thouph if any of the fire-offices will enſure the 
hou e, he thall mount the kindled pile, and be burned 
to aſhes in the preſence of the whole audience. 

Intrigue is the ſoul of theſe dumb ſhews, as well as 
of the more ſenſeleſs farces: Omphale, therefore, or 
Deian ra muſt ſerve for my Columbine; and I can ſo far 
wreit the fable to my on purpoſe, as to ſuppoſe that 
theſe dangers, were encountered by Harlequin for their 
ſakes. Erifthevs, the perſecutor of Hercules, will be 
properly characteriſed by Pantaloon, and the ſervant, 
whole buſineſs it is, as Homer ſays, © to ſhake the re- 
| C2 „ gions 
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„ gions of the gods with laughter,“ ſhall be the Won- 
derful Little Norfolk-Man ; as in all books of chival 
vou never read of a giant but you are told odd 
The tellow with Stemorian lungs, who can break glaſſes 
and ſhatter window-pares with the loudneſs of his voci- 
feration, has engaged in that one ſcene, where Hercules 
laments the loſs of his Hylas, to make the whole houſe 
ring again with his bawhng; and the Wonderful Man, 
who talks in his belly, and can fling his voice into any 


part of a room, has promiſed to aniwer him in the cha- 


rafter of Echo. 

I cannot conclude without informing you, that I have 
made an uncommon proviſion for the neceſſary embel- 
liſhments of finging and dancing. Grim Pluto, you 
know, the black-peruked Monarch, muſt bellow in baſs, 
and the attendant devils cut capers in flame-coloured 
ſtockings, as uſual; but as Juno cheriſhed an immortal 
1atr.'d to our hero, ſhe ſhall deſcend in 2 chariot drawn 
by peacocks, and thrill forth her rage; Deianira too 
Hall vent her amorous ſighs to ſoft ams: the Amazons 
with their gilt-leather breaftplates and helmets, their 
tin-pointed ſpears and looking-glaſs ſhields, ſhall give 
you the. Pyrrhic dance to a preamble on the kettle- 
drums; and at Omphale's court, after Hercules has re- 
ſigned his club, to celebrate her triumph, I ſhall intro- 
duce a grand dance of diſtaffs, in emulation of the 
Wũches dance of broomfticks. Nothing of this kind 
ſkall be omitted that may heighten either the grandeur 
or beauty of my entertainment : I ſhall therefore, I hope, 
find a place ſomewhere in this piece, as I cannot now 


have the Mie Dancer to bring on my Dancing-Bcars. 


I am, Sir, 
Your humble Servant, 
A L UN Tertins. 
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No. IV. SATURDAY, NOV. 48, 1752. 


Fifa voluptatis cauſa fint proxima veris, Hon, 
Fiftions to pleaſe ſhould wear the face of truth. Rosc. 


No ſpecies of writing affords ſo general entertaiument 
as the relation of events; but all relations of cveuts 
do not entertain in the ſame degree. 

It is always neccflarv, that facts ſhould appear to be 

d in a regular and connected ſeries, that they 
ould follow in a quick ſucceſſion, and yet that they 
ſhould be delivered with diſcriminating circumftances. 
If they have not a neceſſary and apparem connethon, 
the ideas which they excite obliterate each other, and che 
mind is tantalized with an imperfect glimpſe of iunnume- 
rable objects that juſt appear and vaniſh ; if t ey are too 
miautely related they become tireſome ; and, if diveftel 
of all their circumſtances, inſipid; for who that reads in 
a table of chronology or an index, that a city was ſwal- 
lowed up by an earthquake, or a kingdom depopulated 
by a peſtilence, finds either his attention engaged, or 
his curioſity gratified ? 

Tho e narratives are moſt pleaſing which not only ex- 
cite and gratify curioſity, but engage the paſſions. 

Hiſtory is a relation of the moſt natural and important 
events: hiſtory, therefore, gratifies curioſity, but it docs 
not often excite either terror or-p'ty ; the mind feels not 
that tenderneſs for a falling ſtate, which it feels for an 
injured beauty ; nor is it ſo much alarmed at the migra- 
tion of barbarians, who make their way with defolation, 
and fill the world with violence and rapine, as at the 
fury of a huſband, who, deceived into jealouſy by falſe 
appearances, ſtabs a faithful and aſſectionate wife Kneel- 
wg at his fect, and pleading to be heard. 

Voyages and Travels have nearly the ſame excel- 
lencies aud the ſame defects: — . ex- 
cited except wonder; or if we feel emotion at the 
danger of the traveller, it is tranſient and languid, be- 
caule his character is not rendered ſufficicatly impor- 

| tant 
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tant; he is rarely diſcovered to have any excellencies 
daring curioſity ; he is never the object of admirati 
and ſeldom of efteem. 

Biography would always engage the paſſions, if 
could ſufficiently gratify curiotty : but there have been 
few among the whole human ſpecics whoſe lives would 
furniſh a fingle adventure; I mean ſuch a complication 
of circumſtances as hold the mind in an anxious yet 
pleaſing ſuſpenſe, and gradually unfold in the produc- 
tion of ſme unforeſeen and important event; much lefs 
ſuch a ſeries of facts as will perpetually vary the ſcene, 
and gratify the fancy, with new views of life. 

But Nature is now exhauſted ; all her wonders have 
been accumulated, every receſs” has been explored, de- 
ſerts have been traverſed, Alps climbed, and the ſecrets 
of rhe deep diſcloſed; time has been compelled to reftore 
the empires and the heroes of antiquity ; all have paſſed 
in review; vet fancy requires new gratifications, and cu- 
riofity is ſtiſl unſarished. 

The reſources of Art yet rem-in : the ſimple beautics 
of nature, if they can be multiplied, may be compounded, 
and an infinite variety produced, in which by the union 
of diſſerent graces both may be heightened, and the coa- 
_ of different powers may produce a proportionate 

ect. 

The Epic Poem at once gratiſies curioſity and moves 
the paſſions ; the cvents art various and important; but 
it is not the fate of a nation, but of the hero in which 
they terminate, and whatever concerns the hero engages 
the paſſhons ; the dignity of his character, his merit, and 
his importance, compel us to follow him with reverence 
and folicitude; to tremble when he is in danger, to wee 
when he ſuffers, and to burn when he is wronged. With 


theſe viciſſitudes of pathon every heart attends U.yfles in 


his wandcrings, and Achilles to the field. 

Upon this occaſion the Old Romance may be conſi- 
dere d as a kind of Epic, ſince it was intended to pro- 
duce the ſame effect upon the mind acarly by the ſame 
_ means 
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THE ADVENTURER. 17 


In both theſe ſpecies of writing truth is apparently vi- 
olated: but though the events are not always produced 
by probable means, 2 the pleaſure ari ing from the ſto; 

for 


is not much leſſene is ſtill captivated wi 
variety, and patbon has ſcarce leidure to reflect that ſhe 
is agitated with the fate of imaginary beings, and inte- 
reſted in events that never happened. 

The Novel, though it bears a nearer reſemblance to 
truth, has yet leſs pow:r of entertainment; for it is con- 
fined within the narrower bounds of probability, the 
number of incidents is neceſſarily diminiſhed, and if it 
deceives us more, it ſurprizes us leſs. The d.trefs is 
indeed frequently tender, but the narrative often ſtands 
ſtill; the lovers compliment each other in tedious 
letters and ſet ſpeeches; trivial circumſtances are enu- 
merated with a minute exaGtneſs, and the reader is 


clamations. | 
and yet perhaps the moſt 


But the moſt extravagant, 
generally pleaſing of all lnerary performances, are thoſe 
in which ſupernatural events are every moment pro- 
duced by Genii and Fairies; ſuch are the Arabian Nights 
Entertainment, the Tales of the Counteſs d' Anois, and 
many others of the ſame claſs. It may be thought 
firange that the mind ſhould with pleaſure acquieſce in 
the open violation of the moſt known and obvious 
truths; and that relations which contradict all expe- 
rience, and exhibit a ſerics of events that are not ouly 
impothble but ridiculous, ſhould be read by almoſt every 
taſte and capacity with equal eagerneſs and delight. But 
it e the mere violation of truth or of pro- 
bability that offends, but ſuch a violation only as per- 
petually recurs. The mind is ſatisfied, if every event 
appears to have an adequate cauſe ; and when the agency 
of Geaii and Fairies is once admitted, no event which is 


_ deemed poſſible ro ſuch agents is rejected as incredible 


or abſurd; the action of the ceds with regula- 
rity, the perſons act upon 3 and ſuch 
events take place as may naturally be expected from the 

< inter · 
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interpoſition of ſuperior intelligence and power: ſo that 
though there is not a natural, theie is at leaſt a kind of 


om heb weary and our firſt conceffion is 
rewarded by the new ſcenes to which we 


are admitted, and the unbounded proſpect that is thrown 


before us. 

But though we attend with delight to the atchieve - 
ments of a hero who is tranſported in a moment over 
half the globe upon a griffin, and fee with admiration a 
palace or a city vaniſh upon his breaking a ſeal or extin- 
guiſhing a yet if at his firſt interview with a miſ- 
treſs, for w fake he had fought ſo many battles and 
paſſed ſo many exons, be ſhould ſalute her with a box 
on the car; of if immediately after he had vanquiſhed 
a giant or a dragon, he ſhould leap into a well, or tie 


hunſelf up to a tree; we ſhould be diſappointed and di- 


the ſtory would be condemned as improbable, 
unnatural, and abſurd, our innate love of truth would 


be applauded, and we ſhould expatiate on the folly of 


an attempt to pleaſe reaſonable beings, by a detail of 
events which can never be believed, and the intervention 
of agents which could never have exiſted. 
Dramatic Poetry, efpecially tragedy, ſeems to unite all 
that pleaſes in each of theſe ſpecics of writing, with a 
ſtronger reſemblance of truth, and a cloſer imitation of 
nature: the characters are ſuch as excite attention and 
ſolicitude ; the action is important, its progicſo is intri- 
cate yet natural, and the cataſtrophe is ſudden and ſtrik- 
ing; and as we are preſent to every tranſaction, the 
images are more ftrongly impreſſed, and the paſhions 
more forcibly moved. 

From — Srnoogg poem to thoſe ſhort pieces, which 
may be contained in ſuch a periodical paper as the Ad- 
venturer, is a bold tranfition. And yet ſuch pieces, al- 
2 formed upon a ſingle incident, if that incident be 

y uncommon to gratify curioſity, and ſuffici- 

— intereſting to engage the paſſions, may afford an en- 
tertainment, which, if it is not laſting, is yet of the 
_ ligheſt kind. Of ſuch, rherefore, this paper will fre- 
guently conſiſt : but it ſhould be remembered, _P 
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| THE ADVENTURER, 19 
much more difficult and laborious to invent a ſtorx- 
however ſimple and however ſhort, than to recollect 
topics of inftruftion, or to remark the ſcenes of life as 
they are ſhifted before us. 


No. V. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 21, 1752. 


Tunc et aves tutas movere per sera pennas ; 

Et lupus impavidus mediis erravit ia agris 2 

Nec ſua credulitas piſcem ſuſpenderat hama. 

Cuncta fine infidtis, nullamque timentia fraudem, 
Plenaque pacis crant, ——— Ovin, 


Then birds in airy ſpace may ſafely move, 

And tim*rous hares on heaths ſecurely 1ove; 

Nor needed fiſh the guil-ful hook to fear ; 

For all was peaceful, and that peace fincere, DivyvEx. 


I HAVE before remarked, that it is the peculiar infeli- 
city of thoſe who live by intellectual labour, not to be 
always able equalli to improve their time by application: 
there are ſeaſons when the power of invention is ſuſpend- 
ed, and the mind ſinks into a ſtate of debility from which 
it can no more recover itſelf than a perſon ho fleeps 
can by a voluntary effort avake. I was fitting in my 
ſtudy a few nights ago in the ſe perplexing circumſtances, 
and after long rumination and many ineffectual attempts 
to ſtart a hint which I might purſue in my lucubration of 
this day, I determined to go to bed, hoping that the 
morning would remove every impediment to ſtudy, and 
reſtore the vigour of my mind. | 
I was no ſooner afleep than I was relieved from my 
diſtreſs by means which, if I had been waking, would 
have encreaſed it; and, inſtead of impreſſing upon my 
mind a train of new ideas in a regular ſuccefiion, would 
filled it with aſtoniſhment and terror. For in dreams, 
whether they arc produced by a power of the imagina- 
uon to combine images which reaſon would ſeparare, or 
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whether the mind is paſſive and receives impreſſions from 
hy agent, the memory icems to lie wholly tor- 
| ws $5 to be employed only abour 
— as are then pre without comparing the 
preſent with the paſt. When we fleep, we often con- 
daa with a read who is cher ablem or dead, nh 
that the grave or the ocean is between us. 
We 128 the wind, or we find our - 
ſelves this moment ia England, and the next in India, 
without refleCting that the 1 of nature are ſuſpended, 
or enquiring how the ſcene could have been fo ſuddenly 
ſhifted before us. We are familiar with prodigies, we 
accommodate ourſelves to every cvent, however roman- 
tic; and we not only reaſon, but act upon principles 


which are in the higheſt degree abſurd and extravagant. 


In that ſtate, therefore, in which no prodigy could 
render me unfit to receive inſtruction, I imagined myſelf 


to be ſtill fitting in my ſtudy, penſive and diſpirited, and 
that 1 ſuddenly) heard a ſmall ſhrill voice protounce theſe 
words, „Take your pen; I will dictate an Adventurer.” 
1 turned to ſee whom this voice proceeded, but I 
could diſcover nothing : believing, therefore, that my 
good genius or fome favouring muſe was preſent, I im- 
mediately prepared to write; and the voice dictated the 
following narrative : 

„was the eldeſt fon of a country gentleman, who 
« poſſeſſed a large eſtate, and whin I was about nine- 
„ tcen years of age, fell with my horſe as I was hunting; 
* my neck was diſlocated by the fall, and, for want of 
„immediate aſſiſtance, I died before I could be carried 
« home: but I found myicif, the next moment, 
« with inexpreflible grief and aſtoniſhment, under the 
„ ſhape of a mongrel Puppy, in the ſtable of an inn, 
that was kept by a man who had been butler to my 
father, and had married the cook. 

« | was indeed greatly careſſed; but my maſter, in 
order as he ſaid to encreaſe my beauty, as well as 
« ftrength, ſoon diſencumbered me of my ears and 
* Beſides the pain that I ſuffered in the operation, I ex- 

« pericnced the diſadvantages of — in a _ 
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THE ADVENTURER. 21 
«. ſand inſtances: this. however, was but a ſmall part 
« of the calamity which in this ſtate I was appointed to 
« ſuffer. | 
« My maſter had a fon about four vears old, who 
« was yet a greater favourite than mvſelf ; and his pal- 
« fjons having been always indulged as foon as they ap- 
« peared, he was encouraged to gratify his reſentment 
« againſt any thing, whether animate or inanimate, that 
« had offended him, by beating me; and when he did 
« any miſchicf, for of other faults] trle notice was taken, 
« the father, the mother, or the maid, were ſure to 
« chaſtiſe me in his ſtead, 


« This treatment from perſons whom I had been ac- 


_« cuſtomed io regard wnh comempt, and command with 


« ;nfolence, was nat Jong to be borne : carly one morn- 
« ing, therefore, I departed. I continued my j 

« till the afternoon without topping, though it rained 
« hard. About four o'clock I patſed through a village; 
« and perceiving a heap of ſhavings that were ſheltered 
« from the wet by the thatch of a houſe which ſome car- 
« penters were repairing, I crept as I thought unnoticed 

into the corner, and laid myſeif down upon them: but 
« a man who was plaming a board, obſerving that T 

« was a firange dog, and of a mongrel breed, refolved 

„to make himſelf and his companions at my ex- 

« pence: for this purpoſe, having made a hole about two 

inches d ameter in a piece of deal, he ſuddenly catched 

« me up, and putting the remainder of my tail through 

this diabolical engine, he mace it faſt by driving in a 

« wedge, with a heavy mallet, which, cruſhing the 

bone, put me to inexprethible rorment. The moment 
he ſet me down, the wrerches, who had been ſpecta- 

« tors of tlus wagyerv, burſt into imm derate laughter 

at the awkward motions by which I expreſſed my mi- 

« fery, and my ridiculous attempt to run away from that 

« which 1 could not but carry with me. hooted 

after me till 1 was out of their ſight: however, fear, 

pain, and confuſion, ſtill urging me forward with in- 

« voluntary ſpeed, I ran with ſuch force between two 
« pales that were not far 1 admit my 
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« clog, that I left it with the r mainder of my tail be- 
„ hind me. I then found myſelf in a farm-vard ; and 
* fearing that I ſhould be worried by the mafi iff wich l 
% ſaw at a diſtance, I contmutd my flight. but ſome 
„ peaſants, who were at work in a neighbouring barn, 
perceiving that I rag without being purſued, that my 
eyes were zuHlamed, and that my mouth was covered 
with foam, imagined that I was mad, 2nd knucked 
out my brafns with a Rail. 

„Soon after I had qui ted this maimed and perſecuted 
carcaſs, I found mvſelf under the wings of a Bullfinch, 
with three others that were juſt hatched. I now re- 
joiced in the hope of foaring bevond the reach of hu. 
man barbarity, and becoming hke my mother a deni- 
% zon of the ſky: but my mother, before I was perfectly 
« fledged, was ſurpriſed in her neſt by a ſchool-bor, 
« who graſped her ſo hard, to prevent her eſcape, that 
« ſhe ſoon after died: he then t ok the neſt with all that 
it contained, which he depoſiicd in a baſket, where I 
« preſently loſt my three companions in misfortune, by 
« change of food and unſkilful management. I ſurvived; 
% and ſoon after I could ferd uſelf, 1 was taken by my 
« ryrant's mother, when the went to pay her rent, as a 
« preicat to her landlord's daughter, a young lady who 
« was extremely beautiful, and in the cightcenth year of 
% her age. , 

„% My captivity now began to loſe its terrors; I no 
longer dreaded the rude gripe of a boiſterous urchin, 
«« whole fordnefs was fcarce lefs dangerous than his re- 
% ſentment z who, in the zeal of his attachment to a new 
« plaything, might neglect me till I perjthed with hun- 
1 per; or who might wring off my neck. becauſe he had 
« {ome other utc for the halfperny which ſhould procure 
„me food: the confinement of a cage became habirual; 
« I was placed ner a pleaſant window; 1 was conftantly 
„ fed by one of the fineſt hands in the world; and I 
« imagined, that I could ſufler no miſery under the pa- 
„ tronage of ſmiles and graces. 

„Such was my ſituation, when a young lade from 
„London made an afternoon's viſit to my 22 
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« took an opportunity to careſs me among her other fa- 


% vourit s, which were a parrot, a monkey, and a lap- 
« dog; ſhe chirped, and holding out her linger to me, I 
« hopped upon it; ſhe ſtrcked me, put my head to her 
„ check, and to thew my ſenſibility of her favours I be- 
gan to hog: as foon as my ſong was over, the turned 
„to my miftre's, and told ber, that the dear little crea» 
« ture might be made a ſolutely one of the {weereſt birds 
in the world, only by putting out his eyes, and con- 
« fining it in a leſs cage. To this horrnd propoſal my 
« fair keeper agreed, upon being again affured that my 
„ ſong would be very greatly improved; and the next 
„day performed herſelf the operation, as ſhe had bein 
« directed, with rhe end of a hot knitting-needle. My 
« condition was now more caſily to be conceived than ex- 
« preſſod: but I did not long ſuffer the mournful foh- 
« tude of perpetual darkneſs; for a cat came one night 
into the room undiſcovered, dragged me through the 
« wires of the cage, and devoured me. 

« I was not diſplcaſed ro find myſelf once more at 
large; delivered from blindne(s and captivity, and ſt ill 
able to ſport upon the brecze in the form of a Cock- 
« chafer. But 1 had ſcarce cuteted this new ſcene of 
« exiſience, when a gentleman, in whoſe garden I was 
* feafiing on one the leaves of a cherry-tree, caught me, 
„ and turning to his fon, a boy who had but juſt been 
put into his firſt breeches, Here, Tommy, ſays he, is 
* a bird for vou. The boy received me with à grin of 


* horrid delight, and, as he had been taught, immedi- 


* atcly impaled me alive pon a corking-pin, to which a 
« piece of thread was faſtened; and I was doomed to 
make my young maſter ſport, by fluttering about in 
the agomes of death; and when I was quite exhauſted, 
* and couid no longer uſe my wings, he was bid to 
* tread upon me, for th t | was now good for nothing ; 
* a command with which he mercifully complicd, and 
in a moment cruſhed me to atoms. 
From a Cock chafer I trauſmigrated into an carth- 
worm, and found myſ{: If at the bottom of a farmer's 
* duughill. Under this change of circumſtances I com- 
| D 2 | foi ted 
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< forted myſelf by conſidering, that if I did not now 
„ maunt upon the wind, and tranſport mvſclf from 
«« placeto place with a ſwiftneis almoſt equal rothought, 
yet I was not likely either to pleaſe or offend ma kind, 
2 — which were equally fatal; and 1 hupedro ſpend 
* my life in peace, by eſcaping the notice of the moſt 
« cruel of all — a 
But I did not long enjoy the comfort of theſe re- 
« flections. I was one morning diſturbed by an unuſual 
* noiſe, and perceived the ground about me to ſhake. I 
« immediately worked my way upward to diſcover the 
„ cauſe; and the moment 1 appeared above the 
« ſurface, I was eagerly ſnatched up by a man who had 
* ſtuck a dung-fork into the ground, end moved it back- 
ward and forward to produce the effect that had now 
ba I was put into a broken pan, with many 
< other aflociates in misfortune, and ſoon after diſpoſed 
af to one of thoſe gentle ſwains who delight in angling. 
This perſon carried us the next morning to the brink 
« of a river, where 1 preſently ſaw him take out one of 
« my companions, and, whiſthng a tune, paſſed a barbed 
« hook through the whole length of his body, entering 
nit at the bead and bringing it out at the tail. The 
« wretched animal writhed itſèlf on the bloody hook, in 
© torture which cannot be conceived by man, nor felt ty 
« any creature that is not vital in every part. In this 
condition he was ſuſpended in the water as a bait for 
4 fiſh, till he was, together with the hook on which he 
„ hung, ſwallowed by an cel. While 1 was beholding 
* this dreadful ſpectacle, I made many reflections on the 
© great inequality between the pleaſure of catching the 
« prey, and the anguiſh inflicted on the bait. Bur theſe 
re flections were preſently after loft, in the ſame ago- 
« mics of which 1 had been a ſpectator. 

« You will not have room in this paper to relare all 
« that I ſuffered from the thoughtiieſs bai baritv of man- 
« kind, in a Cock, a Lobfier, aud a Pig; ler it fufhce to 
% ſay, that I ſuffered rhe fame kind of Gcarth with thoſe 
% who are broken upon the wheel ; I was roafied alive 
6 before a flow „ 
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*« ſmall cords, to gratify the wanton eppetite of luxury, 
„ gr contribure to the merriment of a rabble.“ 

Thus tar 1 had written as emanuenſts to an inviſible 
dictator ; when my dream ſtill continuing. I felt ſome- 
thing nckl: my wriſt, and turning my eye from the paper 
to fee what it was, 1 difcovered a fica, which I immedi- 


ately caught and killed, by putting it into the candle, 


At the ſame inſtant the Flea vaniſhed, and a ng lad * 
of exquiſite beauty ſtohd before me. Thougluleſs 
« wretch,” ſaid the, “thou haft again changed the ſtate of 
my exiſtence, and expolcd me to ftill greater calamitics 
than any that I have vet ſulfered. As a Flea I was 
thy mounor, and as a Flea I might have eſcaped thy 
crucity if 1 had not intended thy infiruttion. But 
now to be concealed is impoſſible, and it is therefore 
impotlible to be fafe. The eves of defire are upon me, 
and to betray me to infamy and guilt will be the toil 
of perſeverance and the ſtudy of reaſon, But though 
man is ſtill my enemy, though he aſſails me with more 
violence, and perſiſts with more obſftinacy, I have yet 
leſs power of reſiſtance; there is a rebel in my own 
boſom v ho will labour to give me up, wh: ſe influence 
is perpetual ; and perpetual influence is not eaſily ſur- 
mounted, Publiſh, however, what I have communi- 
cared ; if anv man ſhal! be reclaimed from a criminal 
inarrention to the felicity of inferior beings, and re- 
ſtrained from infliting pain by confidering the eſſoct 
* of his actions, I have not ſuffered in vain. But as 1 
am now cxpoied not onlvto caſual and accidental evils, 
« as 1 am not only in danger from the frolics of levirr, 
« but from the defigns of cunning; to atone for the in- 
jury which thou haſt Gans me, let th: Adventurer 
« warn the ſex of every wile that is practiſed for their 
« deftruQtion ; and deter men from the attempt, by di - 
playing the : aggravated guilt, and ſhameleſs diſingenu- 
« ity of afluming an appcarance of the moſt ardent and 
tender affect on. only to overwhelm, with unutterable 
diſtreſs the beauty whom love has made credulous, 
and innocence Keeps unacquainted with W 
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While I liſtened to this addreſs, my heart throbbed 
with impatience ; and the effort that I made to reply 
awaked me. 


F 
No. VI. SATURDAY, SEPT. 2x, 1752. 


Nunc auctionem facere decretum eft mihi; 

Foras neceſiom e, quicquid haben, vendere. 
Adeſte ſultis. præda cru phrætentium. 

Logos ridicu.vs vento. Plau r. 


Im obliged to part with my whole ſtock, and am reſolved to 
fell it by auction: you that will buy make hafte, here 


will be excellent penny worchs: my mcchanciec is j its 
and wiiticums. 


LV Sunday morning I was diſturbed very early by 

an old crony, a brother of the quill, as hc calls him- 
ſelf, who burſt into my chamber, and running to my 
bed-ſide, Get up, my dear friend,” ſaid he, pre ſſing my 
hand with great cagernefs ; I have ſuch news for you! 
Here's your claghes ; make haſte let me beg of vou.“ 

I had been uſed, at ach return of the Sabbath, to 
receive a viſit from my old acquaintance about d nucr- 
time; but I could not imagine what had induced him to 
give me this morning-falutatin. Ho ever, I huddled 
on my clothes, and had ſcarce ſcatcd hun by the fire- 
fide in my ſtudy, when flingiag down a paper very much 
blotted on the table, There,” favs tie, ** there's 2 
« ſcheme for you, my old boy ' 1 am made fur cver— 
Read it—l am made for ever.” 

I very well knew my fricud's foible : he has Icaruing. 
= great deal of vivacity, and ſome judgment; but he 
wants the neceſſary ſeacinels for ſeiious ajpplic:tion, He 
is continually in purſuit of new projets, hut will not 
allow himſelf time to think of putting them in + «1100, 
He has contracted with every eamnent bogtener in 
town for works of which he had only cauccived W 
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fign, and ſcarce evcr procecded beyond the title page and 
pictace. He is a profefled writer; and of a gemus fo 


| extenfive, that all ſubjects are ahke to him; but as he 
cannot ſub nit to the drudgery of correctueſo, his perfor- 
mances are hurried over in fo flovenly a manner, that 
they hardly procure him a bare ſubſiſtence. He is, 
therefore, perpetually exclaiming againſt the tyranny of 
the trade; and laments that merit ſhould bc fo much 
diſcouraged by the 1gnorance or envy of the town. 

I had often experienced the: fertility of his invention, im 
forming ſuch projects as were caſy in theory but impoſſible 
in the practice ; 1 therefore expected nothing leſs than 
ſuch another whiaded contrivance as his laſt, „for 

, „ making new boards out of ſhavings; but bow was £ 
ſurprized. when I took up his paper, and ſaw at the top 
of it the following advertiſement ! 


On the day of next, 
Will de fold by AUCTION, 


A curious and valuable Collection of Manuſcripts (ware 
ramed originals) in prolc and verſe: 


Being the entire ſtock in trade of 
TIMOTHY SPINBRAIN, Author, 


Leaving off Buſincſs, 


As I could not help ſmiling at the conceit, my friend 
underſtood it as a mark of my approbation ; and, ſnatch- 
ing the theet out of my hand, Well,” ſays he, 
don't you think this will free me from the i impertinence 
of duns, and the fervilny of ſuing to thoſe unconicion- 
able vulturts the bookſcilers, fore more capy- money? 
„Why, man, I ſhall raiſe an eſtate by it, I have ſuch 
« an infiaite number of tracts on political, polemical, 

« pmloſophical, phyſiological, conomical, religious, 
and miſcellancous ſubjects. My manuſcripts, let me 
tell you, are of —— utility, and conſequentlu more 
| * valuable 
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% valu-ble, thoſe in the Vatican or Bodlcian libra- 
« ries.” He proceeded to deſcant on the particulars 
of his plan ; not forgetting to en ven his diſcourſe with 
many fprightly fallics againſt the retailers of the works 
of the learmed, thoſe blood-ſuckers, as he called them, of | 
the literary commonwea'th. | | 
„Sir,“ continued he, „I intend to ſtrike off an im- | 
« pretion of rwenty thouſand copies of my catalogue, to | 
« be diſtributed among all the lovers of literature through. + | 
« out the thice kingdoms; and I ſhall take care to cir- | 
«* culate a ſufficient number among the virtuoſi in Hol- | 
% land, France, Italy, Spain, Germany, and elſewhere. | 
« I will juſt mention to you ſome of the chief articles | 
that enrich my collection. 
« In politics, 1 have an infallible ſcheme for ruining 
the French power, which, I ſuppoſe, will be bought 
up at any price, by commiſſion from abroad, if our 
miniftry bave not ſpirit enough to outbid them. 1 | 
have another for a coalition of parties, which will 
revent all difputes at the next genera! gelection. 
have another for diſcharging the national debt, 
which I contrived in gratitude for my being ſet at li- 
berry by the laſt act of infolvercy. I have ſeveral 
other pamphlets on the important topics of liberty, | 
bribery, and corruption, written on both ſides the 
queſtion ; and a moſt curious collection of ſpeeches, 
adapted to every kind of debate, which will be of | 
admirable uſc to young members of parhament. 
In phitoluphy, I have ſeveral new ſyſtems in oppo- 
« ſition to the preſent received opinions: I have a proof 
« that the carth is an” octagon; another that the ſun is 
% inhabited; and a third, that the moon may, for aught 
« we can tel! to the contrary, be made of a green | 
« checſe. I have a He theory of optics z demonſtrating 
„that darknets is cauſed by certain tenebrificovs ravs 
„ oppugumg, obtunding, ſheathing, and abſorbing the 
„ ravs of light. I have reſolved the phœnomena of 
electricity and magnetiſm; and have made many ſur- _ 
„% prizing improvements in all the arts and ſciences. 
% Thee 1 fear will be carried off by fome German pro- 
: « flor, 
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« feffor, who will thence claim the merit to himſelf; 
« and the honour of the diſcovery will be attributed to 
« his nition. 

« Thoſe who are fond of difplaying their talents in 
& religious diſputes, will find ia my auction ſufficient 
matter for their various altercations ; u hether they are 
« Arhciſts, Deitts, or diſtinzuiſhed by the modeſt appella- 
tion of Frecthinkers. There is ſcarce a {ft among the 
mau hundred, whom I have not defended ur attacked: 
« but it muſt not be concluded from thence that 1 have 
« been bialled more towards one than another as 
« you Know the faith of an author is out of the queſtion z 
« and he only writes pro or Cn, as the ſeveral opinions 
are more or |: fs embraced or exploded in the werld. 
I hare got, indeed, ſome infallible arguments agaiuſt 
Y the Pope's infallivility 3 and ſome probable conjectures, 
*+ that th. re never was ſuch a perſon as Mahomet; buth 
2 winch, 1 don't doubt, will be bought up by the 
e. lu ies of Rome and Conſtantinople.” 

Here 1 interrupted my friend, by aſking him if he had 
not fornetiing likewiſe ag inſt the Patriarch of the 
Greck-Churchz; or a ferrous admonition again the 
growth of Hottentetiſm among us. He antwered = 
calmly, I ſhould fee in the c:talogue,” and proceede 

The emiſſaries of Conſtantinople — Well — My 
« ftock in the Belles Lettres is almoſt incxhauſtible. 
have a complae ſet of criticiiims on all the ancient au- 
„ thors, and a large ſtore of conjeutwral emendations on 
„ the old Englith claflics : I have ſeveral uc effays in 
„modern u had humour; and a long firing of papers, 
both ſerious and diverting, for periodical lucubrations 2 
*I have, I know not how many original entertaining 
4 novels, a5 well as clegant tranflatioas trom the French; 
with a hcap of fhngle pamphlets on the moſt popular 
and intereſtiug ſubjects. Ny poetry will conſiſt of 
* every article, whether rragethes, comedies, farces, 
« maſques, operas, ſonnets, cantatas, ſongs, paſtorals, 
« faire, odes, elegies, or epithalamiums : and then, ſuch 
« a load of cpigrams, anayrams, rob. fes, riddles, acroſ- 
* nics conundi ums ! which you know will feich a hgh 
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„ price from the witlings and the proprietors of monthly 
« magazines. To wind up the whole, there ſhall be 
„ ſeveral diſtiact lots of title-pages and mattos, and de- 
« dications, and prefaces, and plans for books. | 

Thus, my dcar friend, have I opened to you the 
main drift of my deſigu ; and I belicve, at a moderate 
% computation—let me ſce—av, atter 1 have cleared 
« myſelf in the world, I ſhall be able to retire into the 
« country, let me tell vou, with a pretty ne in my 
« pocket. But before I begin my ſale, if vou can find 
« any thing that will ſuit your Adventurer, as you are 
% an old acquaintance, you ſhall have it at your own 


+ © 1 


' 


«i ice.” 

| thanked Mr. Spinbraia for his genteel offer, and 
heartily congratulated him on the profpett of his pretty | 
fortune: but I could nit help enquiriug where all tl | 
imm nſe ſtores of literature were lodged, as I never had 
obſerved any thing but looſe ſcraps of paper ſcattered 
about his room, and one book of dci commun, or 
* hints,“ as he called them, placed upon the chunney- 
piece. Ha! ſays he, that's true; I forgot to men- 
tion that: why, indeed, they are none of them quite 
« finiſhed as vet: but I have got the rough draugh:ts of 
« moſt ſamewhere : beſides I have it all here,” pointing 
« to his forchead. I adviſcd him to ſet about it directly; | 

»« and in the evening when we parted, he reſolved not to | 
go to bed till he had perfected his ſcheme. Veſterday | 
morning I received a note from him, acquainting me 
that he had laid aſide all thoughts of his auction, becauſe, 
as he imagine i, the maid had inadvertently lighted his 
fire with the beſt of his materials. 

The refileflneks of my friend's chimerical genius will 
not, however, let him entirely give up the point: and 
though he has been diſappointed in this mighty project, 
yet he informs me he has hit upon a ſcheme equally ad- 
vantageous, which ſhall monopulize the whole buſinets of 
ſcribbling; and he offers to take me into partnerſhip with 
him. Ah,” ſays he, © ve thall ſoon humble thoſe 
fellow We need not care a farthing for Mr. Bibli- 
„ opula.” —His deſigu is to open a New Literary Ware- 
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houſe, or Univerſal Regiſter- Office for Wir and Learning. 
The particulars he has promiſed to communicate to me 
tomorrow: in the mean time he defires nie to advance 
him a trifle, to buy paper for a poem on the late theatri- 


cal diſputcs. 
A 


_No. VII. TUESDAY, NOV. 25, 1732. 


Sit mihi ſas audita loqui— Vire. 
VWhai 1 have heard, permit me to relate. 


I RECEIVED, a few weeks ago, an account of the 
death of a lady whoſe name 1s known to many, but 
the © eventful hiſtory” of whole life has been commu- 
nicated to few : ro me it has been often related during a 
long and intimate acquaintance; and as there is not a 
fingle perſon living, upon hom the making it public can 
reflect unmerned diſhonour, or whoſe delicacy or virtue 
can ſuffer by the relation, I think I ove to mankind a 
ſerics of event: from which the wretched may derive com- 
fort, and the moſt forlorn may be encouraged to hope 3 
as miſery is alleviated by the contemplation of vet 
deeper diſtreſs, and the mind fortined agaiatt deſpair by 
inſtances of uncxpefted relief. 

The tather of Meliſſa was the vounger fon of a 


country gentleman, who poſſeiſed an eſtate of about 


five hundred a year; but as this was to be the inherit- 
ance of rhe clder brother, aud as there were three ſiſters 
to be provided for, he was at abour fixt-cn taken from 


Eton ſchool, and apprenticed to a conſiderable merchant 


at Briſtol. The young gentleman, whoſe imagination 
had been fired by the exploits of herocs, the victories 
gained by a magnanimous preſumption, and the wonders 
diſcovered by daring curiofity, was not diſpoſed to conſi- 

the acquiſition of wealth as the limit of his ambition, 
or the repute of honeſt induſtry as the total of his fame. 
He regarded his ſituation as ſer ile and 1gnominious, > 
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the degradation of his genius and the preclufion of his 
bopcs ; and longing to go in ſearch of adventures, he 
neglected his bulinels as u worthy of his attention, heard 
the remonftrances of his maſter with a kind of ſullen 
diſdain, and, after two years legal flavery made his 
and at the next town enliſted himfelf a foldier; nat 
doubting but that, by his mitirary merit and the fortune 
of war, he ſhould return a general officer, to the confu- 
fion of thoſe who would have buried him in the obſcurity 
of a compting-houſe. He found means effeCtually to 
elude the cnquiries of his friends, as it was of the utmoſt 
importance to prevent their officious endeavours to ruin 
his project and obſtruct his advancement. 

He was {ent with other recruits to London, and ſoap 
after quartered with the reſt of his company in a part of 
the country, which was ſo remote from all with whom 
he had any connection, that he no longer dreaded a diſ- 
covery. It happened that he went ene day to the houſe 
of a neighbouring gertleman with his comrade, who was 


become acquainted with the chambermaid, and by her | 


intereſt admitted into the kitchen. This gentleman, 


whoſe age was ſomewhat more than fixty, had been 


about two years married to a ſecond wife, a young wo- 
man who had been well educated, and lived in the polite 
world, but had no fortune. By his firſt wife, who had 
been dead about ten years, he had ſeveral children ; the 
youngeſt was a daughter, who had juſt entered her ſe- 
ventcenth year ; ſhe was very tall for her age, had a fine 
complexion, good features, and was well ſhaped; but 
her father, whole affeftion for her was mcre inftinR, as 
much as that of a brute for its young, utterly neglected 
her education. It was impoſſible for him, he ſaid, to 
hve _ her; and as he could not aff rd to have her 


a governeſs and proper maſters in a ptace ſo 


remote London, ſhe was ſufleted to continue illite- 
rate and unpoliſhed: the knew no entertaimment higher 


than a gane at romps with the ſervants; ſhe became 


their conhdant, and rruſted them in return; nor did the 
think herſelf happy anywhere but in the Küchen. 
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As the capricious fondneſs of her father had never con- 
ciliated her affection, the perceived it abate upon his 
marriage without regret. She ſuffered no new reſtraint. 
from her new mother, who obſerved with ſecret ſatisfac-, 
tion that Miſs had been uſed to hide herſelf from viſitors 


as neither knowing how to behave nor being fit to be 


ſeen, and choſe rather to conceal her defects by excluding 
her from company, than to ſupply them by putting her 
to a boarding · ſchool. 

Miſs, who had been told by Betty that ſhe 
her ſweetheart, and that they were to be merry, ſtole 
down ſtairs, and, without ſcruple, made one in the 
at blindman's buff. The ſoldier of fortune was ſtruck with 
her perſon, and diſcovered, or thought he diſcovered, in 
the fimpliciry of nature, ſome graces which are poliſhed 
away by the labour of art. However, nothing that had 
the appearance of an adventure could be indifferent to 
him; and his vanity was flattered by the hope of carry- 
ing off a young lady under the diſguiſe of a common ſol- 
— * without revcaling his birth, or boaſting of his ex- 

tations. 

a this attempt he became very aſſiduous, and ſucceed- 
ed. The company being ordered to another place, Betty 
and her voung miſtreſs departed early in the morning 
with their gallants; and rhere being a privileged chapel 
in the next town, they were married. 

The ol4 gentleman, as ſoon as he was informed that 
hi» daughter was miſſing, made ſo diligent and ſcrupu- 
lous an enquiry after her, that he learned with whom and 
which way the was gone: he mounted his horſe and pur- 
ſfa.4 her, not without curſes and imprecations ;; diſcover- 
ing rather the tranſports of rage than the emation of 
tenderueſs, and reſenting her offence rather as the rebel- 
lioa of a {lave than the diſobedience of a child. He did 
nat. however, overtake them till rhe marriage had been 
conſummated ; of which when he was infurmed by the 
huſband, he turned from him with expreſſions of brutality 
and indignation, ſcaring never to forgive à fault which 
le had taken no care to prevent. 

E The 
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The young couple, notwithſtanding} their union fre- 
quently doubled their diſtreſa, ſtill continued fond of each 
other. The ſpirit of enterprize and the hope of preſump- 
tion were not yet quclled in the young ſoldier; and he 
received orders to tend king William, when he went to 
the ſiege of Namur, with exultation and tranſport, believ- 
ing his elevation to independence and diſtinction as certain 
as if he had been going to take poſſethon of a title and 
eftare. His wife, who had been ſome months pregnant, 
as ſhe had no means of ſubſiſtence in his abſence, procured 
a paſſage with him. When ſhe came on ſhore and 
mingled with the crowd that followed the camp, 
wretches who, without compunCtion, wade in human 
blood to — the dying and the dead, to whom horror 
has become familiar, and compatlion impofſible, ſhe was 
terrified : the diſcourſe of the women, rude and unpoliſhe 
ed as ſhe was, covered her with confuſion ; and the brutal 
familiarity of the men filled her with indignation and 
diſguſt. Her maid, Betty, who had alſo attended her 
huſband, was the only perſon with whom ſhe could 

converſe, and from whom ihe could hope the aſſiſtance 
of which ſhe was ſo ſoon to ſtand in need. 

In the mean time ſhe found it diſſicult to ſubſiſt; but 
accidentally hearing the name of an oſſicer, w ham ſhe 
rememb-red to have viſited her mother ſoon after her 
marriage, the apphed to him, told him her name, and 
requeſted he would afford her his protection. and permit 
her to take care of his linen. With this requeſt the 
captain complied ; her circumſtances became leſs diſtreſſed, 
and her mind more eaſy : but new caiamity ſuddenly 
overtook her; ſhe faw her huſband march to an en age - 
ment in the morning, and faw him brought back deſpe- 
rately wounded at night. The next day he was removed 
in a waggon with many others who were in the ame 
condition, to a place of greater ſafety, at the diſtance of 
about three leagues, where proper care might be taken of 
their wounds. She int reated the captain to let her go in 
the waggon with him; but to this he could not conſent, 
becauſe the waggon would be filled with thoſe _—__ 
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- ther were able to walk, nor could be left behind. He 


promiſed, however, that if ſhe would ſtay till the next 
day, he would endeavour to procure her a p-lage ; but 
ſhe choſe rather to follow the waggon on foot than to be 
abſent from her huſband. She could not, however, keep 
pace with it z and ſhe reached the hotpital but juſt time 
enough to kneel down by him upon ſome clean ftraw, to 
ſee him fink under the laſt agony, and hear the groan that 


| bs repeated no more. The fatigus of the journey, and the 


tion of her mind, immediately threw her into 
labour, and ſhe lived but to be delivered of Melifſa, who 
was thus in the m. | helpleſs ſtate left withour father, 
mother, or friend, in a foreign country, in circumſtances 
which could afford no hope of reward to the tenderneſs 
that ſhould attempt the preſervation of her life, and 
among perions who were become obdurate and inſenſible 
by having been long uſed to ſee every ſpecies of diſtreſs. 
It happened that, among thoſe u hom accident or 
diſtreſs had brought together at the birth of Meliſſa, 
there was a young woman, whoſe huſband had fallen in 
the late engagement, and who a few days before had loſt 
a little boy that ſhe ſuckled. I his perſon, rather per- 
haps to relieve herſelf from an inconvenicacy than in 
compaſſion to the orphan, put it to her breaſt : but what- 
ever was her motive, ſhe believed that the affording 
ſuſtenance to the living, conferred a right to the apparel 
of the dead, of which ſhe therefore took poſſeſſion ; but 
in ſearching her pocket the found only a thimble, he 
remains of a pocket looking-glaſs about the value of a 
penny in Dutch money, and the certificate of her mar- 
riage. The paper, which ſhe could not read, ſhe gave 
afterwards to the captain, who was touched with pity 
at the relation which an enquiry after his laundreſs pro- 
duced. He commended the woman who had preſerved 
the iuſant, and put her into the place of its mother. This 
encouraged her to continue her care of it till the captain 
returned to England, with whom ſhe alſo returned, and 
became his ſervant. 
This gentlem n, as ſoon as he had ſettled his immediate 


concerns, ſent Meliſſa under the care of her nurſe to her 
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grandfather; and incloſed the certificate of her mother's 
marriage in a letter containing an account of her death, 
and the means by which the infant had been preſerved. 
He knew that thoſe who had been once dear to us, by 
whatever offence they may have alienated our affection 
when living, are generally remembered with tenderacſs 
when dead; and that aftcr the grave has ſheltered them 
from our reſentment, and rendered reconciliation impoſ- 
fible, we often regret as ſevere that conduct which before 
we oved as juſt: he, therefore, hoped that rhe pa- 
rental fondneſs which an old man once felt for his daugh- 
ter, would revive at the ſight of her offspring; that the 
memory of her fault would be loſt in the ſenſe of her 
misfortunes; and that he would endeavour to atone for 
that inexorable reſentment which produced them, by che- 
riſhing a life to which ſhe had, as it were, transferred 
her own. But in theſe expeCtations, however reaſonable, 
he was miſtaken. The old man, when he was informed 
the meſſenger that the child ſhe held in her arms was 
* 


by 
his grand-daughter, whom ſhe was come to put under 
his protection, refuſed to examine the — of the 
letter, and diſmiſſed her with menaces and inſult. The 
knowledge of every uncommon event ſoon becomes ge- 
neral in a country town. An uncle of Melifla's, who 
had been rejected by his father for having married his 
maid, heard this inſtance of his brutality wi h 
grief and indignation ; he ſent immediately for the child 
and the letter, and afſured the ſervant that his niece 
ſhould want nothing which he could beſtow : to beſtow 
much, indced, was not in his power, for his father have 
ang obſtinately perſiſted in his reſentment, his whole ſup- 
was a little farm which he rented of thc *ſquare : 
as he was a good arconomiſt, and had no children of 
his own, he lived deceatly ; nor did he throw away con- 
tent becauſe his father had denicd him aflluence. 
Melifia, who was compailionated for her mother's 
misforrunes, of which her uncle had been particularly 
informed by her maid Betty. who had returned a widow 
to her friends in the country, was not leſs beloved for 


her own good qualities; ſhe was taught to read and _ 


* 
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and work at her needle, as ſoon as ſhe was able to learn; 
and ſhe was taken notice of by all the gentry as the pret- 
tieſt girl in the place: but her aunt died when ſhe was 
about eleven years old, and before ſhe was thirteen the 
loſt her uncle. 

She was now again thrown back upon the world, ftill 
helpleſs, though her wants were increated, and wretched 
in proportion as ſhe had known happincſe : ſhe looked 
back with anguiſh, and forward with diſtraction; a fit 
of crying had juſt afforded her momentary relief, when 
the *Iquire, who had been informed of the death of his 
tenant, ſent for her to his houſe. This gentleman had 


heard her ftory from her uncle, and was unwilling that 


a life which had been preſerved almoſt by miracle, 
ſhou'd at laſt be abandoned to miſery; he therefore 
determined to receive her into his family, not as a ſer- 
vant but as a companion to his daughter, a young lady- 
finely accompliſhed, and now about fifteen, The old 
gentleman was touched with her diftreſs ; and Mis re- 
ceived her with great tenderneſs and complacency : ſhe 
wiped away her tears; and of the intolerable anguiſh of 
her mind nothing remained but a tender remembrance 


of her uncle, whom ſhe loved and reverenced as a parent. 


She had now courage to examine the contents of a little 
box which he had put into her hind juſt before he cx- 
pired; the found in it only the certificate of her mother's 
marriage, encloſed m the captain's letter, and an ac» 
count of the everts that have been before related, which 
her uncle had put down as they came to his knowledge 
The train of mouratul idcas that now ruthed upon 
her mind, raiſed emotions which, if they could not be 
fupprefied by reaton, were ſoon deltroyed by their own 
violence. 
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Durate, et voſmet tebus ſervate ſecundis. Vimc. 
Endure and conquer, live for better fate. 


JN this family, which in u few weeks after returned 

to London, Mclifia ſoon became a favourite: the good 
*ſquire ſeemed to confider her as his child, and Mis as 
her ſiſter; ſhe was taught dancing and muſic, introduced 
to the beſt company, elcgantly dreſſed, and allowed ſuch 
ſums as were neceſlary for trivial expences. Youth 
ſeldom ſuffers the dread of to-morrow to iutrude upon 


She was now in her eighteenth vear ; and the only ſon 
of her bene factor was juſt come from the univerſity to 
the winter with his father in town. He was 


charmed with her perſon, behaviour, and diſcourſe ; and 


what he could not but admire, he took every opportunity 
to commend. She ſoon perceived that he ſhewed parti- 
cular mai ks of reſpect to her, when he | 
would not be perceived by others z and that he endea- 
voured to recommend himſelf by an officious aſſiduity, 
and a diligent attention to the moſt minute circumſtances 
that might contribute to her pleaſure. But this beha- 
viour of the young gentleman, however it might gratify 
Her vanity, could not fail to alarm her fear; ſhe foreſaw, 
that if what ſhe had reniarked in his conduct ſhould be 


perceived by his father or ſiſter, the peace of the family 
would be deftroyed ; and that ſhe muſt either be ſhip- 
wrecked in the ſtorm, or thrown over board to appeaſe 
it. She therefore affected not to perceive, that more 
than a general complaiſance was intended by her lover; 
and hoped that he would thus be diſcouraged from 


* 
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THE ADVENTURER, 
making an explicit declaration : 
tiked ot her — that which he knew 
not but ſce, he determined to addreſs her in ſuch 
terms as ſhould not leave this provoking neutrality in her 
power: though he reverenced her virtue, yet he fcared 
too much the anger of his father to think anne yaw <0 
his wife; and he was too deeply cnamoured of her 
beauty, to relinquiſh his hopes of poſietiing her as a 
miſtreſs. An opportunity for the execution of his pur- 
— was not long wanting: ſhe received his general pro- 

of love with levity and merriment; but when the 
erceived that his view was to ſeduce her to proſtitution, 
the burk into tcars, and fell back in an agony unable to 
He was immediately touched with grief and re- 


morſe; his tenderneſs was alarmed at her diſtreſs, and 


his eticem eacrcaſed by her virtuc ; he catched her in his 
arms, and as an atonement for the infult ſhe had re- 
ceived, he offered her marriage: but as her chaſtity 
would not ſuffer her to become his miſtreſs, neither 
would her rude permit her to become his wife ; and 
as ſoon as ſhe was ſuſſiciently recollefted, ſhe intreatcd 
him never more to urge her to violate the obligation ſhe 
was under either to herſelf or to her bencfattor,— 
Would not,” ſaid the, „the preſence of a wretch 
* whom had ſeduced from manage a. ys 
and gui ually upbrai ; 
« would you ED Pn to be — wife, 
« whoſe fidelity no kindneſs could ſecure ; who had 
broken all the bands that re ſtrain the generous and 
the good ; and who by an act of the moſt flagitio.s 
« ingratitude, had at once reached the pinnacle of guilt 
= which cthers aſcend by unperceptible grada- 
tions? 

Theſe objections, though they could neither be obvi- 
ated nor evaded, had yet no tendency to ſubdue deſire ; 
he loved with great delicacy, but with more ardour; 
and as he could not always fur bear cxpoſtulations, ne ther 
could the always ſilence them in ſuch a manner as might 
moſt eſſoctually prevent their being repeated. Such was 
ane morning the fituation of the two luvers: he had 


- 
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taken her hand into his, and was ſpeaking with great 


he did not dream that ſuch a — poll. 

bly be rejected by a girl in Meliſſa's ſituation, imagining 
that every woman believed her virtue to be inviolate, if 
her perſon was not proſtituted, he took his meaſures ac- 
cordingly. It was near the time in which his family had 
to remove into the country : he, therefore, 

gave orders, that every thing ſhould be immcdiately 


DOT 


ready at fix the next morning, a man and horſe being 
diſpatched in the mean time to give notice of their 
arrival. young folks were a Intle ſurprized at this 
ſudden removal; but though the ſquire was a good- 
natured man, vet as he governed his family with high 
authority, and as they perceived ſomething had offended 


— 


Meliſſa into the parlour; where in a few words, but 

ith great acrimony, he reproached her with having 
Moll defign to marry his fon without his conſent : an 
att of ingratitude which he ſaid juſtiſied him in upbraid- 

ing her with the favours which he had already c -nferred 
her, and in a reſolution he had taken that a bank- 
fifty pounds, which he then put into her hand, 
be the laft : adding, that he expected ſhe ſhould 
one week leave the houſe. To this heavy charge 
as not in a condition to reply; nor did he fiay 
whether ſhe would attempt it, but hattily got 
coach, which immediately drove from the 
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Thus Meliſſa a third time, by a ſudden and un- 
expected deſertion, expoſed to penury and diſtreſs, with 
this aggravation, that eaſe and affluence were become 
habitual ; and that though ſhe was not fo helpleis as at 
of her uncle, ſhe was expoſcd to yet greater 

danger; for few that have been uſed to lumber upon 
down and wake to feſtivity, can reſiſt the allurements 
of vice, who ſtill offers eaſe and plenty, when the alter- 
native are a flock-bed and a gartet, ſhort meals, coarſe 


* 


apparel, and perpetual labour. 


= _ 
— 2 

hope of being reſtored to a ſtate of ſplendid epcudence, 
from which jcalouſy or caprice might again at any time 


FTTH 


than the could do; and whom ſhe might continue till 
tome more eligible ſituation could be obtained. Mclifſa 
lifiencd to this propoſal as to the voice of Heaven; her 

as relicved from the moſt tormentiag 
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money or 
beadle, or the 
ſecure cher good 
— loſe it 
therefore went im 
with whom it 
for her board 


the inſults of the rabble : the was in ——— 
fortune, and felt ſome degree of 
PIE ication of an 
mediately with the maid to her lifter, 


it was 

and 

accept as à gift that 

ſerve payment. 
While Meliſſa was a; 

but a 

that a 


as a 
ile 
few wecks before 
„and approached her w 
ſun 


would have regarded her with 
ith confuſion, it happened 


about, Meliſſa at laſt carched it up, and was about to 
read it; but perceiving that it had been publiſhed a fort- 
night, was juſt going to put it into the fire, when by an 

glance the ſaw her father's name: this im- 
mediately engaged her attention, and with great per- 


— of cunt ſhe read an advertiſement, in which 


her father, faid to have left his friends about 


— and to have entered either into the army or | 


the navy, was directed to apply to a perſon in 


Inn, who could inform him of ſomething greatly to his 
advantage. To this perſon Meliffa apphed with all the | 


ardour of curioſity, and all the tumult of 
ſhe was informed ies oe eter — — 
—_— in the advertiſement was lately dead, unmar- 


ns, end ene thouſand had been left him — | 


which, upon his death, there being no male heir, had 


claimed by bis ſiſters; but that a miftreſs who had | 


been 

lived with him pu 4 

by the ſuppoſed heireſſes with too much ſeverity and 
had in the bitterueſs of her reſentment pub- 


contempt, 
liſhed rhe advertiſement, having heard in the family that 
there 


was a younger brothes abroad. 


* 


The 


to the menaces of 2 | 


wy | 


ſoon agreed that Meliſſa ſhould work | 
3 for ſhe would not conſent to 
| the could by any means de- 


to a perſon, who 


of linen was brought from the milliner's 


wrapped up in a news - paper + the linen was put into 
the work-baſket, and the paper being thrown careleſſiy 
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The conflict of different paſſions that were at once 
excited with uncommon violence in the breaſt of Melifla, 
deprived her for a time of the power of refleftion; aud 
when ſhe became more calm, ſhe knew not by what me- 
thod to attempt the recovery of her right: her mind 
was bewildered amidſt a thouſand pofhthilities, and dif- 
treſſed by the apprehenſion that all might prove ineffec= 
tual. After much thought and many projects, ſhe re- 
collected that the captain, whoſe ſervant brought her to 
England, could probably afford her more affi than 
any other perſon 2 as he had been often pointed out to 
her in public places by the *ſquire, to whom her ftory 
was well known, ſhe was acquainted with his perſon, 
and knew that within a few months he was alive. She 
ſoon obtained directions to his hovſe; and being readil 
admitted ro a conference, the told him with as — 
preſence of mind as ſhe could, that ſhe was the perſon 
whom his compaſſion had contributed to preſerve whea 
an infant; in confirmation cf which ſhe produced his 
letter, and the certificate which it incloſed ; that by the 
death of her father's elder brorher, whoſe family ſhe had 
never known, ſhe was become intitled to a very conſi- 
derable eſtate; but that ſhe Knew not what evidence 
would be neceſſary to ſupport her claim, how ſuch evi- 
dence was to be produced, nor with whom to intruſt the 
management of an affair in which wealth and influence 
would be employed againſt her. The old captain received 
her with thut eaſy politeneſs which is almoſt peculiar to 
his profeffion, and with a warmth of benevolence that is 
ſeldom found in any: he congratulated her upon ſo 
happy and unexpected an event; and without the parade 
of oftentatious hberality, without extorting an explicit 
coufeſſion of her indigence, he gave her a letter to his 
lawyer, in whom he ſaid ſhe might with the utmoſt ſe- 
curity confide, and with whom ſhe would have norhi 
more to do than to tell her tory. “ And do not,“ fai 
he, „ deubt of ſucceſs, for I will be ready to teſtify 
* what I know of the affair whenever I ſhall be called 


« upon; and the ＋—— — 
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«+ and brought you over, ſtill lives with me; and, upor 
this occaſion, may do you ſignal ſervice.” Wy 
Meliſſa departed, melted with gratitude and clated 
with hope. The gentleman, to whom the captain's 
letter was a recommendation, proſccuted her claim with 
ſo much Kill and affiduity, that within a few months 
ſhe was put into the poſſeſſion of her eftate. Her firſt 


care was to wait upon the captain, to whom ſhe now 


owed not only life but a fortune : he received her ac- 
knowledgments with a pleaſure, which only thoſe who 
merit it can enjoy; and inſiſted that ſhe ſhould draw 
upon him for ſuch ſums as ſhe ſhould want before her 
rents became due. She then took very handſome ready- 
furniſhed lodgings, and determined immediately to juſ- 
tify her conduct to the *ſquire, whoſe kinducſs the ſtill 


- — 


remembered, and whoſe reſentment ſhe had forgiven. 


With this view ſhe ſet out in a chariot and fix, attended 
by two ſervants in livery on horſeback, and procceded to 
his country-ſcat, from whence the family was not re- 
turned: ſhe had lain at an inn within fix miles of the 


place, and when the chariot drove up to the door, as it 


was early in the morning, ſhe could perceive the ſervants | 
run to and, fro in a hurry, and the young lady and her 


? 


brother gazing through the window to ſce if they knew | 


the livery. She remarked every circumſtance which de- 
noted her own importance with exultatioa ; and en- 
joyed the ſolicitude which her preſence produced among 
thoſe, from whole ſocicty ſhe had fo lately been driven 
with diſdain and indignation. 

She now increaſed their wonder, by ſending in a ſer- 
vant to acquaint the old gentleman that a lady d. fred 
to ſpeak with hum about urgent bulineſs, which would 
not however long detain him: he courteouſly iuvired 
th lady to honour him with her commands, haſted into 
his beſt parlour, adjuſted his wig, and put himſclf in the 
beſt order to receive her. She alighted, and diſplayed a 

rich undr.1s, which corretponded with the elcg uce 


of her chariot, and the modiſh appearance of her fer- 
vants. She contrived to hide her face as the went up the 


waik, that ſhe might not be known too toon; and was 
| | unme- 
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THE ADVENTURER, 45 
immediately introduced to her old friend, to whom the 
ſoon diſcovered herielf, to his great aſtoniſhment ; and 
before he had recovered his of mind, the ad- 
drefſed him to this eſſect : You ſee, Sir, an orphan who 
« js under the greateſt obligations to your bounty, bur 
« who has been equally injured by your ſuſpicions. 
« When I was a upon your liberality, I 


1 would not aſſert my innocence, becauſe I could not 


« bear to be ſuſpected of falſchood : but I affert it now 
« I am the poſſeſſor of a paternal eſtate, becauſe I can- 
« not bear to be ſuſpected of ingratitude. That your ſon 
« prefſed me to marry him, is true; but it is alſo true 
« that I refuſed him, becauſe I would not diſappoint 
« your hopes and impoveriſh your poſterity.” The old 
gentleman's confuſion was increaſed by the wonders that 
crowded upon him. He firſt made ſome attempts to apo- 
logize for his ſuſpicions with awkwardneſs and heſi- 
tation; then doubting the truth of appearance, he broke 
off abruptly and remained filent ; then reproaching him- 
ſelf, he began to corgratulate her upon her good for- 
tune, and again deſiſted before he had finiſhed the com- 
pliment. Mclifſa perceived his perplexity, and gueſſed 
the cauſe ; ſhe was, therefore, about to account more 
rticularly for the ſudden change of her circumſtances 3 
Miſs, whoſe maid had brought her intelligence from 

the ſervants, that rhe lady's name who was with her papa 
was Mclifſa, and that the was lately come to a great 
eſtate by the death of her uncle, could no longer reftrain 
the impatience of her affeCtion and joy ; ſhe ruſhed into 
the room and fell upon her neck with a rran{port that 
can only be felt by friendſhip, and expreſſed by tears. 
When this tender filence was paſt, rhe ſcruples of doubt 
were ſoon obviared; the reconciliation was reciprocal 
and fincere ; the father led out his gueſt, and preſented 
her to his ſon with an apology for his conduct to them 


both. 


Meliſſa had beſpoke a dinner and beds at the inn, but 
the was not ſuffered to return. Within a few weeks ſhe 
became the daughter of her friend, who gave her hand 
to his ſon, with whom ſhe ſhared many years that hap- 

Vol. I. F pineſs 
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He hung th'inflruAtive ſymbol o'er his door. 


To the Adventurer. 


moment ; and to divert you from 


the ſpeculation of faults that preſent themſelves direftly 


before your eycs, by deſiring you to contemplate the 
enormities that hang over your head. It has been cuſ- 
tomary, 1 know, with you writers of eſſays, to treat the 
ſubje& of Signs in a very ludicrous manner: for my 
part, I cann-: help thinking, that it deſerves a more ſe- 
rious cunhderation. The attacks of your predeceſſort 
on the abſurdities which tradeſmen uſually commit in 
theſe pendent advertiſements, have been very ſlight, and 
conſequently have produced no ſalutary eſſect: blunders 
have to this day been handed down from maſter to 
prentice, without any regard paid to their remonſtrances ; 
and it is left to the fiurdy — if he pleaſes, to 
combat theſe monſtrous incongruities, and to regulate 
their Babel- like confuſion. | 
I am at preſent but an humble journevman ſigu- 
painter in Harp-Alley : for though the ambition of my 
deſigned that I ſhould emulate the immortal 
touches of a Raphael or a Titian, vet the want of taſte 
among my countrymen, and their prejudice againſt every 
artiſt who is a native, have degr me to the miſerable 
neceſſity, as Shafteſbui y ſays, 9 
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THE ADVENTURER, 47 
« in fairs, and adorning heroic fign-poſts.” However 
ns I have ſtudied to improve even this meancit exerc ie 
of the pencil, I intend to ſet up for myſelf; and, under 
the favour of your countenance, to reduce the vague 
praftice of Siga-Painting to ſome ſtandard of elegance 
— 


- 1 pref: y — 00 — 
originally to expreſs the ſeveral occupations their 
— to bear ſome affinity in their external de- 
figaations with the wares to be diſpoſed of, or the buſi- 
neſs carried on within, Hence the Hand-and-Shears 
is juſtly appropriated to taylors ; as the Hand- and- Pen 
is to writing-maſters; though the very reverend and 
right-worthy order of my neighbours, the Fleet- parions, 
have aſſumed it to themſelves as a mark of © marriages 
performed without impoſition.” The Wool-Pack 

mly points out to us a woollen-draper ; the Naked- 

elegantly reminds us of the neceſſity of clothing; 

the Golden - Fleece figuratively denotes the riches of 
our ſtaple commodity ; but are not the Hen-aad-Chickens 
and the Three Pigeons, rhe unqueſtionable right of the 
poulterer; and not to be uſurped by the venders of ilk 
or linen? 

It would be endleſs to enumerate the groſs blunders 
committed in this point, by almoſt cvery branch of trade. 
— EINE chicfly to the numerous 
fraternity of Publicans, extravagance in this affair 
calls aloud for reprehenſion and reftraint. Their mo- 
deſt anceſtors were contented with a plain Bough fiuck 
up before their doors: whence aroſe the wiſe 
Good wine needs no buſh:“ but how have they ſince 
deviated from their ancient ſimplicity ! They have ran- 


| facked earth, air, and ſeas; called down fun, 


moon, 
and ſtars, to their afliftance, and exhibited all the mon- 
ſters that ever teemed from fantaſtic imagination. Their 
Hogs in Armour, their Blue Boars, Black Bears, Green 
Dragons, and Golden Lions, have already been ſuffi- 
ciently expoſed by your brother eſſay writers: 
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us horridus, atraque Tigris, 
Squamoſuſque Draco, et fulva cervice Leæna. Vine, 


With foamy tuſks to ſeem a briſily boar, 
Or imitate the lion's angry roar; 
Or hits a dragon, or a tyger ſtare. Davbrx. 


It is no wonder that theſe gentlemen, who indulge 
themſelves in ſuch unwarrantable liberties, ſhould have 
ſo little regard to he choice of Signs adapted to their 
Myftery. There can be no objection made to the Bunch- 
of-Grapes, the Rummer, or the Tuns: but would not 
any one enquire for a Hoſier at the Leg, or for a Lock- 
ſmith at the Croſ3-Keys? And who would expect any 
thing but water to be ſ id at tae Fountain? The Turk's 
Head may fairly intimate that a ſeraglio is kept within: 
the Roſe may be ſtrained to ſome propriety of meaning; 
as the buſineſs there tranſacted may be ſai to be done 
„under the Roſ: :” but why muſt the Angel, the Lamb, 
and the Mitre, be the deſignations of the feats of drunk - 
enncſs or proſtitution ? | 

Some regard ſhould likewiſe be paid by tradeſmen to 
their ſituation; or, in other words, to the propriety of 
the place: and in this too the Publicans arc notoriouſly 
faulty. The King's Arms, and the Star and Garter, are 
aptly enough placed at the court end of the town, and 
in the neighbourhood of the Royal Palace; Shakeſpeare's 
Head takes his ſtation by one Play-houſe, and Ben Jon- 
ſon's by the other: Hell is a Public-houſe adjoining to 
Weſtminſter- Hall, as the Devil-Tavern is to the Law- 
vers quarters in the Temple: but what has the Crown to 
do by the *Change, or the Gun, the Ship, or the Anchor, 
anywhere but at Tower-Hill, at Wapping, or Deptford? 

was certainly from a noble ſpirit of doing honour to 
a ſuperior defert, that our forefathers uſed to hang out 
the heads of thoſe who were particularly eminent in 
their profeſſions. Hence we ſee Galen and Paracelſus 
exalted before the ſhops of Chemiſts; and the great 
names of Tully, Drydea, Pope, &c. immortalized on 
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THE ADVENTURER., 49 
minate the learned repoſitories of their works. But 1 
know not whence it happened that Publicans have claimed 
a right to the phyſhognomies of kings and heroes; as I 
cannot find out, by the moſt painful reſearches, that 
there is any alliance between them. Lebec, as he was 
an excellent cook, is the fit repreſentative of luxury 
and Broughton, that renowned athletic champion, has 
an indiſputable right to put up his own head, if he 
leaſes : but what reaſon can there be, why the glorious 
Duke William ſhould draw porter, or the brave Ad- 
miral Vernon retail flip? Why muſt Queen Anne keep 
a gin-ſhop, and King Charles inform us of a ſkintle- 
ground? Propriety of character, I think, requires, that 
theſe illuſtrious perſonages ſhould be depoſed from their 
lofty ſtations, and I would recommend hereafter that the 
Alderman's effigy ſhould accompany his Intire Butt Beer; 
and that the comely face of that public-f; ĩrited patriot, 
« who firſt reduced the price of punch, and raiſed its 
« reputation Pro Bono Publics,“ ſhould be ſet up where- 
ever three-pen'orth of warm rum is to be fold. 

I have been uſed to conſider ſeveral Signs; for the 
frequency of which it is difficult to give any other reaſon 
than as ſo many hieroglyphics with a hidden meaning, ſa- 
tirizing the follies of the people, or conveying — 


. to the paſſer- by. 1 am afraid that the ſtale jeſt on our 


ſober citizens gave riſe to ſo many Horns in the public 


ſtreets; and the number of Caſtles floating with the wind, 


was probably deſigned as a ridicule on thoſe erected by 
ſoaring Projettors. Tumble-down Dick in the 

of Southwark, is a fine moral on the inſtability of grear- 
neſs and the conſequences of ambition: but there 18 a 
moſt ill- natured ſarcaſm againſt the fairſex, exhibited on 
a fign in Broad St. Giles's, of a headicfs female figure, 
called the Good Woman : 


Quale portentum, neque mil'taris 
Daunia in latis alit eſculetis; 
Nec Jubz tcLuz generat, leonum 
Alida nutrix, Hom 
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No beaſſ of ſuch portentous fize 
In warlike Daunia's foreſt lies, 
Nor ſuch the tawuy lion reigns 


Fierce on his native Afric's thirſty plains. Francis, 


A diſcerning eye may alſo diſcover in many of our 
Signs, evident marks of the religion prevalent among us 
before the Reformation. St. George, as the tutelary 
ſaint of this nation, may eſcape the cenſure of ſuperſti- 
tion: but St. Nunſtan with his tongs ready to take hold 
of Satan's noſe, and the legions of Angels, Nuns, Cruſſes, 
and Holy Lambs, certaiuly had their origin in the days 
of Popery. 
Among the many Signs which are appropriated to 
ſome particular buſineſs, and yet have not the leaſt con- 
neftion with it, I cannot, as yet, find any relation be- 
tween Blue Balls and Pawnbrokers; nor could I con- 
ccive the intent of that long Pole jutting out at the en- 
trance of a Barber's ſhop, till a friend of mine, a learned 
etymologiſt and gloſſariographer, aſſured me, that the 
uſe of this Pole took its rie from the corruption of an 
old Enghſh word. It is probable,” ſays he, that 
* our primitive tonſurs uſcd to ſtick up a wooden block, 
4 or head, or Poll, as it was then called, before their 
« ſhop windows, to denote their occupation; and that 
« aftcrwards, through a confounding of diffcrent thing: 
«« with a like pronunciation, they put up that party- 
« coloured ſtaff of an enormous length, which is now 
called a Pole, and appropriated only to Barbers ” 
The ſame obſervations might be extended to other 
mẽthods that tradeſmen make uſe of to attract the public 
notice. Thus, the card- manufacturers flamp upon their 
ks the figure perhaps of Harry the Eighth, or the 
— Mogul, though I cannot And in hiſtory, that 
either of theſe Monarchs played at cards. It would 
therefore be more in character to give us a p cture of the 
Groom Porter, or of that maſter of the ſcience the ce- 
lebratod Hoyle, who has compoſed an elabos ate treatiſe 
on cvery taſhionable game. 15 
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A PauiLiP CARMINE, 
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No. X. SATURDAY, DEC. , 1752 


Da, Pater, auguſtam menti conſcendere ſedem ; 
Da fontem luttrare boni; da, luce reperta, - 
In Te contpicuos animi defigere viſus ! Bot TH. 


Give me, O Father, to thy throot 

Uaſhakea ſcat of evdlefs happineſs ! 

Give me, unveil'd, ihe ſource of good to ſee! 
Give me thy light, and fix mine eyes on thee ! 


ING has offended me more, than the manner 
in which ſubjects of eternal moment are fo often 
treated. To diſpute on moral and theological topics is 
become a faſhion; and it is uſual with ns, of whom 
it is no reproach to ſay they are ignorant, becuulc their 
opportunities of gaining knowledge have been few, to de- 
termine with the utmoſt confidence upon queſtions to 
which no human intellect is equal. In almoſt every ta- 
vern and every alchouſe illitcrate petulance prates of 
firneſs and virtue, of freedom and fate; and it is common 
to hear diſputcs concerning everlaſting happincſs and mi- 
ſery, the myſteries of religion and the attributes of GOD, 
intermingled with lewdneſs and blaſphemy, or at leſt 
treated with wanton negligence and abſurd merriment. 
For lewdneſs and blaſphemy, it is hoped, no apulogy 
will ſeriouſly be offered : and it is probable, that if the 
queſtion in debate was, Which of the diſputants ſhould 
be hanged on the morrow? it would be conducted with 
decency and gravity, as a matter of ſome importance : 
that riſible good- humour, and that noble — 
wh 
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which appear to be ſo fond, would be thought not 
Ee EE Sh hae, nor would either of the 
gentlemen be much delighted, if an argument imended 
to demonſtrate that he would within a few hours be ſuſ- 
pended on a gibbet, ſhould be embelliſhed with a witty 
alluſion to a button and loop, or a jocular remark that 
it would eſſectually ſecure him from future accidents, 
either by land or water: and vet the juſtice and mercy 
of Omnipotence, the life and death of the ſoul, are 
treated with ridicule and ſport ; and it is contended, that 
with ridicale and ſport they ought always to be treated. 
But the eſſect, as well as the manner of cheſe faſhion- 
able diſputes, 1s always ill : they tend to eftabliſh what 
is called natural religion, upon the ruins of Chriſtianity ; 
and a man has no ſooner ſtiled himſelf a moral phil 
pher, than he finds that his duty both ro God and man is 
contracted into a very ſmall compaſs, and may be prac- 
tiſed with the greateſt facility. Yet as this eſſect is not 
always apparent, the unwary are frequently deluded into 
fatal error: and imagine they are attaining the higheſt de- 
gree of moral excellence, while they are inſenſibly loſing 
the principles upon which alone temptation can be re- 
ſiſte a ſteady perſeverance in well- doing ſecured. 
other favourite and unſuſpected topics, is the 
Excellency of Virtue. Virtue is ſaid neceſſarily to produce 
its own happineſs, and to be conftintly and adequately 


its own reward ; as vice, on the contrary, never tails to 


deſerves ; propoſitions, of which one 1s ready to 
_ affirm, that they may be — Bran ſcruple, and 


delieved without danger. Bur, from hence it is infcrred, 


that future rewards and puniſhments are not neceſſary, 
either to furniſh adequate morives to the praftice of vir- 
tue, or to juſtity the ways of God. In conſequence of 
their not being neceſſary, they become doubrful ; the 
Deity is leſs and lefs the object of fear and hope ; and as 
virtue i» ſaid to be that which produces ultimate gocd be- 
low, whatever is ſuppoſed to produce ultimate good be- 
low 1s ſaid to be virtue: right and wrong are confounded, 
becaule remote conlequences cannot perfectly be _— 


produce miſery, and inflict upon itſelf the puniſhment it 
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THE ADVENTURER, 83 
ll nick de and pal 
reftrained, is broken RED 
ſcience are overborne by ſophiſtry ; and the acquired and 
habitual ſhame of vice is ſubdued by the perpetual ef- 
forts of vigorous refiſtance. 

But the inference from which theſe dreadful conſe- 


maxim in ſpeculative morality, which all rhe treaſures 
of learning have been laviſhed to ſupport, and all the 
flowers of wit collected to recommend; it has been the 
favourite of ſome among the wiſeſt and beſt of mankind 
i ion ; and is at once venerable for its 


in every 
age, and lovely in the bloom of a new youth. And yer 


if it be allowed, that they who languiſh in diſc ſe and in- 
digence, who ſuffer pain, hunger, and nakedneſs, in ob- 
ſcuriry and folitude, are leſs happy than thoſe who, 
with the ſame degree of virtue, enjoy health, and caſe, 
and plenty, who are diſtinguiſhed by fame, and courted 
5 it follows, that virtue alone is not efficient 
happineſs, becauſe virtue cannot always beftow thoſe 
things upon which happineſs is confeſſed to depend. 

It is indeed true, That virtue in profperity enjoys more 
than vice ; and that in adverſity ſhe ſuffers leſs, If prof- 
perity and adverſity, therefore, were merely accidental 
to virtue and vice, it might be granted, that ſetting aſide 
thoſe thy upon which moral conduct has no in- 
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Are external advantages then too light to turn the 
ſcale? Will an act of virtue, by which all are rejected, 
enſure more happineſs than an act of vice, by which all 
— Are the advantages which an eſtate, ob- 


regret 
tumely that follow the loſs of conveniencies, which virtue 


has rejected, more than compenſated by content and ſelf. 
approbation ? | 


thoſe who ſuffcr the ſame calamity, and almoſt wiſhi 
in the bitterncfs of his diſtreſs, that he had impr. ved 
ity which he had loſt. 

It may indeed be 


is rendered affliftive only by impatience and diſcontent. 
But whether this be granted or denied, it remains true 


chat the happincſs in both theſe Hates is not equal; and 


that in one the means to enjoy life were acquired by vice, 
—Ẽ— 14 ge be Me And if it be pol- 


the whole of life, From what rational motives can the 
to that act be xcliſted ? Bram cane, fr 


| 


a fingle act of vice, to encreaſe happineſs upon 
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but ſuch as ariſe from the belief of a future tate, in which 
virtue will be rewarded and vice punithed; for to what 
can happineſs be wiſcly ſacrificed, but to greater happi- 
neſs ? and how can the ways of God be juſtified, if a 
man, by the irreparable injury of his neighbour, hecomes 
happier upon the whole, than he would have been if he 
had obſerved the eternal rule, and done to another as he 
would that another ſhould do ro him ? 

Perhaps I may be told, that to talk of ſacrificing hap - 
pineſs to greater happineſs (as virtue) is abſurd ; and 
that he who is reſtrained from fraud or violence, merely 
from the fear of hell, is no more virtuous than he who 1s 
reſtrained merely by the fear of a gibbet. 

But ſuppoſing this to be true, yet with to ſoci- 
ety, mere external rectitude of conduct anſwers all the 
purpoſes of virtue; and if I travel without being robbed, 
it is of little conſequence to me, whether the perſons 
whom I mect on the road were reſtrained from attempt- 
ing to invade my property by the fear of puniſhment, or 
the abhorrence of vice: ſo that the gibbet, if it does not 

| virtue, is yet of ſuch inconteſtible utility, that 

believe thoſe gentlemen would be very unwilling that 
it ſhould be removed, who are, notwithſtanding fo zca- 
lous to ſteel every breaſt againſt the fear of damnation ; 
d they be content, however ligent of their 
that their y ſhould be no iſe ſecured 
Moral Beauty, and the prevalence 


accidental and adventitious happincſs and miſcry; and 
——— _— — —— 
peus that virtue only alleviates calamity, and vice only 
moderates delight ; the anſwer of Revelation is known; 
and it muſt be the taſk of thoſe who reje& it to give a 
+ It is enough for me to have proved that man is 
at preſent in fuch a ftate: I pretend not to trace the 


the man, and happy he alone, 
He who can call to-day his on; 
He who, ſecure within, can ſay, 
To-morrow do thy worſt, ſor I have liv'd to-day. Daxorx. 


To the Adventurer. 


Sir, 
JT is the fate of all who do not live in neceſſary or acci 
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THE ADVENTURER, 57 
whom their happineſs is confefſed to depend, that civi- 
liry which they laviſh upon others, without hope of any 

reward than a trivial and momentary gratification 

their vanity, by an echo of their compliments and a 
return of their obciſance ? 

Of this caprice there are none who have more cauſe to 
complain than myſelf. That I am a perſon of ſome im- 

ance has never yet been diſputed : I ain allowed to 
— great power to pleaſe and 10 inſtruct; I always 
contribute to the felicity of thoſe by whom 1 am well- 
treated; and I muſt confeſs, that I am never abuſed 
without leaving marks of my reſentment behind me. 

I am generally regarded as a friend ; and there are 
few who could think of parting with me for the laſt 
time, without the utmoſt regret, ſolicitude, and reluQ- 
ance. I know, wherever I come, I have been the ob- 
ject of deſire and hope; and that the pleaſure which I 
am expected to diffuſe, has, like all others, been enjoyed 
by anticipation. By the young and gay, thoſe who are 
entering the world cither as a icenc of buſineſs or plea» 
ſure, I am frequeutly deſired with ſuch impatience, that 
although every moment brings on wrinkles and 
tude v ich irrefiftible rapidity, that they will be willi 
that the time of my abſence ſhould be annihi 
and the approach if wrinkles and decrepitude ren- 
dered yet more precipitate. There cannot ſurely be 
ſtronger evidence than this of my influence their 
bank, or of Gair cliiiien Br.20: cot ns 
2 with which I am at firſt 7 quickly ſub- 

they appear to wea my company; 
would — ſhorten F c to 1 the hour of —— 
ture ; aud they reilect upon the length of my viſit with 


ret. 
To the I confeſs I am not able to procure equal 
Pd et there are {ome of theſe who hace 
ben remarkable for their virtue, among whom I experi- 
eace more conſtant reciprocations of fricadſhip. I never 
heard that they cxpreſſed an impatient expectation of 
me when abſent, nor do they receive me with rapture 
when I come; but while I ſtay they treat me with come 
e placency 
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and humour ; and in as their 
per? for 5k violent, the by of their 
condutt is more equal: they ſuffer me to leave them in 
an evening without importunity to prolong my viſit, 
and think of my departure with indifference. 

You will, perhaps, imagine that I am diſtinguiſhed 
by ſome ſtrange fingularity, of which the uncommon 
treatment that I receive is a conſequence, As few can 
judge with impartialiry of their own character, none are 

heved merely upon their own evidence who affiim it 
to be good: I will therefore deſcribe to you the manner 
in which I am received 1 ry ditterent ſta- 
tions, capacities, and employments. The facts ſhall be 
exhibited withourfalſc colouring ; I will neither ſuppreſs, 
ſoften, nor exaggerate any circumſtance, by which the 
GE — — — o theſe facts may be diſco» 

know that your ſagacitv will do me juſtice, 

25 riſe very early; and the firſt — 
that 1 ſce is a peaſant at his work, who generally regards 
me with a ſmile, though he ſeldom participates of my 


with him; yet he always talks of me with complacency, 
and never treats me with negle or indecorum, _— 
os holiday, when he has been rippling; and 
this I can eaſily overlook, though he commonly re- 
ceives a hint of thi fault the next morning, that he may 
be the more upon his guard for the furure. 
| — — — w — 
fied with the behaviour of thoſe whom 1 firſt fee, 
my early walks in town I am alm-| ſure to be i Led, 
As ſoon as the wretch, who has paſſed the night at 2 
tavern, or a gaming-tab'c, perceives me at a diftance, he 
to mutter curſes iaſt me, though he knows 
they will be fulfilled upon himſelf ; and is impatient till 
he can bar his door an hide l imſelf in bed. 

I have one ſiſter, and though her complexion is very 
dark, yet the is not without her charms. She is, I con- 
eſs, ſaid to look = - light, in her jewels, and 
at a public place, * her dreſs and 


r e prevent too minute an 


bounty. His labour is ſcarce ever ſuſpended while I am 
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THE ADVENTURER. 
examination of her perſon. Some good judges have 
cied, though perhaps a little whumfically, that there is 
ſomething ine xpreſlibly pleaſing in her by moonlight: a 
kind of placid eaſc, a gentle languor, which ſoſtens hes 
features, and gives new grace to her manner: they lay 


too, that ſhe is beſt diſpoſed to be agreeable company in 


a walk, under the chequered ſhade of a grove, along the 
banks of a river, or upon the ſandy beach by the 


My ſiſter's principles, in many particulars, differ from 
mine; but there has been always ſuch a harmony be- 
tween us, that ſhe ſeldom ſiniles upon thoſe who have 
ſuffered me to paſs with a contemptuous neghgence ; 
much lefs docs ſhe uſe her influcace, which is very great, 
to procure any advantage for thoſe who drive me from 
their preſence with outrage and abuſe ; and yet none are 
more aſſiduous in their addrefles, nor — longer upon 


her privacy, than thoſe who are moſt —— a my 


enemies. 
She is generally better received NDS 
rich; and indecd ſhe ſeldom viſits the indigent and the 
wretched without bringing ſomething for their relief 
yet thoſe — — yp 
of pleaſure, and are ſcen longeſt in her company, are 
_ ſuſpected of yy deſign. 
ou will, perhaps, think there is ſomething 
tical in all this ; and left you ſhould not yet 2 
difcover my true ch racter ſufficiently to engage you in 
my intereſt, I will give vou a ſhort hiſtory of the inci- 


. happened to me during the laſt eight 
it is now four o'clock in the afternoon: about ſeven 


—.— —— 22 
ſtaggering a few paces, he ſcow led at me under his hat, 
me 


n by telling the watchman, as 


and inſulted 
well as he that he 
G 


ad fat in company wath my 
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ſiſter till he became too drunk to find his way home, 
which nevertheleſs he had attempted ; and that he hated 
„ gfgodinc Bw hated the devil. He then de- 
ed that a or a chair might be 
called ro carry — — - * 
About nine I viſited a young lady who could not ſee 
me, becauſe ſhe was but juſt returned from a rout. I 
went next to a ſtudent in the Temple, who received me 
with youu joy; but told me. that he was going to dine 
a gentleman, whoſe daughter he had long courtcd, 
and who at length, by the interpoſition of friends, had 
been perſuaded to conſent to the match, though ſeveral 
others had offered a larger ſettlement. From this inter- 
view I had no defire to derain him; and about twelve I 
found a young prodigal, to whom 1 had afforded 
ppertunitics of fehicity, which he ncgleCted to im- 


; and whom 1 had ſcarce ever left ana dre up | 


convinced him, that he was waſting life in the ſearch 
pleaſure which he could never find. He looked upon me 
with a countenance full of ſuſpicion, dread, and per- 
plexity, and ſeemed to wiſh that I had delayed my vikt, 
or been excluded 4 ſervant ; imagining, as 1 have 
finace heard, that a bailiff was behind me. After dinner, 
I again met my friend the ſtudent ; but he who had fo 
lately received me with extaſy, now lecred at me with a 
ſullen diſcontent; and if it had been in his power, would 
have deſtroyed me, for no other reaſon than becauſe the 


old gentleman, whom he had viſited, had changed his 3 
mind. 


You may, perhaps, be told, that I am myſelf incon- 
ſtant and capricious; that I am never the ſame perſon 
— hours together, and that no man knows 

r at my next viit I ſhall bring him good or evil: 
bur identity of perſona miglit with equal truth be denied 
of the Adventurer, and of cvery other being upon earth; 
for all auimal bodies arc in a ftate of perperual decay and 
renovation. So ridiculous a ſlander does not indeed de- 
ſerve a ſerious reply: and I believe you are now ready 
to anſwer every other cavil of my enemies, by convinc- 
ing the world that it is their own fault if 1 do not always 


leave C 
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leave them wiſer and better than I found them; and 
whoever has, through life, continued to become gra- 
du illy wiſer and better, has obtained a ſource of divme 
felicity, a well of living water, which, like the widow's 
oil, thall encreaſe as it is poured out; and which, though 
it was ſupplied by time, cteru ty ſhall not _—_ 

I hope, Sir, your paper will be a means uf procuring 
me — treatment; and that „ou will yourſelf be ſoli- 
citous to ſecure the friendſhip of 

Your humble ſervant, 
To-dave 


No. XII. SATURDAY, DEC. 16, 1782 


Magnum pauperics opprobrium jubet 
Quidvis aut facere aut pati. Hozre 


Fc whom the dread of want enſnares, 
With batenuls acts, with meanacts bears. 


| To the Adventurer. 

Sir, 
Of all the expedicnts that have been found out to al- 

leviate the miſeries of life, none is left to deipair but 
complaint; and though complaint, without hope of re- 
lief., may be thought rather to encreaſe than mitigate an- 
guiſh, as it recollects every circumſtance of diftreſs, and 
imbitters the memory of paſt ſufferings by the anticipa- 
tion of future, yet, like weeping, it is an indulgence of 
that which it is pain to ſuppreſs, and ſoorhs with the 
hope of pity the wretch who deſpairs of comfort. Of 
this number is he who now you: yet the ſolace 
of complaint and the hope of pity. are not the only mo- 
uves that have induced me to communicate the ſeries of 


events, by which I have been led on in an infenfible de- 
vation from felicity, and at laft plunged in irremediable 


calamity. r and 
3 am, 
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therefore, ſolicitous to warn them of the path that 
leads to the precipice from which I have fallen. 

I am the only child of a wealthy farmer who, as he 
was himſelf illiterate, was the more zealous to make his 
ſon a ſcholar; imagining that there was in the know- 
pm > — and Latin, ſome {ſecret charm of perpe- 

influence, which as I paſſed through life would 
ſmooth the way before me, eſtabliſh the happineſs of 
ſucceſs, and ſupply new reſources to diſappointment. 
But not being able to deny himſelf the pleaſure he found 
in having me about him, inftead of ſending me out to 
a boardiag- ſchool, he offered the curare of the pariſh 
ten pounds a year and his board to become my tutor. 

This gentleman, who was in years, and had lately 
buried his wife, accepted the employment, but refuſed 
the falary. The work of education, he ſaid, would 
agreeably fill his intervals of leiſure, and happily coin- 
cide with the duties of his function: but he obſerved 
that his curacy, which was thirty pounds a year, and 
had long ſubſiſted him when he had a family, would 
make him wealthy now he was a ſingle man : and there- 
fore he inſiſted to pay for his board. To this my father, 
with whatever reluctance, was obliged ro conſent. At 
the age of fix years I began to read my Accidcnce under 
my — 4 and at fifteen had gone through the Latin 
and Claffics. But the languages were not all that 
1 — — beſides 1 leſt 
I taught me the theory of Chriſtianity by 
the precepts, and the practice by his example. 

As his temper was calm and fteady, the influcnce 
which — — over me was unlimited: he was 
never capriciouſly ſevere ; ſo tha? I regarded his diſplea- 
ſure not as an effeft of his infirmity, but of my own 
fault : he diſcovered fo much affection in the pleaſure 
with which he commended, and in the tender concern 
with which he reproved me, that I loved him as a father; 
and his devotion, though rational and manly, was yt 


ſo habitual and fervent, that I reverenced him as a ſaint. 


I found even my paſſions controuled by an awe which 


his preſence impreſſed ; and by a conftant — | 
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his doctrine and his life, I acquired ſuch a ſenſe of my 
connexion with the inviſihle world, and ſuch a conviction 
of the conſciouſneſs of Dei y to all my thoughts, that 
every inordinate with was ſecretly ſu ed, and my 
conduct regulated by the moſt 1 ircumſpec- 


don. 

My father thought he had now taken ſufficient care 
of my education, and therefore began to expect chat I 
ſhould afhit in ovcrlooking his ſervants, and managing 
his farm, in which he intended I ſhould ſucceed him : 
but my preceptor, whoſe principal view was not my tempo- 
ral advantage, told him. that as a farmer, great 
my learning would be totally uſeleſe ; and that the only 
way to make me ſerviceable to mankind, in proportion 
to the knowledge I had acquired, would he to ſend me 
to the univerſity, that at a proper time I might take 
orders. But my father. befides that he was ſtill unwill- 
ing to part with me, had probably many reaſons againſt 
my earcring the world in a caſſock. Such, however, was 
the deference which he paid to my tutor, that he had 
almoſt implicitly ſubmi: ted to his determination, when a 
relation of my mother's, who was an att-rney of great 
practice in the Temple, came to ſpend part of the long 
vacation at our houſe, in conſequ2ace of invitations 
which had been often repcated during an abſeace of 
many vears. 

My father thought that an opportunity of conſulti 
how to diſpoſe of me, with a man fo well acquainted wi 
life, was not to be loſt; and perhaps he ſecretly 
that my preceptor would give up his opinion as md. fen- 
fivle, if a perſon of the lawvcr's experience thould deciare 
againſt it. Nv couſin was accordingly made umpare in 
the debate; and after he had heard the arguments on 
both fides, he declared againft my becoming a farmer : 
he ſaid, it would be an act of injuſtice to bury my parts 
and Icarning in the ob curity of rural life; becauſe, if 
produced to the world, they would probably be rewarded 
with wealth and diſtinction. My preceptor imagined 
the qeſtion aS now finally determined in his favour; and 


being obliged to viſit one of his pariſhioacts that was 
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me a look of congratulation as he went 
perceived his check glow with a fluſh of tri- 
his eye ſparkle with tears of delight. | 
| had no ſooner left the room than my couſin 
gu the converſation 24 turn; he told my father, 
— 2 — is making me a farmer, he 
was not an advocate for my — par ſon ; for that 
to make a young fellow a parſon, without being able to 


« years.” And after ſome other ſprightly ſallies, which, 

h they made my father laugh, _ me tremble. 
He cl him upon the ſhoulder, « If have a 
mind your boy ſhould make a figure in life, old 
« tleman,” fays he, put him clerk to me; my 
« chancellor King was no better than the fon of a coun- 
« try-ſhopkeeper; and y maſter gave a perſon of much 
greater eminence many a half crown when he was an 
« attorney's clerk in the next chambers to mine. What 
« fay you? ſhall I take him up with me or no? My father, 
who had liſtened to this propoſal with great eagerneſs, 
as ſoon as my couſin had done ſpeaking, cried, 
« A match;” and immediately gave him his hand, in 
token of his conſent, Thus the bargain was ſtruck, and 
my fate determined before my tutor came back. 

It was in vain that he afterwards cbjeCted to the cha- 
safter of my new maſter, and expreſſed the moſt dread- 
f.1 apprehenfhons at my becoming an attorney's clerk, 
and entering iuto the ſociety of wretches who had been 
repreſented to him, and perhaps not unjuſtly, as the 
moſt profligate upon earth. They do not, indecd, become 
worle than others, merely as clerks ; but as young per- 
ſons, who with more money to ſpend in the gratification 
of appetite, are ſooner than others abandoned to their 
own conduct: for tliough they are taken from under 
the protection of a parent, yet being ſcarce conſidered as 

in 
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in a ſtate of ſervitude, they are not ſufficiently reſtrained 
by the authority of a maſter. 

My father had conceived of my couſin as the beſt- 
natured man in the world; and probably was intoxicated 
with the romantic hope of living to fee me upon the 
Bench at Weſtminſter-hall, or of meeting me on the 
circuit lolling in my own coach, and atrended by a crowd 
of the inferior inſtruments of juſtice. He was not there- 
fore to be moved either by expoſtulation or intreaty ; and 
I {.t out with my couſin on horſcback, to meet the ſtage 
at a town within a few miles, after having taken leave 
of my father, with a tenderacſs that melted us both ; 
and received from the hoary ſaint his laſt inftruCtions and 
benediction, and at length the parting embrace, which 
was given with ſilent ardour of unutterable wiſhes, and 
repeated with tears that could no longer be ſuppreſſed 
or concealed, 

When we were ſcated in the coach, my couſin began 
to make himſelf merry with the regret and diſcontent 
that he perceived in my countenance, at leaving a cow - 
houſe, a hog-ſtye, and two old gray pates, who were 
contending whether I ſhould be buried in a farm or a 
college. I, who had ne er heard either my father or 
tutor treated with irreverence, could not conceal my 

pleaſure and reſentment: but he ſtill continued to 
rally my country- ſimplicity with many alluſions which 
I did not then underftand, but which greatly delighted 
the reſt of the company. The fourth day brought us 
to our journcy's end; and my maſter, as ſoon as we 
reached his chambers, ſhook me by the hand, and bid 
me welcome to the Temple. 

He had been ſome years a widower; and his only 
child a daughter being ſtill at a boarding - ſchool, his 
family conſiſted only of a man and maid - ſervant and 
myſelf: for though he had two hired clerks, vet th 
lodged and boarded themſelves. The horrid CLIT 
and profaneneſs of theſe fel'ows terrificd and diſguſted 
me; nor could I believe that my maſter's property and 
mtereft could be ſafely intruſted with men who, in every 
— + -—: 

theres 
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I-rherefore thought it my duty to appriſe him of his 
danger; and accordingly, one day when we were at din- 
ner, I communicated my ſuſpicion, and the rraſon upon 
which it was founded. The formal folemfiity with 
which I introduced this converſation, and the air of im- 
portance which I gave to my diſcovery, threw him into 
a violene fit of laughter ; which ſtruck me dumb with 
confuſion and aſtoniſhment. As ſoon as he recovered 
himſelf, be told me, that though his clerks might uſe 
ſome exprefiions that I had not been accuſtomed to hear, 
yet he believed them to be very honeſt; and that he 
laced more c:mfidence in them than he would in 2 
prig, of whom he knew nothing but that he went 

every morning and evening to prayers, and ſaid grace 
before and after meat. That as ro ſwearing, they meant 
no harm; and as he did not doubt but that every young 
fellow liked a girl, it was better they ſhould joke about 
it than be h inical and fly : not that he would be 
thought to ſuſpect my integrity, or to blame we for 


— 4 which he knew to be merely eflects of the 


and ſuperſtition in which I had becn educated, 
and not the diiguiſes of cunning or the ſubterfuges of 


guilt. 

I was y mortified at my couſin's behaviour on 
this occahon, and wondered from what cauſe it could 
proceed, aud 41 ſhouid fo lightly pa'is over thoſe 
vices in others, which he abſtained himſelf; for 
I had never heard him ſucar z and as his ex preſſions 
were not obſcene, I imagined his converſation was chaſte; 
in which, however, my ignorance deceived me; and it 
was not long before I had reaſon to change my opinion 
of his character. 
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No. XIII. TUESDAY, NOV. 19, 17532. 


—— Sic omnia ſatis 
In pejus ruere, ac retro ſublapſa referri : 
Non aliter quam qui adverſo vix flumine lembum 
Remigiis ſubigit: ſi brachia forte remiſm, 
Atque illum iu præceps prono rapit alveus amni. 


Vino, 
Thus all below, whether by Nature's curſe, 
Or Fae's decree, degen'rate ſtill to worſe. 
So the boat's brawuy crew the current ſtem, 
And, flow advancing, ſtruggle with the ſtream: 
But if they {lack their hands, or ccaſe to ſtrive, 
Then dawa the fiovd with headlong haſte they drive. 
1ER. 


E came one morning to enquire for him at his 
chambers, a lady who had ſomething in her man- 
ner which caught my attention and excited my curioſity 2 
her clothes were fine. but the manner in which they were 
put on was rather flaunting than elegant; her addreſs 
was not eaſy nor polite, but ſeemed to be a ſtrange mix - 
ture of affected ſtate and licentious familiarity. She 
looked in the glaſs while ſhe was ſpeaking to me, and 
without any confuſion adjuſted her rucker. She ſ emed 
rather pleaſed than diſconcerted at being regarded with 
earne ſtneis; and being told that my couhn was abroad, 
the aſked me ſome trifling queſtions, and then making a 
flight court'ſy, took up the fide of her hoop with a jerk 
that diſcovered at leaſt half her leg, and hurried down 
I could not he p enquiring of the clerks, if they knew 
this lady ; and — atly confounded when they told 
me, with an air of ſecrecy, that the was my couſin's 
miſtreſs, whom he had kept almoſt two years in lodgings 
near Covent-Garden. Art firſt 1 ſuſpected this infor- 
mation ; but it was ſoon confirmed by fo many ciccum- 

ſtances, that I could no longer doubt of its truth. 
As my principles were yet untainted, and the influ- 
ence of my education was ftill ſtrong, I regarded my 
| couſin's 
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couſin's ſentiments as impious and deteſtable; and his 
example rather ſtruck me with horror than ſeduced me 
to imitation. I flattered myſelf with hopes of effefting 
his reformation, and took every opportunity to hint rhe 
wickedneſs of allowed incontinence ; for which 1 was 
always rallied yon he was diſpoſed wy > merry, and 
anſwered with the contcinptuous ſneer of ſelf- ſufficiency 
when he was ſullen. | 

Near four years of my clerkſhip were now expired, 
and I had never yet enteted the lifts as a diſputant with 
my couſin : for though 1 conceived myſelf to be much 
his ſuperior in moral and theoloyical learning, and though 
he often admitted me to familiar converſation, yet I ſtill 
regarded the ſubordination of a ſervant to a maſter as 
one of the dutics of my ſtation, and preſerved it with 
ſuch exaQtneſs, that I never exceeded a queſtion or a hint 
when we were alone; and was always filent when he 
had company, though I frequently heard ſuch poſitions 
advanced, as made me vonder that no tremendous token 
of the divine diſpleaſure immediately followed. But 
coming one night from the tavern warm with wine, and, 
as I imagined, fluſhed with polemic ſucceſs, he inſiſted 
upon my taking one glaſs with him before he went to 
bed : and almoſt as ſoon as we were ſear:d, he gave me 
a formal challenge, by denying all Diviac Rcvclation, 
and defying me to prove it. 

I now conſidered cvery diſtinction as thrown down, 
and ſtood forth as the champion of religion, with that 
elevation of mind which the hero always feels at the ap- 
proach of danger. I thought myſelf ſecure of victory; 
and rejoicing that he had now compelled me to do what 
1 had often wiſhed he would permit, I obliged him to 
declare that he would diſpute upon equal terms ; and we 
began the debate. But it was nor long before I was aſto- 
niſhed to find myſelf confounded by a man, whom I faw 
half drunk, and wh ſe lcarning and abilities I deſpiſed 
when he was ſober; for, as 1 had but very lately diſco- 
vered that any of the principles of religion, from the 
immortality of the foul to the deepeſt myitery, had been 
ſo much as queſtivacd, all his objections were new. 1 
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was aſſaulted where I had made no preparation for de- 
fence ; and having not been ſo much accuſtomed to diſ- 

im as to conſider that in the preſent weakneſs of 
— intellects, it is much eaſier to object than anſwer, 
and that in every diſquiſition difficulties arc found which 
cannot be reſolved, I was overborne by the ſudden onſet ; 
and in the tumult of my ſearch after anſwers to his ca- 
vils, forgot to preſs the poſitive arguments on which re- 
ligion is eſtabliſh. d. He took advantage of my confuſion, 
proclaimed his own triumph, and becauſe I was depreficd, 
treated me as vanquiſhed. 

As the event which had thus mortified my pride was 
perpetually revolved in my mind, the fame miſtake ſtill 
continued: I enquired for ſolutions inftcad of proofs, and 
found myſclf more and more entangled in the ſnares of 
ſophiſtry. In ſome other converſations which my couſin 
was now eager to begin, new dithculties were ftarted, 
the labyrinth of doubt grew more intricate, aud as the 
queſtion was of infinite moment, my mind was brought 
into the moſt diſtreſoful anxicty. I ruminated inceſſantly 
on the ſubject of our debate, ſometimes chiding myſelf 
for my doubts, and ſometimes applauding the courage 
and freedom of my inquiry. 

While my mind was in this ſtate, I heard by accident 
that there was a club at an alchouſe in the neighbour- 
hood, where ſuch ſubjects were freely debated; to which 
every body was admitted without ſcruple or formality. 
To this club in an evil hour I reſolved to go, that I might 
learn how k notty points were to be diſcuſſed, and truth 
diſtinguiſhd from error. | 

Accordingly, on the next club-night I mingled with 


the multitude tliat was aſſembled in this ſchool of folly 


and infidelity : 1 was at firſt diſguſtcd at the groſs igno- 
rance of ſome, and ſhocked at the horrid blaſphemy of 
others; but curiolity prevailed, and my ſenſibility by 
degrees wore off. I found that almoſt every ſpeaker had 
a difierent opinion; which ſome of them ſupported by 
arguments, that to me, who was utterly unacquainted 
with diſputation, appcared to hold oppoſitc probabilities 
in exact equipoilc ; ſo _ inſtcad of heing confirmed 

in 
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in any principle, I was diveſted of all; the perptexi 
ye fon boner was increaſed, and I contracted folk u hable 
queſtioning whatever offered itſelf to my imagination, 
that I almoſt doubted of my own exiſtence. 

n proportion as I was lefs aſſured in my principles, I 
was lefs circumſpe ct in my conduct: but ſuch was ftill 
the force of education, that any groſs violence offered 
to that which I had held ſacred, and every act which I 
had been uſed to regard as incurring the forfeiture of the 
Divine Favour ſtung me with remorſe. I was, indeed, 


| A 
and r to the ſanction of his law; and I was firſt 
ſed by a proſtitute in my return from a declamation 
on the Bcauty of Virtue, and the Strength of the Moral 


I began now to give m entirely to ſenſuality ; 
and the — of m_ — my proſpects 
of felicity. That peace of mind, which is the ſunſhine 
of the ſoul, was exchanyed for the gloom of doubt and 
the ftorm of paſſion; and my confidence in God and 
hope of everlaſting jov, for ſudden terrors and vain 
wiſhes, the loathings of ſatiety, and the anguiſh of diſ- 


principal ſpeaker at the club, and deemed a profound 
philoſopher, to aſſiſt the labours of my own mind in rhe 
inveſtigation of truth, and relieve me from diſtraction by 
removing my doubts: but this gentleman, inſtead of 


adminiſtering relief, lamented the prejudice of educs- 
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THE ADVENTURER, 71 
non, which he ſaid hindered we from yielding without 
reſerve to the force of truth; and might — 1 _ 

my mind anxious, though my judgment ſhould be 
— * But as the moſt effeltual — for this 
deplorable evil, he recommended to me the works of 
Chubb, Morgan, and many others z which I procured, 
and read with great eagerneſs ; and though I was not 
at laſt a ſound Deiſt, yet I perceived with ſome plcaſure 
my ſtock of polemic knowledge was greatly in- 
ſo that, inftcad of being an auditor, I com- 
a ſpeaker at the club; aud though to ſtand up 
to a crowd in an alchouſe, til) nlence is com- 
the ſtrake of a hanamer, is as low an ambi- 
taint the human mind, yet I was much ele- 
my new diſtinction, and picaſed with the de- 
hat was paid to my judgment. I ſometimes, 
reflected, that I was propagating opinions by 
myſelf become vicious and wrecched ; but 
iately occurred, that though my conduct was 
it could not be proved that my vuiuc was lets ; 
things u hich 1 avoided as vicious upon 
iples, were innocent upon my neu. 1 
on in my career, and was pcrpetually 
invention for new topics and illuſtration z 
among other expedicnts, as well to advance my re- 
putation as to quiet my conſcicuce, and delwer me 
— the torment of remorſe, 1 thought of the fol- 
lowing : 

Having learned that all error is innocent, becauſe it is 
involumary, I conclud.d, that nothing more was ne- 
ceſſary to quiet the mind than to prove that all vice was 
error: I therefore formed the following argument: 
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did not intend that which has Lappened ; ſo that every 
H vice 
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vice is an error; and therefore no vice will be pu- 


« niſhed.” 

I communicated this ingenious contrivance to my 
friend the philoſopher, who, inſtead of detecting the 
difference between 1gnorance and perverſeneſs, or ſtating 
the limitations within which we arc bound to ſeck our 
own incſs, applauded the acuteneſs of my penetra- 
tion, the force of my reaſoning. I was impatient 
to diſplay ſo novel and important 8 to the club; 
and the attention that it drew upon me gratified my am- 
bition to the utmoſt of my expeCtatim. I had indecd 
ſome opponents; but they were ſo little ſkilled in ar- 
gumentation, and fo ignorant of the ſubject, that it only 
rendered my conqueſt more fignal and important ; for 
the chairman ſummed up the arguments on both ſides 
with ſo exact and ſcrupulous an impartiality, that as I 

nat to have been confutcd, thoſe who could not 

the weakneſs of my antagoniſts, thought that to 
confute me was impoſſible ; my ſophiſtry was taken for 
demonſtration ; and the number of proſcl was incre- 
dible. The aſſembly conſiſted chiefly of clerks and ap- 
prentices, young perſons who had received a religious 
though not a liberal education; for thoſe who were to- 
tally ignorant, or wholly abandoned, troubled not them- 
_—_ with ſuch diſputations as were carried on ow 

ub: and theſe unhappy boys, the impetuoſity of w 
paſſions was reſtrained chiefly by fear, as - = A had nat 
yet become a habit, were glad to have the ſhackics 
fruck off which they were told prieftcraf: had put on. 

But however I might ſatisfy others, I was not yet ſa- 


ary : 

found; but ſuch was my good fortune, that an illiterate 
mechanic afforded me a moſt ſeaſonable relief, * by dif 
« cufling the important queſtion, and demonſtrating that 
the ſoul was not nor could be immortal.” I was, indeed, 
diſpoſed to believe without the ſevereſt ſcrutiny, what 1 
now began ſecretly to wiſh ; for ſuch was the ſtate of 
my mind, that I was willing to give up the hope of 
everlaſting happineſs to be delivered from the dread of 
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perpetual miſery; and as I thought of dying as a remote 
event, the apprebenſion of loling my — unh my 
life, did not much interrupt the plealurcs of the bagnio 

were, however, interrupted by another cauſe ; 
for 2 a diſtemper, Which alarmed and terri- 
ficd me, in proportion as its progreis was iu ift, and its 
conſequences were dreadful. In this diſtreſs I applied to 
a young turgcun, who was a ſpeaker at the club, and 
gained a gentecl ſublilicace by Keeping it in repair ; he 
treated my complaint as a trifle; and to prevent any ſe- 
rious reflections in this interval of pain and ſolitude, he 
rallied the deplorable ienyth of my countcnance, and cx- 
horted me to bchave like a man. 

My pride, rather than my fear, made me very ſoli- 
citous to conceal this diſorder from my couſin; but he 
ſoon diſcovered it, rather with pleaſure than anger, as it 
completed his triumph, and afforded him a new ſubject 
of raillery and mernment. By the ſpiritual and cor- 
poreal ailiſtance of my fu;ycon, I was at length icſtored 
to my health, with the ſame diſſolute morals, and a re- 
lolut on to purſue my pleaſures with mure caution. In- 
ſtcad, therefore, of hiring a proſtitute, 1 now endua- 
voured to ſeduce the virgin, aud corrupt the wilt, 
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Admont, et magna teſtatur voce per umbras: 
Ditcite juliitiam moniti, et non temnere Divos, Vu O. 


Even vet his voice from hell's dread ſhades we hear— 
Beware, lcaro juſtice, and the Gods revere.” 


IN theſe attempts my new principles afforded me great 
aſlifiance: for I found that thoſe whom I could con- 
vert, I could eafily debauch ; and that to convert many, 
nothing more was neceſſary than to advance my prin- 
i and allege ſomething in defence of them, by 
I appcared to be — mytelf; for not being 

| 3 able 
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able to diſpute, they thought that the argument which 
had convinced me, would, if they could underſtand it, 
convince them: ſo that by yielding an implicit aſſent, they 
at once paid a compliment to their own judgments, and 
— the way to the indulgence of appetite. 

While I was thus gratifying every inordinate deſire, 
and paſſing from one degree of guilt to another, my 
_ couſin determined to take his daughter, who was now 
in her mincteenth year, from ſchool ; and as he intended 
to make her miſtre's of his family, he quitted his cham- 
we 12271 frequently ſeen, and al 

is lady I had 0 ways 
admired; ſhe — no ſooner come home, than 
I endeavoured to recommend myſelf by a thouſand aſſi- 
duinies, and rejoiced in the many opportunities that were 
afforded me to entertain her alone; and perceived that 
ſhe was not diſpleaſed with my company, nor inſenſible 
to my complaiſance. 

My couſin, though he had ſeen the eſſects of his do- 
cuments of inſidelity in the corruption of my morals, 
vet coul4 not forbcar to fſneer at religion in the preſence 
of his daughter: a practioe in which I now always con- 
curred, as it facilitated the execution of a defign that I 
had formed of rendering her ſubſervient to my pleatures. 
I might indeed have married her, and perhaps my couſin 
ſecretly intended that I ſhould; but I knew women too 
well to think that marriage would confine my wiſhes to 
a ſingle object; and I was utterly averſe to a ſlate in 
which the pleaſure of varicty muſt be ſacrificed to do- 
meſtic quiet, or domeſtic quiet to the plcaſure of variety; 
for I neither imagincd that I could long indulge myſelf 
in an unlawful familiarity with many women, before it 
would by fome accident be diſcovered to my wife: nor 
that ſhe would be fo very courtcous or philoſophical, as 
to ſuffer this indulgence without expoſtulation and cla- 
mour ; and beſides, I had no liking to a brood of children, 
whoſe wants wo ild ſoon become importunate, and whoſe 
claim to my indufiry and frugality would be univertally 
acknowledged; though the offspring of a miſtreſs _ 
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THE ADVENTURER, 75 
be abandoned to beggary, without breach of the law, 
or offence to ſociety. 

The young lady, on the contrary, as ſhe perceived 
that my addreſſes excecded common civilites, did not 
queſtion but that my view was to obtain her for a wife; 
and I could diſcern that ſhe often expected ſuch a de- 
claration, and ſeemed diſappointed that I had not yet 

led an application to her father: bur imagining, L 

uppoſe, that theſe circumſtances were only delayed till 

the fitteſt opportunity, ſhe did not ſcruple to admit all 
the freedoms that were conſiſtent with modeſty ; and I 
drew every day nearer to the accompliſhment of my de- 
fign, by inſenſible reproaches, without alarming her 
fear, or confirming her hopes. | 

I knew that only two things were necef{:ry ; her paſ- 
ſions were to be inflamed, and the morives from which 
they were to be ſuppreſſed, removed. I was therefore 
perpetually infinuating, that nothing which was natural 
could be ill; I complained of the impoſitions and re- 
ſtraints of prieftcraft and ſuperſtition ; and, as if theſe 
hints were caſual and accidental, I would immediately 
afterwards ſing a tender ſong, repcat ſome ſeducing verſes, 


* 


But hencefoward, let never inſulted beauty admit a 
ſecond time into her preſence the wretch who has once 
attempted to ridicule religion, and ſubſtitute other aids 
to human frailty, for that love of God which is better 
« than lite,” and that fear Which is the beginning 
« of wiſdom:“ for whoever makes ſuch an attempt. iu- 
tends to betray; the contrary conduct being without 
queſtion the intereſt of every one whoſe intentions are 
good, bec ue even thoſe who profancly deny religion to 

of Divine origin, do vet acknowledge that it is a po- 
litical inſtitution well calculated ro ſtrengthen the band 
of ſociety, and to keep out the ravager by intrenching 
innocence and arming virtue. To oppoſe theſe cor- 
rupters by argument rather than coutempr, is to parley 


1 who may be excluded by ſhutting a 
My 
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My couſin's daughter uſed frequently to diſpute with 
me, and theſe diſputes always favoured the execution of 
my project; * ict I ſhould alarm her too much, 
often affected to appear half in jeſt; and when I ven- 
2 — take any liberty, by which the bounds of mo- 
deſty was ſomewhat invaded, I ſuddenly deſiſted with 
an air wary negligence; and as the atiempt was not 
purſued, and nothing farther ſeemed to be intended than 
— — it was regarded but as i, Ray 
2 — or a frown. Thus ſhe 

by degrees. 

NN. engaged her in a debate, Whethcr the 
— natural appetites was in itſelf innocent ? 


76 


8283 and local: 8 
— ear up in a nunnery was ſtill evil, though 
enjoy 2 ſo the tranſmitting her beauty to 

was though under certain circum- 
| many For by ich laws been forbidden. This ſhe 
affected utterly to deny, and I propoſed that the queſtion 
ſhould be referrcd to papa, without informing him 
ef ur debme, nad that it ould be detcrmaned by bus 
opinion: a propoſal to which ſhe readily agreed. 1 im- 
medi 


that it ſunk —— wick phone 


I did not, however, fail to introduce a ſuitable topic 
of diſcourſe the next time my couſin was preſent ; and 
having ſtated the queſtion in general terms, he gave it in 
my favour, without ſuſpectiug that he was judge iu his 
own cauſe z and the next time I waz alone with his 
daughter, without mentioning his deciſion, I renewed 
my familiarity ; I found her reſiſtance lefs refolutc, pur- 
ſued mv advantage, and completed her ruin. 

Within a few months the perceived that ſhe was with 
child ; a circumſtance that ſhe communicated to me with 
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of the moſt piercing diſtreſs: but infſtcad of 
conſenting to marry her, to which ſhe had often urged 
me with all the little arts of perſuaſion that ſhe could 
praftiſe, I made light of the affair, chid her for being ſo 


much alarmed at fo trivial an accident, and propoſed a 


medicine which I told her would effectually prevent the 
diſcovery of our intercourſe, by deſtroying the eſſect of 
it before it could appear. At this propoſition the fainred ; 
and when ſhe recovered, oppo ed it wit terror and re- 
gret, with tears, trembling, and intreaty : but I conti- 
nued inflexible; and at length either removed or over- 
ruled her ſcruples, by the ſame arguments that had firſt 
ſeduced her to guilt. 

The long vacation was now commenced, and my 
clerkſhip was juſt expired: I therefore propoſed to my 
couſin that we ſhould all make a viſit ro my , hop- 
ing that the fatigue of the journey would favour my 
purpoſe, by in-reafing the effect of the medicine, and 
accounting for an indiſpoſition which it might be ſup- 
poſed to cauſe. 

The plan being thus concerted, and my couſin's con- 
currence being obtained, it was immediately put in ex- 
ecution. I applied to my old friend the club-furgeon, 
to whom I made no ſecret of ſuch affairs; and he imme- 
diately furniſhed me with medicaments, which he aſſured 
me would anſwer my purpoſe ; but either by a miſtake 
in the preparation, or in the quantity. they produced a 
diſorder, which, ſoon after the dear injured unhappy 
— oc bs. terminated in her 


My confuſion and remorſe at this event are nat to be 
expreſſed, but confuſion and remorſe were fi 


I was taken into cuſtody, ſuſpicion of 
murder, Her farher had depoſed, thar juſt before ſhe 
defired to ſpeak to him in private; and that 
ing his hand, and intreating his forgiveneſs, 
the told him that ſhe was with child by me, and that 1 
had poiſuncd her, under pretence of preſerving her re- 
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1 
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jury, whoſe r y in- 
| app 9m. of the crime with which I had 
that they were rather willing that I ſhould 


tne lanes ee hen . 2 being 
but it appearing to the judge in the courſe of 


that murder was not intended, he reprieved me 
jeft the town. 
might now have redcemed the time, and, awakenc d 
to a fonts of my folly and my guilt; might have made 
to mankind the injury which 1 had 
done to ſociety ; and endeavoured to rekindle ſome ſpark 
hope in my own breaſt by repentance and devotion, 
But alas ! in the firſt tranſports of my mind, upon ſo ſudden 
and K. 
the fear ( infamy, and I ſwallowed poiſon: the excels 
9 its immediate eſſett; for, as 
too much great part of jt was thrown v and 
* ſuch a quantity remained behind as was f 
— edtion, ed ya leave me time to con- 
template the horrors of rhe Yalph into which I am 


fan 
2 . deplorable fituation T have been viſited by the 
who was the immediate inſtrument of my miſ- 
fortune, and the philoſopher who directed my — 
bur theſe are friends who ouly rouſe me to keener ſenſi- 
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I have indeed a viſitor of another kind, the good old 
man who firſt taught me to frame a prayer, and firſt 
animated me with the hope of heaven ; but he can only 
lament with me that this hope will not return, and that 
I can pray with confidence no more : he cannot by a 
ſudden miracle re-cſtabliſh rhe principles which I have 
ſubverted. My mind is all doubt, and terror, and con- 
fuſion; I know ing but that I have rendered in- 
effeftual rhe clemency of my Judge, that the approach 
of death is ſwift and inevitable, and that either the ſhades 
of everlaſting night, or the gleams of unquenchable fire 
are at hand. My foul in vain ſhrinks backward: I 

giddy with the thought; the next moment is dif. 
— 


OrstNobus. 
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No. XV. TUESDAY, DEC. 26, 752. 
Inventur medicina meum eſt — Ovrv. 
Med' cine is mine. Daros. 


Ass man mare abhors the maxim which affirms 
the lawfulneſs of doing evil to produce good than 


When the public liberty has been thought iu ſo much 
danger as to make it neceſſary to expoſe life in its de- 
fence, we have been told that life is rhe inferior bleſſing; 
that death is more eligible than ſlavery; and that to 
the contrary opinion, is not only abſurd but infamous. 

This, however, whether it is the rant of enthuſiaſm 


& the inſinuation of cunning, contradicts the voice of 
trieaſon, 
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of whatever other denomination, when by 
i ſlaviſh principles they have been locked 
| never yet petiti ned to be hanged. 

to every individual life is of greater value 
z yet health and eaſe are of greater value 
ife. Though jollity may ſometimes be found in the 
a priſoner, it never enters the chambers of the 
: over pain and ſickneſs, the ſweetneſs of muſic, the 
ightlineſs of humour, and the delicacics of luxury, 
no power. Without health life is miſery ; and 
death, as it removes poſitive evil, is at leaſt a negative 
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this metropolis; medicines which infallibly removeevery 
diſcaſe by which the value of life is annitulated, and 
death rendered a blefling. 

It has been obſerved by naturaliſts, that every climate 

uces plants, peculiarly adapted to remove its 

iar diſeaſes; and by moraliſts, that and evil are 
univerſally diſtributed with an equal hand. My ſubject 
affords a remarkable inftance of the truth of theſe obicr- 
vations : for without this extraordinary intcrpoſition of 
medical power, we ſhould not only be the moſt loath- 
ſome, debilitated, and diſeaſed of all mortals, but our 
would ſocm become deſolate, or, what is worſe, 
ince io France. 

Of this no doubt will remain, if it be conſidered that 
the medicines, from which we are 2 
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THE ADVENTURER, 31 
ble family in the kingdom has received benefit, are ſuch 
as invigorate, cleanſe, and beautify ; for if our nobility 
are impotent, loathſome, and hidcous, in what condi- 
tion are thoſe who are to the viciſlitudes of wet 
and dry, and cold and which in this climate are 
ſudden and frequent? In what c ndition are thoſe who 
ſweat at the furnace, or delve in the mine, who draw in 
peſtilential fumes at every breath, and admit an enemy 
to life at every pore * If a being, whoſe picaciry 
could diſcover effects yet flumbering in their cauſes, 
could perceive the future peers of this realm corked 
cloſe in a vial, or rolled up in a pill; or if, while yer 
more diſtant, they would appear riſing in the vapour of 
an alembic, or agitated in the vortex of a mortar; from 
whence muſt we expect thoſe who ſhould hereafter ſup- 
ply the fleet, the manufatiory, or the field? 

But the good that wouid flow in a thouſand ftreams to 
the community . am theſe fountains of health, and vigour, 
and beauty, is in ſome degree intercepted, by the envy or 
folly f perſons who have, at a great expeace, crowded 
the city with buildings, called Hoſpitals ; in which thoſe 
who have been long taught to mangle the dead, practiſe 
the ſame horrid arts upon the kving;z and where a cancer 
or a gangrene p:oduce the amputation of alimb, though a 
cure for the cancer might hve been purchaſed in Fleet- 
Street for a chilling, and a powder that inftamly ftops the 
progreſs of gangrenc, upon 7 ower- Hill, for ſix pence. In 

pitals diſcaſes are not cured, but rendered incurable : 
and though of this the public has been often ad vertiſed 
by Mr. — Ratiev, who gives advice to the poor in 
Billitzer-L-ne ; yet hu pitals are ſtill filled, and new do- 
nations are wade, Mr. Katſey has indeed hunſelf con- 
tributed to ti is cvil; for he promiſes to cure even thoſe 
who have been thus rendered incurable: a reſource, 
cherc fore, is ſtill left, aud the vulgar will be encouraged 
to throw themſelves into an hoſpital, in compliance with 
their prejudices, by reilecting that after all, they can 


make the experiment which ought to have been their 
lr choice. 
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but I think that all perſons, eſpecially this gentleman, 
ſhould be prohibited from curing theſe incurable patients 
by act of parliament; though I thar he will, after 
this norice, reſtrain the firſt ardour of his benevolence, by 
reflecting that a conduct which may be mercy to one, 
may be cruelty to many; and that in his future advertiſe- 
ments this dangerous promiſe will not be repeated. 

This iſland has been long famous for diſeaſes which 
2re not known in any other part of the world; and my 
pred. ceſſor, the Spetctator, has taken notice of a perſon, 
who in his time, among many other firange maladies, un- 
derrook to cure long ſca- voyages and campaigns.” If 
I cannot acquaint my readers with any new diicafe that 

is equally aſtoniſhing, I can record a method of cure 
which, though it was not ſucceſsful, yet deſerves to be 
remembered for farther experiments. 

The miniſter, the overſeer, and the churchwarden, of 
a pariſh in Kent, after ſetting forth the miſery of a young 
man who was aſſlicted with a rupture, proceed to addreis 
the p hic in the following tc: ms. 

« His friends applied to ſeveral gentlemen for a cure, 
but all proved meffeftual, and wore a rruſs, till we 
« ſent him to Mr. Woody ard, at the King's Arms, near 
„Half Moon- trect. Piccadilly.” 

I: appears, therefore, that ſeveral gentlemen, in the 
zeal of their compaſſion, not only applied for advice, 
but actually wore a truſs for this unfortunate vauth; who 
would, notwithſtanding, ſtill have continued to languiſh 
in great miſery, if they had not at laſt ſent him to Mr. 
Woodward. 

After this inftance of generous compaTon and true 

blic ſpirit, it will be juſt to remark the conduit of per- 
— who have filled a much more elevated ſtation, who 
have been appointed guardians of the people, and whoſe 
obligation to pro vote their happineſs was therefore more 


complicated and extenſive. W 4 

I am told that formerly a patent could not be obtained 
for diſpenſing theſe infallible remedies at a lefs expence 
than ſixty pounds; and yet that, without a patent, coun- 
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der feits are impoſed upon the public, by which diſeaſes are 
rendered more malignant, and death precipitated. I am, 
however, very unwilling to believe that the legiflature 
ever refuſed to permit others to ſnatch ficknets and de- 
crepitude from the grave, without recciviag ſo exorbit- 
ant a conſideration, 

At preſent a patent may be obtained for a much more 
reaſonable ſum; and it is not worth while to enquire, 
whether this tax upon health was ever exorbitant, as it 
is now too light to be felt; but our enemies, if they can- 
not intercept the licence to do good, ſtill labour to ren- 
der it incfleCtual. 

They inſinuate, that though a patent is known to give 
a ſinftion to the medicine, and to be egarded by the vul- 
gar as a certificate of its virtue; yet that, for the cuſto- 
mary fee, a patent may be obtained o diſpenſe poiſon : 
for if the noſtrum itſelf is a ſecrit, its qualities cannot be 
otherwiſe known than by its effects; and concerning its 
effects ao enquiry is made. 

Thu i appears that the Jeſuits, who formerly did us 
ſo much miſchief, are ftill buſy in this kingdom: for who 
elſe could — ſo invidious a reproach for ſo de- 
ſtructive a purpole ? 

But the web of ſubtilty is ſometimes ſo extremely at- 
tenuated, that it is broken bv its own weight; and if 
theſe implacable enemies of our church and ftare had 
attempted leſs, they would have effected more: for who 
c:n belicve, that thoſe names, which thould always be 
read with a ſenſe of duty and obligation, were ever profe 
tituted in public advertitements, for a paltry ſum, to the 
purpoſes of wretches who defraud the poor of ther mo- 
ney, and the ſick of their life, by diſpenſing as remedies, 
drugs that are either ineffectual or permcious, and pre- 
cluding, till it is too late, more etfectual aſliſtance? To 
believe this, would be as ridiculous as o doubt, whether 
an attempt was made to cure Mr. Woodward's patient, 
by applying truſlgs to the abdomen of is triends, after 
It has becn ſo often and fo publicly 4iſertcd in an adver- 
tiſement, ſigned by p-rſons of unqueſtionable veracity ; 

| mated wine ao. tal. 
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> roy ng Nara he and might firſt think of ap- 
ing to Mr. Woodward, upon perceiving that a remedy 
which was ſo troubl-ſome to them, produced no apparent 
effect upon the patient. For my own part, I never hear 
ſophiſtry with patience ; when they are 
uſed to bring calamity upon my country, my indignation 
knows no bounds. Let us unite againſt the arts, as well 
as the power of our cncmies, and continue to improve all 
the ad of our conftitution and our climate; and 
we cannot fail to ſecure health, vigour, and longevity, 
from which the wreath of glory ale wanker: of <py- 
lence derive all their valuc. 


No. XVI. SATURDAY, DEC. zo, 1752. 
_ Gratior & pulchro veniens in corpore virtus. V1RkGe 
More lovely virtue in a lovely form, 


I HAVE obſerved in a former paper, that the relation 
of events is a ſpecics of writing which affords more ge- 
neral entertainment than any other: and to afford enter- 
tainment appears to have been often the principal if not the 
only deſign of thoſe by v hom cven's have been related. 
It muſt, indecd, be confeſſed, that when truths are to 
be recorded, little is left to the choice of the writer; a 
few pages of the Book of Nature or Providence are be- 
fore him; and if he tranſcribes with fidelity, he is not to 
be blamed, if in this fragment good and evil do not 
pear to be always diftiibuted as reward and pum 


But it is juſtly expected of the writer of ſiction, who 
has unbounded liberty to ſelect, to vary and to compli- 
cate, that his plan ſhould be complete, that he ſhould 
principally conſider the moral tendency of his work, and 
that when he relates events he ſhould teach virtue. 

The relation of events becomes a moral lecture when 
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incur contempt ; when the combat of virtue is rewarded 
with honour, and her ſufferings terminate in felicity : 


but though this method of inſtruction has been often re- 


commended, yet I think ſome of its peculiar advantages 
have been Auf overlooked, and for that reaſon not always 
ſecured. 

Facts are eaſily comprchended by every underſtand- 
ing: and their dependence and influence upon each 
other are diſcov by by t..uſe, who would toon be bewil- 
dered in a ſeries of logical deduCtions ; they fix that vo- 
latility which would break away from ratiocinat on; and 
the precept becomes more forcible and ftriking as it 
is connected with example. Precept gains only the 
cold approbation of reaſon, and c ampel an aſſent which 
judgment frequently yields with reluctance, even when 
delay is impollible; but by example the paſlioas are 
rouzed ; we approve, we emulate, and we honour or 
love; we deteſt, we deſpiſe, and we condemn, as fit 
objects are ſuccetſively held up to the mind: the affec- 
tions are, as it were, drawn out into the field: they 
learn their exerciſe in a mock- ſight, and are trained for 
the ſervice of virtue. 

Facts, as they are moſt perfactly and eaſily compre- 
hended, aud as they are impreſſod upon the mind by the 

ions, are tenaciouſly remembered, though rhe terms 
in which they are delwered are pretentiy forgotten; and 
for this rcaſ n the inſtru tion that reſults from facts is 
more eaſily propagated, Many can repcat a Rory, who 
would not have underttond a declamation; an! though 
the cxpretſio: will be varied as often as it is told, yet 
the m. il, which it was iatended to teach, will re- 
main the ſame. 

Bu thele advantages have not been always ſecured b 
thoſe ho have profeſled to make a ftory the vehic 
« of infiruftion,” and to ſurprize levity into know- 
„ ledye by a ſhew of entertainment;“ for inficad of in- 
cluding inſtruction in the events themſelves, they have 
made uſe of events only to introduce declamation and ar- 
— Ii the events excite cutioſity, all the fine re- 

s which are ſaid to be interſperſed, are paſſed 
13 ovel 3 
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over; if the events do not excite curioſity, the whole is 
rejected together, not only with 1 and * 
ment, but indignation, as having allured by a falſe pro- 
mile, and engaged in a vain purſuit. Theſe pi if 
they are read as a taſk by thoſe for whoſe inſtru — 
are intended, can produce none of the effects for whi 
they were written; becauſe the inſtructiom will not be ne- 
ceſſarily remembered with the facts; and becauſe the 
_ is fo wr from recommending the moral, that the 
moral is deteſted as interrupting the ftory. Nor are thoſe 
who voluntarily read for chan, leſs dilappoiated 
than thoſe who ſeek only entertainment ; for he that is 
eager in the purſuit of l-dge, is diſguſtcd when he 
is ſtopped by the intervention of a trivial incident or a 
forced compliment, when a new perſonage is introduced, 
or à lover takes occaſion to admire the ſagacity of a 
miſtreſs. 

But many writers who have avoided this error, and 
interwoven prec.pt with event, though they intended a 
moral lecture, have yet defcated their own purpoſe, by 
taking from virtue every accidental excellence, and de- 
corating vice with the ſpoils. 

I can think of ching thai could be alleged in defence 
of this perverſe diſtribution of graces and defects, but a 
deſign to ſhew that virtue alone i ſufficient to confer ho- 
nour upon the lo. cf character, and that without it no- 
thing can preſerve the higheſt from contempt ; and that 
thoſe excellencies, which we can acquire by our own 
efforts, are of more moment than thoſe which are the 
gift of nature: but in this deſign, no writer, of whatever 
abilities, can ſucceed. | 

It has becn often remarked, though not without won- 
der, that almoſt every man is more jealous of his natural 
than his moral qualities; and reſents with more bitter- 
neſs a ſatire upon his abilities than his practice c: rhe fact 
is unqueſtionably true; and pcrkaps it will no longer 
2ppear ſtrange, if it be conſidered that natural def 
are of neceffity, and moral of choice; the imputation of 
fully, if it is true, muſt be ſulicicd without a” 
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that of immorality may at any time be obviated by re- 
ing the cauſe. 

But whatever be the reaſon, it appears by the common 
conſent of mankind, that the want of virtue does not in- 
cur equal contempt with the want of parts; and that 
many vices are thought to be rather honourable than in- 
famous, merely becauſt they imply ſome natural excel- 
lence, ſome ſuperioriry which cannot be acquired by thoſe 
who want it, but to which thoſe who have it believe 
they can add all that others puſſeſs, whenever they ſhall 
think fit to make the attempt. 

Florio, after having learned the Latin and Greek lan- 

ages at Weſtminſter, and ſpent three years at the uni- 
verſity, made the tour of Europe ; and at his return ob- 
tained a place at court. Florio's imagination is ſprightly, 
and his judgment ftrong : he is well acquai with 

branch of polite literature; and travel has poliſhed 
the {cholar into the fine gentleman : his perſon is 

ul, and his manner polite ; he is remarkable for the 
elegance of his dreſs; and he is thought to dance a mi- 
nuet, and underfiand the ſmall ſword, better than any 
other man in the kingdom. Among the ladies Florio 
has made many „ and has challenged and 
killed in a duel an officer, who upbraided him with the 
breach of a promiſe of marriage, confirmed by an 
oath, to a young beauty "whom he kept in great ſplen- 
dor as a miſtreſs. His converſation is adinired by all 
who can reliſh ſterling wit and true humour; every pri- 
vate company brightens when he enters, and every pub» 
lic aſſembly becomes more ſplendid by 5 
Florio is alſo liberal to prufuſon; and is not, therefore, 
inquiſitive about the merit of thoſe upon whom he la · 
vithes his bounty. 

Benevolus has alſo had a liberal education: he learned 
the languages at Merchaut Taylors, and went from 
thence to the univerſity, where his application was greater 
than Florio's, but the knowledge that he acquired was 
lefs. As his apprehenſion is flow and his induſtry indefati- 
gable, he remembers more than he underſtands; he has no 
taſte cither for po.try or muſic ; mirth * 
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y, but awkwardly 
manner is rather formal than rude ; be is 
aſſembly, and the averſion of ladies: 
is remarkable for the moſt uniform virtue 
1 : he is à faithful friend, and 
and fo compaſſionate, that he will not 
even the ſnails that cat his fruit to be deftroyed ; 
out ny half his income in gratuities, 

not to ſupport the idle, but to encourage the induſtrious ; 
——. mcg appearance of parſunony than pro- 
ſion in his temper ; and he is ſo timorous, he will 
turn 


17 
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at the report of a muſket. 
hich of theſe two characters wouldſt thou chuſe for 
_ Whom doſt _ moſt honour, and to whom 
paid the tribute of involuntary praiſe * Th 
has already anſwered, with ſpontaneous fidelity, 
favour of Florio. Florio thou haſt not conſidered as 
who by perjury and murder has deſerved 
pillory and the gibbet; as a wrerch who has ſtooped 
to the loweſt fraud for the vileſt purpoſe ; who is conti- 
nually enſnaring the innocent and the weak ; who con- 
ceals the ruin that he brings by a lye, and the lye by an 
oathz and who having once alrcady juſiificd a ſworn 
falſchood at the expence of life, is ready again to lve and 
to kill, with the ſame aggravation and in the ſame cauſc. 
Neither didſt thou view Bcnevolus as having me- 
rited the divine culogium bcefiowed upon him who was 
« faithful over a few things;” as emploving life in the 
diffuſion of happineſs, with the joy of angels, and in 
imitation of God. 
Surely, if it is true that 
Vice to be hated needs but to be ſeen,” (Port) 
ſhe ſhould not be hidden with the ornaments, and diſ- 
iſed in the apparel which, in the general eſtimation, 
long to virtue. On the contrary, it ſhould be the prin» 
cipal of moral writers, elpeciaily of thoſe who 
would inſtruct by fiction, the power of which is not lefs 
to do evil than good, to remove the bias which —_ 
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—— Scopulis ſurdior Ic ari 
Voces audit — Hos. 


— He hears no more 
Than rocks, when winds and waters roar, Cazecn. 


ſpend, in reading 


ne — hs Guia, 4 — 
has a much ealier and greater probability of ſucceſs; 
I forthe attention of induſtry is ſurely more eafily fixed 
x than that of idleneſs : and he who tcaches any ſcience or 
| an, by which wealth or honour may be acquired, is 

| more 
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to be heard than he who ſolicits a 
of amuſement, and propoſes Experiment 
ich cannot be made without danger of diſappoint- 


The author who hopes to pleaſe the public, or, to uſe 
a more faſhionable phraſe, the rown, withour gratifying 
its vices, ſhould not only be able wo exhibit familiar ob- 
jets in a new light, to diſplay truths that are not gene 
rally known, and break up new veins in the mines of | 
literature ; he muſt have {kill t ſelect ſuch objects as the 
town is willing to regard, ſuch truths as excite its curi- 
oſity, and ſuch knowledge as it is ſolicitous to acquire. 

But the ſpeculative and recluſe are apt to forget that 
the buſineſs and the entertainment of others are not the 
ſame with their own; and are often ſurprized and diſap- 

to perceive, that what they communicate with 
eagerneſs and expeCtation of applauſe, is heard with too 
much indifference to be underſtood, ani wearies thoſe 
whom it was expected to delight and inſtruct. 

Mr. George Friendly, while he was a ftudent at Ox» 
ford, became paſſeſſed of a large eſtate by the death of 
his elder brother. Inſtead, therefore, of going up to 
London for preferment, he retired to the family-ſeat in 
the country; and as he had acquired the habit of ſtudy 
and a ſtrong reliſh for literature, he continued to live 
nearly in the ſame manner as at college; be kept little 
company, had no pleaſure in the ſports of the field, 
and, being diſappointed in his firſt addrefſes, would ne- 
ver marry. . 

His ſiſter, the wife of a gentleman, who farmed his 
own eſtate, had one fon, whoſe name was John. Mr. 
Friendly directed that John ſhould be put to a reputable 
ſchool ia the country, and promiſed to take care of his 
fortune. When the lad was about nineteen, his uncle 
declared his intention to ſend him to the univerſity ; but 
firſt defired to ſee him, that he might know what profit» 
ciency he had made in the languages. John, therefore, 
ſer out on a viſit to his uncle, and was received with 
great affeCtion : he was found to have acquired a reaſon- 
able knowledge of Latin and Greek ; and Mr. yo 
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formed a very favourable opinion of his abilities, and de- 

termined to reward his di] gence, and encourage him to 
nce. 

One evening, therefore, he took him up into his ſtudy, 
and after diecting him ro fit down, 4* Couſin John,” 
ſaid he, I have ſome {cntiments to communicate to you, 
with which I know you will be pl: aſed ; for truth, like 
virtue, is never perceived but with delight ”” John, 
whoſe heart did not give a full aſſent to the truth of this 

ion, found himſelf in circumſtances which, by 
the mere force of habit, cauſed him to draw in a long 
breath through his noſe, and at the ſame time, with a grin 
of exquiſite ſenſibility, to ſcratch his head. But my 
obſervations, couſin.“ ſaid his uncle, “ have a yoo or 
connection with a purpoſe that I have formed, and wit 
which vou ſhall alſo be acquainted. Draw your chair a 
little nearer. The paſſions, coufin John, as they are 
naturally pro luctive of all pleaſure, ſhould, by reaſon- 
able beings, be allo rendered ſubſervient to a higher 
rpoſe. The love of variety, which is found in every 
breaſt, as it produces much pleaſure, may alſo produce 
much knouledue One ef the principal advantages that 
are derived from wealth, is a power to gratify and 
improve this patſion. The rich are not contined by la- 
bour to a particular ſport, where the ſame ideas perpetu- 
ally recur; thev can fill the mind either by travel or 
by ſtudy; wrh innumerable images, of which others 
have no conception. But it muſt be conſidered, that 
the pleaſure of travelling does not ariſe from the fight of 
adirty town, or from lodying at an inn; nor from any 
hedge or cottage that is paſſed on the road; nor from the 
cunfuſed biete that are halt diſcovercd in the diftaar 
proſpect; nor from the ſeries of well-built houſes in a 
city, or the buſy multitudes that ſwarm in the firects : 
hut from the rapid ſucceſſion of theſe objects ro cach 
aher, and the number of ideas that are thrown in upon 
the mind,” Mr. Friendly here pauſed for John's reply; 
and John, ſuddeuly recollecting him: If, ſaid, « Very 
true. — But how,” ſaid Mr. Friendiv, „ can this 
love of varicty Le directed to the acquilition of know- 


ledge 2?” 
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variety ſpoſition of 

indivi been im- 
of the re- 

view, a power images acquired, 

Fancy can combine the ideas which memory has treaſur- 

ed; and when they have been reviewed and by 

judgment, ſome ſcheme will reſult by which comme 

may be extended, agri 

refirai 

this, cou 

— yet he underſtood by th 

with which his uncle concluded the laft ſentence, that 

fuch acquieſcence was « Upon this occaſion,” 

continued Mr. Friendly, I muft remark, though it is 

ſomething ign to m that variety has, 

ſome philoſophers, . con ſidered, as - k 


and can conceive it only by the ſucceſſion of idcas to 
each other. Thus, if we flcep without dreams, the mo- 
ment in which we awake appears immediately to ſuc- 
cced that in which we began to ſlumber.” 

A thicker gloom now fell upon John, and his counte- 
nance lengthened in proportion to his uncle's lecture, 
the end of which he perceived was now become more re- 
mote ; for theſe remarks with refpectt to John, were 
not impreſſed with the fignature of truth, nor did 
they reflect any idea of his own—they v.cic not 
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« $omerhing whoſe truth convinc'd at fight we find, 
| % That gives us back the image of our mind.” 


Pope's Elay on Crit. 
With reſpect to John therefore they had no charateriftic 


| of wit; and if they contained knowledge, it was know- 
| ledge which John had no with to acquire. The old gen- 
tleman, however, proceeded thus with great deliberation 2 
« But though curioſity ſhould be principally directed 
to uſeful purpoſes, yet it ſhould not always be reprefſed 
| or diverted, when the uſe is not immediate or apparent: 
for he who firſt perceived the magnetic attraction, and 
| applied it to various experiments, probably intended no- 
thing more than amuſement; and when the polarity of 
the needle was diſcovered, it was not in the purſuit of 
any project to facilitate navigation. I am, therefore, 
pow about to gratify your curiofity, couſin, with a view 
of London, and ail the varicty that it contains.” Here 
John's countenance brightened; he - rouzed himſelf on 
his ſeat, and looked eager with attention. 

As vou have,” continued his uncle, “applied 
with great diligence to your grammar learning, 1 
| doubt not but you have alſo read many of our beſt Eng- 
lich authors, eſpecially our immortal Shakeſpeare ; and I 
am willing that, before you enter upon a courſe of 
academic ſtudy, you ſhould ſee the theatre.” John 
was going to expreſs his joy, when his uncle en- 
cicaſed it, by putting into his hand a bank - note of fi 
| pounds. This,” ſaid he, “under the direction of a 

gentleman, to whom I ſhall recommend vou, will fur- 
| nifſh vou with proper apparel, bear vour expences for a 


couple of months, and gratify you with all the entertain- 
ments of the town.“ 

John could now bear ſome part in the converſation : he 
was much obliged ro his uncle, and hoped he ſhould live 
to make him amends; ** For,” ſays he, one of our 
uſhers, who was juſt returned from London before I left 
ſchool, has made me long to ſee it: he ſays there is a 
| man there who dances _ a wur no bigger than a 
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packthread ; and that there is a colleftion of all the 
ſtrange creatures in the world.” 

John, who, had urtcred this with a broad prin, and 
expreſſed his delight from li ad to foot, was ſomewhat 
diſconcerted when his uncle told him coolly, that though 
he would not have him leave London without ſeeing 
ecery thing in it that might juſtly raiſe curiofiry, yet he 
hoped his notice was not principally attracted by objects 
which could convey no inftruttion, inſpire no noble ſen- 

nor move one tender puſſion. I mentioned,” 
ſays he, Shakeſpeare, that mighty genius, whoſe ſen- 
timents can never be exhauſted, and in whom new bcau- 
ties are diſcovered at every view. That you may derive 
yet greater delight and advantage from the — 
of his pieces, I will read you ſome hiſtorical and critical 
notes that I have been making during twenty years, 
after having read the firſt edition of his works, and every 
commentator that has either illuftrated or obſcured his 
meaning.“ The old gentleman then taking out and 
wiping his ſpectacles, opened his bureau and produced 
the manuſcripts. I am now,” ſaid he, “ a cut to 
confer a favour upon you, which I do not yet intend for 
any other; for as I ſhall continua'ly enlarge his work, 


it will nt be printed till I am dead.“ He then began 


to read, and John fat very filent, regaling himſelf with 
the anticipation of his own finery, the dexter'ty of the 
wire-dancer, and the varicty cf the favages that he was 
to viſit in London. The ©'4 gentleman, who imagined 
that he was held motionic{s with attention, wonder, and 
delight, proceeded long in his lecture without once ad- 
verting to John for his explicit culogium; but at rhe 
end of a favourite paſſage, which clote4 with a diftich of 
his own poetry, he veurured to fical his eyes from the 
paper, and glancing them upon ſohn, perceives that he 
was faſt aſleep, with his mouth open, and the bank- 
note in his hand. | 
Friendly, after having gazed vpon him a few moments 
with the utmoſt aftonithment and indignation, ſnarchcd 
away the note: and having rouzed him with a denuncia- 
tion of rcſcutinent chat touched thole pallions which 


* 
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Khakeſpeare could not touch, he thruſt him out of the 
room and ſhut the door upon him: he then locked up 
his manuſcript ; and, after having walked many times 
backwaid and forward with great haſte, he Jook«d at 
his watch, and perceiving it to be near one in the 
morning, retired to bed with as little propenſity to 
flecp a> he had now left to his nephew. 

\ 


\ 


No. XVIII. SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1753- 


Duplex Ubelli dos eſt; quod riſum movet, 
Et quod prudenti vitam conſilio monet, PauzDs 


A twofold giſt in this my volume lies; 
It makes you merry, and it makes you wile, 


A MONG the fiftions which have been intended for 
moral purpotes, I think thoſe which are diftine 
guiſhed by the name of Fables deſerve a particular con- 
ſideration. 

A ſtory or tale, in which many different characters 
are conducted through a great variety of events, may 
include ſuch a number and diverſity of precepts, as, 
taken together, form almoſt a complete rule of hfe. As 
theſe events mutually depend upon cach other, they 
will be retained in a (ries: and, therefore, the remem- 
brance of one precept will almoſt neceſſarily produce the 
remembrance of another; and the whole moral, as it is 
called, however complicated, will be recollected without 
labour and without confuſion, 

la this particular, therefore, the tory ſeems to have 


the advantage of the fable, which is confined to ſome 


fingle incident: for though a number of diftuct fables 
may include all the topics of moral inſtruction, caunon, 
and advice, which are contained in a ſtory, yet each 
muſt be remembered by a diſt inct effort of the mind ; 
and they will not recur in a ſeries, becauic they have no 
connechon with each other. 

K 2 The 


op ny „ however, be more fre. 
i by thoſe incidents in Ife to which th 
they | 


ps — will, therefore, more readily pre- 
ſent when | 

ſhould be practiſed. 
Many, perhaps the greater number of thoſe fables 
wh ch hon tas cacti) wo fre of the moſt 
valuable remains of the f&mplicity and wiſdom of anti- 
quity, were ſpoken upon a particular occaſion; and 
then the occahon itſelf was an index to the intent of the 
ſpeaker, and axed the moral of the fable. So when the 


Samians were about to put to death a man who had 


abulcd a public truſt, and plundered the commonwealth, 
the counſel of Aſop could not be overlooked or miſ- 
taken, when he told them that A Fox would not 
« ſuffer a {varm of flies, which had almoſt ſatiated 
e themſelves by ſucking his blood, to be driven away z 
« becauſe a new ſwarm might then come, and their 
« hu drain him of all rhe blood that remained.” 

which are intended for general uſe, and to ge- 
neral uſe it is perhaps eaſy to accommod te the reſt, are 
of two kinds: one is addreficd to the underſtanding, 
and the other o the pallions. 

Of che preceptiv< kind is that of the © Old Man, who, 
<< to teach his ſons the advantage of unanimity, ſirſt 
« directed them to break them a number of rods that 
« were bound up together: and when they found it 
« ;mpoſhble, bade them divide the bundle, and break 
* the rods ſeparately, Which they cafily effected.“ 
In this fable no paſſion is excited; rhe addrets is to the 
underſtanding, and the underitanding is immediately 
convinced. | 

That of the Old Hound belongs to the other als. 
When the toothlefs veteran had ſeized the flag, aud 
was not able to hold him, he deprecates rhe 1cic:rment 
of his maſter, who had raiſed his arm for the blow, 
by crying out, Ah! do not puniſh the impotence of 
« age! ſtrike me not, becauſe my will to pleaſe thee 
4 has ſurvived my power! If thou art offcaded with 
„ what I am, cemember what I have been, and for- 
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« gire me.” Pity is here forcibly excited ; and injuri- 
ous reſentment may be repreſſed, when an inſtance not 
equally ſtrong recalls this to the mind. | 

Fables of the preceptive kind ſhould always include 
the precept in the event} and the event ſhould be relar:d 
with ſuch circumſtances as render the precept ſuffici- 
ently evident. As the incident ſhould be fmple, the 
inference ſhould be in the higheſt degree natural and ob- 
VIOUS. 

Thoſe that produce their eſſect upon the paſſions, 
ſhould cxcite them ftrongly, and always connect them 
with their proper objects. 

I do nut remember to have ſeen any collection in 
which theſe rules have been ſufficiently obſerved ; in 
far the greater number there is a deficiency of circum- 
ſtance, though there is a redundancy of language; 
there is, therefore, ſomething to be added, and ſome- 
thing to be taken away. Beſides that, the peculiar ad- 
vantages of his method of inftruction are given up, by 
referring the precept to a long diſcourſe, of which the 
fable is no more than the text, and with which it has ſo 
little connection, that the incident may be perfectly re- 
membered, and the laboured inference totally forgotten. 
A boy who is but fix years od, will remember a fable 


after having once heard it, and relate it in words of his 


own; but it would be the toll of a day to get the terms 
in which he heard it by heart; ard, indeed, he who 
attempts to lupply any deficiency in a fable, by tack- 
ing a dH rtation to the end of it, appears to me to 
w 3 juſt as wil. ly, as it, inſtcad of clothing a man 
whom he found naked, he ſhould place a load upon his 
ſhoulders. 

When the moral effect of fable had been thus brought 
to depend, pot upon things, but upon words; the ar- 
rangement of theſe words into verſe was thought to be 
a happy exped.cut to aſſiſt the memory; for in verſe 
words muſt be remembered in a regular ſeries, or the 
meaſure and cadence will. not be preterved : the meaſure 
and cadence, therefore, diſcover any confuſion or defect, 
nut to the underſtanding, but to the car; and ſhew how 
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the confuſion be regulated, and the defect ſupplied- 
The addition of rhime was another advantage of the 
famc kind; and this ad was greater, as the rhime 
was more frequently repeated. Bur if the fab e is perfect 
in its Kind, this expedicnt is unneceſſary; and much 
leſs labour is required to include an evident precept in 
an incident, than to meaſure the ſy! ables in which it is 
related, and place two words of a fimilar ſound at the 
end of every couplet. Befides, in all verie, however 
familiar and caſy, the words are neceſſarily thrown out 
of the order in which they are commonly uled ; and, 
therefore, thovgh they will be more eaſily recollefted, 
the ſenſe which they contain will not be equally perſpi- 


I would not, however, be thoug'1t to deny that verſe 
is at leaſt an ornament to this ſpecies of writing; nor to 
extend my cenfure to thoſe ſhort ſtories which, though 
called fables, are written up n a more extenſne 
intended for more improved underſtand- 


as fables have been told by ſome in verſe, 

ight be more exfily remembered; they have 
by others in a barbarous jargon of hack- 
phraſes, that they might be more caſily under- 


It has been obſerved of children, that they are longer 
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not pronounced to them; and that 

riſh of the nurſe, becauſe nothing bettet 
to them for imitation: and how 
boy write Engliſh in atical 
„ When all that he reads, except a foreign lan- 
and a literal tranſlation, is wrnten with all the 
nce of extempore exprefſion, without propriety > 
idiom, or regularity combination, and 

with abſurdities that haſte only can excuſe in 4 
ſpcaker ! | 
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mould there orc be pure in the higheſt degree, though 
not pompous : and it is {urely an affront to underftand- 
ing to ſuppoſe, that any language would become more 
intelligible by being rendered leſs perfect. F 

But the fables that are ad:lreſed to the paſhons, 
betides the unperfettions which they thare in common 
with thoſe that are addiciicd to the underſtanding, have 
others peci:har to themſelves ; ſometimes the paſſion is 
not moved with ſuſſicient force, and ſometimes it is not 
connec ted with a nt object. 

When the Fox decoys the poor Goat into a well, in 
order to leap out from his horns, and leaves him to 
periſh, with a wirty remark, that ““ if his wiſdom had 
« becn proportioned to his beard, he would not have 
« becn fo eaſilv over-reached,” the goat is not fo much 
the object of pity as contempt; but of comempt, guile- 
lefs ſimplicity, caught ia the ſnares of cunning, cannot 
ſurely be deemed a proper object. In the fox there 
appears a ſuperiority winch not only preſerves him from 
ſcorn, but even from indignation: and indeed the ge- 
neral character of Reynard is by no means fit for imi- 
tation ; though he is frequently the hero of the fable, 
and his conduct atlords the precept for which it was 
ritten. 

But though I have made a general diviſion of fable 
— * kinds, there is vet a third, which, as it is ad- 

ed both to the underſtanding and tac pathons, is 
conſequently more forcible and perfect. 

Of this number is that of the Sick Kite, who re- 
queſted of his mother to petition the Gods for his re- 
covery ; but was anſwered, « Alas! to which of the 
« Gods can I ſacrifice? for which of their altars haſt 
« thou not robbed ?” The precept that is here incul- 
cated, is carly picty; and the paſſion that is excited is 
terror; the object of which is the deſpair of him who 

ives himſelf to be dying, and has rcafon to fear that 
is Very prayer is an abomination. 

There are others, which, though they are addreſſed 
to the underſtanding, do yet excite a pathun which con- 
demns the precept. : ; 

When 
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When the meladious complaint of the Nightingale 


had directed a hungry Hawk to the thorn on which the 


ſung, and he had ſeized her with his talons, the ap- 
pealed from his hunger to his mercy : *I am,” ſaid ſhe, 
little elſe than voice ; and if you devour me, there 
« will be no proportion between my lofs and your gain; 
6 hunger will be rather irritated than a d 
« by ſo ſmall a morſel, but all my powers of enjoy- 
« ment will ceaſe for ever : attack, therefore, 1.me 
« larger bird.” — Here the Hawk interrupted her, 
He was not diſpoſed, he ſaid, to controvert what the 
had advanced; but he was too wiſe to ſuffer himſelf 
to be perſuaded by an argumcut, to quit a certain for a 
contingent good. 

Who that reads this fable docs not pitv the Nightin- 


gale, and in his heart condemn the Hawk, whole cruel . 


dence afforus the leſſon 

Iaſtruction, in the ftrong language cf caſtern meta- 
phors, is called“ a light to our paths.” The fables 
of Pagan mythologiſts may, therefore, be contidered as 
ay + ＋ 2 of the firſt magnitude, which, though 
they ſhine with a diſtinct influence, may be taken as 
one conſtellation: but, like ftars, they only break the 
obſcurity of might : they do not diffuſe round us the 
ſplendors of day: it is by the Sun of Riyitcoulnels 
alone that we diſcover completely our duty and our 
intcreſt, and bchold that pattern of Divine Perfection 
which the Cluiftan afpires to imitate, by“ gorgwing 
injuries, and icturniag good for evil.” | 

By many of tlie fables which are £11 retained in our 
collections, revenge is encourayed as a principle, and 
inculcated as a pra'tice, “ The Hare triumphs in the 
% deſtruction of the Sparrow who had intulicd tim, and 
„ the Thunuy, in his laſt agorics, rejoices at the death 
« of the Duipihun, whole puriuit had driven him upon 
« a rok,” Theote, if they will not admit of another 
turn, ould nher queſtion be omitted; for the 
mitchievous effect of the fable will be remembered as 
an exavple that juſiites the violence of ſudden reſent- 
meut, aud Ccaunct bu picycitcd by a laboured comment, 

wh 
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which is never read but as a taſk, and therefore imme - 


diately forgotten. 

I think many others may be y improved; the 
praftice of virtue may be urged higher morives, 
the ſentiments may be elevated, and the precepts 


I ſhall conclude this paper with the fable of The 
Dog and Shadow ; which, as it is commonly told, 
cenſures no quality but greedineſs, and only illuſtrates 
the trite proverb, . All cover, all loſe.” 

« A dog, who was crofiing a rivulet with a piece 
« of fleſh in his mouth, perceived his ſhadow in the 
« water ; which he miſtook for another dog with ano- 
« ther piece of fleſh. To this he knew he had no 
« right; and yet he could not forbear catching at 
« jt; but inſtead of getting a new prize, he 11 
« that which he poſſeſſed into the water. He ſaw 
the imobthi ſurface break into many waves, and the 
„ dog whom he had attempted to injure dif; : 
* he perceived at once, his lots, his folly, and his fault; 
« and in the anguith of regret cricd out, How righteous 
« and how wiſc are the Gods! ſince whatever ſeduces 
* to evil, though but a ſhadow, becomes the inftrus 
ment of puniſhment.” 


* 
— — — —@& 


No. XIX. TUESDAY, JANUARY 9, 1753. 
Quodcunque oftendis mihi fic, inc cedulus odi. Hon. 
The monſtrous tale, incredulous, I hate. 


TUE repeated encomiums on the performances of the 
* Aninal Comedians, exhibited at Mfrs, Midnight's 
Oratory, induced me the other evening to be preſent at 
entertainment. I was aſtoniſhed at the ſagacity of 
the monkies; and was no leſs amazed at the activity 
& the other quadrupeds; — I ſhould have rather 


ſaid, 
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ſaid from a vicw of theſe extraordinary elevations, bi- 


t is a peculiar happineſs to me, as an Adventurer, 

I fally forth in an age, which emulates thoſe 
heroic times of old, when nothing was pleafing but hat 
was unnatural, Thouſands have gaped a wire. 
dancer daring to do what no one elſe would attempt: 


incredibilities: and if the great mob have their little 
theatre in the Hay - market, the ſmall vulgar can boaſt 
their cheaper diverſions in two cnormous bears, that 
jauntily trip it to the light tune of a Caledonian jig. 

The amazing docility of theſe heavy animals, made 
me fiſt imagine that they had been placed under the 
tuition of certain artiſts, who by their advertiſements 
pProfeſs to inſtruct . Grown Gentlemen ia the modern 
„ way of Footing;” but I have been hace informed, 
that the method of teaching them this modern way 
of footing was, by placing red - hot iron platcs al- 
ternately under each hind leg; and in quicker or 
Nower ſuccctfion as the variations of the tune re- 
quired. 

That the intellectual facultics of brutes may be ex- 
erted beyond the narrow limits which we have hitherto 
proudly aſſigned to their capacities, I ſaw a ſufficient 
in Mrs. Midnight's dogs and monkies. Man 
differs leſs from beaſts in gencral, than theſe ſeem to 
proach to man in rationality, But while 1 applaud 
their exalted genius, I am in pain for the reſt of ther 
Kindred, both of the Canine and Cercopithecan ſpecies. 
The price of monkies has becn conſiderably raiſed fince 
the appearance of Signior Ballard's Cavaliers: and 1 
hear, that this inimitable preceptor gives lectures to 
the mnonkies of perſons of quality at their own houſes. 
Lady Bridget has deſtroved three ſets of china in teach- 
ing her Pug to hand about the cups, and ſip tea with 
the air of Beau Bloſſom; and Miſs'Fanny has been 


labouriag inceſſantly to qualify her dear pretty creature 
| But 


to make one at the brag · table. 
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But as theſe animals arc of foreign extration, I muſt 
confels my concern is yet greater for my ſellow- natives. 
Engliſh liberty ſhonld be univerſal as the fun; and I am 
jealous even for the prerogative of our dogs. Lady 
Bright's lap-dog, that uſed to repoſe on downy cuſhions, 
or the ſofter b:ſom of its miſtreſs, is now worried every 
hour with begging on irs diminutive hind-legs, and en- 
deavouring to leap over fan ſticks. Captain Storm's lirtle 
greyhound is made to ape the fierce fellows of the cock= 
ade, in a red coat and a ſword ; while Mrs. Fanciful's 
Chloe is ſwathed up in a long ſack, and fhnking beneath 
the weight of an cnormous hoop. Every boarding» 
houſe romp and wanton ſchool-boy is emploved in per- 
verting the end of the canine creation; and ] wiſh the 
prevalence of Mrs. Midnight's example may not extend 
ſo far, that hounds ſhould be no longer broke to the field- 
ſervice, but inſtructed only to clumb up ladders, and 
troul wheelbarrows. 

Af er what has becn ſaid, I ſhall make no apology for 
printing the following letter, as it was elegantly done in 
Engli ſh at Stockholm, and tranſmitted to me by the pub- 
lier of rhe Swede-landte Magazine : an ingenious gen- 
tleman, who has d ne me the honvur of inſorting ſeve- 
ral of my luctbrations iu his moſt comprehenſive monthly 
uadertaking. 


To Mr. ——, the Grand Adventurer in Britain. 


% Moſt learned Sir, 
* MY worthy good friend Iſaac Gilderſtein, book» 


merchant, having engaged to further this to your 
Exceliency, 1 moſt kumpuly requeſt that you would 
make known to your poluc, &c. &c. &c. nation, that 1 
mend Qortiy to came over, and to entertain you in 2 
new and moſt inimitable manner. | 

_ © Seeing that the Chien Savant, and other moſt amaz- 
ing learned aalmals, have met with fo gracious a recep 
wa in your grand city, 1 prone t exhibit uno your 
good nation a concert vi vocal and infiruucaral — 


ith 

« My performers of inftramental muſic, 8 
will — of a ſelect number of Italian cats, - 22 
olin, violoncello, and baſs-viol; a German afs for the 
kettle-drum, and a complete ſet of Spaniſh hogs, of diſ- 
ferent age and tone of voice, for the organ concertos. | 

« But my vaſt labour was to procure harmonious 
voices, and toconfine them to proper time and meature. 
I have taught ſome of your Engliſh maſtiffs to bark in 
baſs, and ſome Guinea-pigs to ſqueak in treble; my cats 
alſo join in the vocal parts. I contrived divers means of 
deaths for ſwans; but though rhe antients are ſo fuil of 
praiſes on their expiring melody, I could not get a ſingle 
note from them better than the ſquall of 2 gooſe. How- 
ever, I ſhall have a moſt charming grand chorus of frogs 
from the fens of H land: the words, protound Sir, you 
too well know, Ariftophanes has furniſhed to my hand 
in Greck—Bjarzexexct nozt now -M hich a Leden pro- 
feſſor tranſlated for me, Brekckekex Koax koax. Be- 
ſides theſe, I ſhall preſent vou with a duct in recitativo, 
berwen a Parrot and a Magpve. 

« My entertainments of dancing, and the like, will 
conſiit of a company of Norway rats, who are to move 
in a coranto, while my cats tiddle ro them. A fox will 
dance a minuet with a gooſe; and a grevhound a riga- 
doom with a hare. Ie trained up an elephant, who 
will perform ſeveral tricks in what vou cail the flight of 
hand ; he will tumble with a ca3ic on his back, and 
ſhew ſeveral balances upom the llack rope with his trunk. 
Many other turprizing feats will my animals pertormy 
too tedious to mention in this addicts ; and. therefore 
great Adventurer, I ſhall trouble vour tired patience 
with the mentioning of one only. I have inftruticd the 
tame ſt of my cats to open her jaws at the word of com- 
mand, imo which LU put a bit of toaſted cheeſe, and the 
leatt of my mice jumps in and nibbles the bait. At that 
inſtau my cat clulcs her nuath upon him; after which, 


to the great aiioniihment oi all bchulders, my cat opens 
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her jaws again, and the mouſe*leaps out alive upon the 


tage; and then they both preſent the good company 


with a j 

247 am determined my whole theatre ſhall con- 
fiſt of only animal performers, I muſt acquaint you like- 
o_ —— — © frag Gotens 
with their tails ; and, be allowed me to call m af- 
fiſtance from fiſhes, I ſhall not deſpair of being able, 
though it will require much time and to make 
a lobſter ſnuff the candles with his claw. 

Other particulars, moſt worthy Sir, I ſhall beg 
leave to defer, till I have the extreme honour of Kkifling ' 
your hands in England ; and am, 


« Moſt reverend and reſpectable patron, 
« With the profoundeſt humiliation, 
« Your devoted flave and ſervant, 
« GusTAVUs GOOTEXRUYSCHE.,” 


No. XX. SATURDAY, JAN. 13, 1753. 
—— Quid violentius aure tyranni. juv. 
Rough truth ſoon irritates a tyrant's car. 


"BY which of the Indian ſages of antiquity the follow- 
* ing ftory was writtca, or whether the people of the 
ealt have any remote tradition upon which it is founded, 
is not known : but it was probably related in the firft 
perſon, to give it an air of greater dignity, and render its 
influence more powerful. Nor w -ould it, perhaps, ap- 
—4 aſtogether incredible, to people among whom the 
lctenipſe vcho!ts is an article of faith, and the vilible 
agency of ſupcrior beings admitted without ſcruple. 
Amurath, Sultan of the e aſt, the judge of nations, 
the diſcipic of adverſity, records the wonders of his life : 


let thole who ꝓreſuinptuouſly queſtion the ways of Provi- 
L dence, 
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dence, bluſh in filence and he wiſe; let the proud be 
humble and obtain honour ; and ict the ſenſual reform 
and be happy. 
The angel of death cloſed the of the Sultan Ab- 
radin my father, and his empire deicended to me in the 
eighteenth year of my age. At firſt my mind was awed 
to humility, and ſoftened with grief; TI was inſenſible to 
the ſplendor of dominion ; I heard the addreſſes of flat- 
tery with diſguſt, and reccived the homage of dependent 
ſs with indiſlerence. I had always regarded my 
er not with love but reverence z and 1 was ou per- 
perually recollecting inſtances of his tenderneſs, and re- 
viewing the folemn ſcene, in which he recommended me 
to Heaven in imperfect language, and graſped my hand 
in the agonics of death, | 

One evening, after having concealed mvſclf all day in 
his chamber, I viſited his grave. I proftrated myſelf on 
his tomb: ſorrow overflowed my eyes, and devotion 
kindled in my boſom. I felt myſelf ſuddenly ſmitten on 
the ſhouldef as with a rod; and I king up, I perceived 
a man whoſe eves were picrcing as light, and his bcard 
whiter than ſnow, © 1 am,” ſaid he, “ the genius 
Syndarac, the fr.cnd of thy father Abradin, who was 
the fear of his enemies, and the defire of his people ; 
v hole ſmile diffutc4 gladneſs like the luftic of the mora- 
ing, aud whoſe frown was dreadful as the pathering of 
a tempeſt : refign thy ſelf ro my influence and thou ſhalt 
be like him.” I bowed myſelf to the earth in token of 
jm and obedience, and he put a ring on the middle 

nger of my left hand, in which 1 perceived a ruby of 
a deep colour, and uncommon brightneſs, This 
ring,” ſaid he, “ ſhal mark out to thee the bounda- 
ries of good and evil; thit without weighing remote 
conf quences, thou maveſt know the nature and icndency 
of every ation. Be attentive, therefore, to the ſilent 
admonition ; and when the circle of gold ſhall, by a ſud- 
den contraction, prets thy finger, and the ruby ſhall 
grow palc, deſiſt immediately, from what thou thalt be 
doing, 43d mark down that action in thy memory as 2 


tranſꝭ reilion of the rule of right. Keep my gift as 4 
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pledge of happineſs and honour, and take it not off for 
a moment.” I received the ring with a ſenſe of obliga- 
tion which 1 ſtrove to expreſs, and an aftoniſhment that 
compelled me to be filent. The genius perceived my 
confuſion, and turning from me with a ſmile of compla- 
cency, immediately diſappeared. 

During the firſt moon I was ſo cautious and circume 
ſpect, that the pleaſure of reflecting that my ring had 
not once indicated a fault, was leſſened by a doubt of 
its virtue. I applied mvſelf to public buſineſs : my me- 
lancholy decreaſed as my mind was diverted to other 
objects; and Ic the youth of my court ſhould think that 
recreation was tov long ſuſpended, I appointed to hunt 
the lion. But though I went out to the ſport rather 
to gratify others than myſelf, yet my uſual ardour re- 
turned in the ficld; I grew warm in the purſuit, I con- 
tinued the chace which was unſucceſsful, too long, and 
returned fatigued and diſappointed. 

As 1 entered the ſeraglio, I was met by a little dog 
that had been my father's, who expreſſed his joy at my 
return by jumping round me, and endeavouring to 
my hand; but as I was not diſpoſed to receive his ca- 
refſes, I firuck him in the frerfulneſs of my diſpleaſure 
fo ſevere a blow with my foot, that it left him ſcarce 
power to crawl away and hide himſelf under a ſota in 
a corner of the apartment. At this moment I felt the 
ring preſs my finger; and looking upon the ruby, 1 per- 
ceived the glow of its colour abated. - | 

I was at firſt firuck with ſurprize and regret; but ſur. 
prize and regret quickly gave way to diſdain. “ Shall 
not the Sultan Amurath,” ſaid 1, th whom a thou- 
ſand kings pay tribute; and in whoſe hands is the life of 
nations, ſhall not Amurath ftrike a dog that offends him, 
without being reproached for having tranſgreſſed the rule 
of right?” My ring again preſſed my t:nger, and the 
ruby became more pale : immediately the palace ſhook 
with a burſt of thunder, and the yenius Syndarac again 
flood before me. | 

« Amurath,” ſaid he, © thou haſt offended againſt 
thy bruther 7 — 

| - Cel 


| gn 
goodnets, and becauſe thou mayeſt yet be reclaimed by 
admonition, Burt yield not to the impulſe of quick re- 


ſentment, nor indulge in cruclty the nets of diſe 
| 7p 22 ack 

ict thee ; for he 
by puniſhmear, or 

At the preſenoe 
words covered me with confuſion. I fell proftrate at his 
© Eapett nor — 

Expect not that 
mands of arrogance, or gratify the ſecurity of ſpecula- 
tion : confde in 

thy ring.” 

As the chace had produced ſo much infelicity, I did 
not repeat it; but invited my nobles to a banquet, and 
entertained them with dancing and muſic. I had given 
leave that all ceremony ſhould be ſuſpended, and that 
the company ſhould treat me not as a ſovereign but an 
equal, becauſe the converſation would be otherwiſe en- 


pleaſantry, by indulging the luxuriancy of my own 


7 
gination. But though I affected to throw off the trap- 
ings of rovalty, I had not ſufficient magnanimity to de- 
iſe them. I enjoyed the voluntary deference which 
was paid me, and was ſecretly oftended at Alibeg, 
viſier, who endeav to prevail upon the afſemvly to 
enjoy the liberty that had been given them, and was him- 
ſelf an example of the conduct that he recommended. [ 

out as the ſubject of my raillery, the man who 
alone deſerved my approbation : he believed my conde» 
ſcenſion to be fincere, and imagined that he was ſecuring 
my favour, by that behaviour which had incurred my 
diſpleaſure ; he was, therefore, grieved and confounded 


2 
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contemptible. I enjoyed his pain, was elated at my 
ſucceſs ; but my attention was f. ly called ro my 
ring, and I perceived the change colour. I deſiſted 
for a moment; but ſome of my courtiers having diſco- 
vered and ſeconded my intention, 1 felt my vanity and 


my reſentment gratified, I endeavoured to wath away © 


the remembrance of my ring with wine z my ſatire be- 
came more bitter, aud Alibey d:ſcovered yet greater diſ- 
treſs. My ring again repreached me; but I ſtill 
perſevered. The vifier was at length rouſed to his 
defence; probably he had diſcovered and defpiſed my 
weakneſs; his replics were fo poignant, that I became 
outrageo::s, and deſcended from raillery to inveCtive. At 
length, diſguiſing the anguiſh of his mind with a ſmile, 
« Amurath,” fad he, “ if the Sultan ſhould know, 
that after having invited your friends to feft:vitv and 
merriment, you had aſſumed his authority, and infulted 
thoſe who were not aware that you diſdained to be treat- 
ed with the familiarity of friendflup, you would cer- 
tainly fall under his diſpleaſure ” The ſeverity of this 
ſarcaſm, which was extorted by long provocation from a 
man warmed with wine, ſtung mc with intolerable 
rage: I ſtarted up, and ſpurning him from the table, was 
about to draw my poignard ; when my attention was 
again called ro wy ring; and I perceived, with ſome de- 

__ iegret, that the ruby had faded almoſt to a perfect 

whate. 

But inficad of r:folving to be more watchful againſt - 
whatever might bring me under this filent reproof, I 

comforted mviclt that the Genius would no more alarm 

me with his pretence. The irregularities of my conduct 

eucrealed almoſt impercepribly, and the intimations of 

my ring became proporttonably more frequent t 

lefs forcible, till at lat they were fo familiar, that I ſcarce 
remaiked when they were given and when they were 

ſuſpended. 

It was foon dif-overed that I was pleaſed with ſcrvility; 
ſervilv, therefore, was practiſed, and I rewarded it 
ſometimes with a penſion, and ſometimes with a place. 
Thus the governmcoat of my kingdoms was left to petty 

L 3 tyrants, 
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tyrants, who oppreſſed the people XN 


In the mean time 1 at my 2 

among whom I abandoned myſclf uality, —— 

enjoying the pure delight of that love which ariſes from 

eſteem. But I had not yet tained my hands with 

nor dared to ridicule the laws which 1 neglected to fulfil, 
My reſentment againft Alibeg, however unjuſt, was 

mflcxible, and terminated in the moſt perfect hatred, 


I degraded him from his office; br 1 All ben him at 
court, that I might embitter his life by in- 


digaities, aud practiſe againſt him new ſchemes of ma- 


2 the of this had 
lima, the daughter prince, been intend- 
2e wife; and the marriage had been 
delayed only b his deaths but the pleaſure and the 
— 3 
by purpoſe. Vet ſuch was the beauty of 
Selima, r A with defirc ; and ſuch was her wit, 
that I liſtened with delight. I therefore reſolved, that 
I would, if poſſible, ſeduce her to vol proftirution; 
and that when her beauty ſhould yield to the charm of 
variety, I would diſmiſs her with marks of di; 
But in this attempt I could not fucceed ; my ſolicita- 
tions were rejected, ſometimes with tears and ſome- 
times with reproach. I became every day more wretch- 
ed, by ſecking to bring calamity AI 


dered my diſappointment as the — gr of ſlave, whom 


I wiſhed but did not dare to defi 2 
daughter as the inſtrument of my the 
my purpole, 


tenderneſs, which — wg Any ren 
was weakened ; my defire of beauty became as feliiſh 
and as ſordid an appetite as my deſire of food ; and as 
J had no hope of obtaining the of 
my luſt 1 determined to enjoy Sclima 
* only expedient to alleviate my tor- 


eee of the ſe⸗· 
raglio; and I ent red her chamber at midnight by a 
vate door, of which 1 had a kcy ; but with 1 


* 


„ 0 „ elne 


vexation 
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vexation I found it empty. To be thus diſappointed in 
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1 laſt attempt, at the very moment in which 1 
—— ſucceſs, diſtracted me with rage; and in- 
feed of returning to my chamber and concealing my 
deſign, I called for her women. —— — _ 
trembling : 1 demanded the lady ; they gazed 222 
niſhed and terrified, and then looking upon 
ſtood ſilent. I repeated my demand with fury and exe- 
cration ; and to enforce it, 7 — thr darts 
of death. They then fell proſtrate at my feet, and declared 
with one voice that they knew not where the was; that 
had left her, when they were diſmiſſed for the 
farting on a ſofa penſive and alone; and that no 


po had nc, te paſſed in or out of 


— ä — . — 
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Si genus humanum et mortalia temnitis arma; 
At ſperate Deos memores fandi atque neſandi. Vikes 


Of mortal juſlice if thou ſcorn the rod 
Believe and rremble, thou art judg'd of God. 


Na account, 1 they perſiſted 
without variation; and having filled the palace with 
alarm and confution, ] was obliged ro 12 — 
gaining any intelligence by what mcans I had been baf- 
fled, or on whom to turn my reſentment. I reviewed 
the tranſaftions of the night with anguiſh and regret, and 
bewildered myſelf among the innumerable poſſibilities 
that might have produced my diſappointment. I remem- 
bered that the windows Selima's apartment were 
open, and I imagined that ſhe might that way have 
elcaped into the gardens of the ſeraglio. But why 
mould ſhe eſcape, who had nc ver been confined > If the 


POO nn Bo a on departed by day. 


bad 
Had ſhe an aſſignation? and did the intcad to return, 
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without being known to have been abſent ? This ſuppo- 
fition encreaſed my torment ; becauſe, if it was true, 


Selima had granted to my flave that which ſhe had re- 


fuſed ro me. Burt as all theſe con jectures were uncer- 
tain, I determined to make her abſence a pretence to de- 
ſtroy her father. 


In the morning I gave orders that he ſhould be ſeized, | 


and brought before me ; but while I was yet ſpeaking, 
he entered, and proſtrating himſelf, thus aarici;.arcd m 
accuſation: + May the Sultan, Amurath, ia u 
wrath the angel of death goes forth, rcjoice for ever in 
the ſmile of Heaven ! Let the wretched Alibeg periſh; 
but let my lord ren cmber Selma with mercy. Let him 
diſmiſs the ſlave in whom he ceaſes to delight.” I heard 
no more, but cricd out, Pareſt thou to mock me with 
a requeſt, to diſmiſs the daughter whom thou haſt ſtolen 
thou whoſe life, that has been ſo often forfcited, 1 have 
yet ſpared! Reftore her within one hour, or atfroucd 
mercy ſhall give thee up. —““ O!” faid he, © let not 
the mighty ſovercign of the eaſt ſport with the niiſery of 
the weak ! if thou haſi doomed us to death, let us die 
I was now convinced that Alibeg believed T 
had confined Sclima, and decreed her death, „ct ] refolv- 
ed ro perſiſt in requiring her at his hands; aud therefore 
diſmiſſed him with a repetition of my commaud, to pro- 
duce her within an hour, upon pain of death. 
My ring, which, during this ſeries of events, had 
ven perpetual intimations of guilt, which were always 
—— now preſſed my finger fo forcibly, that it 
me great pain, and compelled my notice. I imme- 
— retired, and gave way to the diſcontent that iwell- 
ed my boſom. 4 How wirctched-a ſlave is Amurath to 
an inviſible tyrant! A being, whoſe malevolence or 
envy has reſtrained me in the exerciſe of my authority as 
a prince, and whoſc cunning has contrived perpetually to 
inſult me by intimating that every action of my life is a 


crime! How long thall I groan under this intolerable 


oppreſſion! This accurſed ring is the badge and the in- 
ſtrument of my ſubjeCtion and diſhuucur : hc who g 


— 
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region with an earthquake ; but wherever he is, he 
has ſurely a more important employ than to watch my 


conduct. Perhaps he has contrived this taliſman, only 


to reftrain me from the enjoyment of ſome which 
he wiſhes to withhold. 1 that my are con- 
trouled ; and to gritify theſe deſires is to be happy.” As 
I theſe words, I drew off the ring, and threw 
4,» —— = png indig uation : immedi- 
atel grew dark; a cloud burſt in thunder over 
NCT and the apo ——— was upon me. I 
he te extut ad Gn: heavy Gthd 
in my veins, and my hair ſtood upright. I had neither 
to deprecate his anger, nor to confeſs my faults. 
AS cn Ge was a calm ſeverity ; and L 
heard him pronounce theſe words: Thou haſt now, 
NKL 


vices contagious He then touched — his rod 3 
and while the ſound of his voice yet vibrated in my cars, 
I found myſelf in the midſt of a deſart, not in the form 
of a man, but of a —_— 2 
body like a wolf, and the hinder- like a 
was ftill conſcious to every event of my life; in- 
tellectual powers were continued. though my 
were irritated to frenzy. I now rolled in the ſand in an 
agony nat to be ; and now ha'tily 172 — 
deſart, impelled only by 'the vain deſire of f 
myſelf, I now bellowed with 4 
33 — 
jus, next m havi 
feited his friendſhip. as 4 * 
By this violent agitation of mind and body, the powers 
of both were ſ on exhauſted : I crau led into a den which 
I perceived near me, and immediately funk down in a 


| tate of inſenſibility. I flept ; but ſlecp, inſtead of pro- 


put an end to this interval of quict, The Ge- 
nius 
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nius ſtill terrified me with his preſence ; I heard his ſen- 
tence repeated, and felt again all the horrors of my tranſ- 
formation. When I awaked I was not refreſhed : cala- 
miry, though it is compelled to admit flumber, can yet 

ude reit. But I was now rouſed by hunger; for 
hunger, like fleep, is irrefiſtible. 

I went out in ſearch of prey ; and if I felt any alle- 
viation of miſcry, beſide the hope of ſatisfying m appe- 
tite, it was in the thought of tearing to picces whatever 
1 ſhould meet, and inflicting ſome part of the evil which 
I endured; for, though I regretted my puniſhment, I 
did not repent of my crimes : and as 1 imagined Synda- 
rac would now neither mitigate nor encreaſe my ſuffer- 


indulging my diſpoſuion to cruelty and revenge. But 
while I was thus meditating the deſtruction of others, I 
trembled left by ſome ſtronger ſavage 1 ſhould be de- 
ſtroyed myſelf. | 

In the midft of this variety of torment, I heard the cry 
of dogs, the trampling of hortes, and the ſhouts of the 
hunters ; and ſuch is the love of life, however veretched, 
that my heart funk within me at the found. To hide 
myſelf was impoſſible 3 and I was too much enfecbled 
either to fly or reſiſt. 1 food {till till they came up. 
At fir they gazed at me with wondcr, and doubted he- 
ther they ſhould advance: but at length a ſlave threw a 
net over me, and I was dragged to the city. 

I now entered the mctropolis of my empire, amidſt 
the noiſe and tumult of a rabble, who the day before 
would have hid themſelves at my preſence. I herd 
the ſound of — at a diſtance: the 1 ap: 
proached, and Alibeg was proclanned in my fica 
was now dlened b, the —— whoſe curioſity 
was diverted by the pomp of the proceſſion; and was 
conducted to the place where other ſavages are 
kept, which cuſtom has confidercd as part of the re- 

ha. 

SM keeper was a black ſlave, whom 1 did not re- 
2 have ſcen, and in u hom it 8 


ings, I was not reſtrained, either by hope or fear, from | 
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deed have been a fatal preſumption to have ſtood before 
me. After he had given me food, and the vigour of 
nature was reſtored, he diſcovered in me ſuch tokens of 
ferocitv, that he ſuffered me to faſt many hours before 
I was again fed. I was fo enraged at this delay, that 
forgetting my dependence, 1 roared horribly when 
he again approached me: ſo that he found it neceſſary 
to add blows to hunger, that he might gain ſuch an 
aſcendency over me as was ſuitable to his office. By 
this ſlave, thercfo c, I was altcrnately beuten and fa- 
miſhed; till the fierceneſs of my diſpotition being ſup- 

fled by fear and languor, a milder temper inſenſibly 

le upon me; and a demranor tha was begun by 


.. conſtraint was continued by habit. 


I was now treated with lefs ſeverity, and Frove to ex- 
preſs ſomething like gratitude, that might encourage 
my keeper to yer greater Kindneſs. His vanity was 
flattered by my ſubmiſſion; and, to ſhew as well his 
courage as the facceſs of his diſcipline, he ventured 
ſometimes ro careſs me in the preſence of thoic whoſe 
curioſity brought them to ſec me. A kind of friend- 


. hip thus imperceptibiv grew between us; and I felt 


ſome degree of the affection that 1 had feigned. It 
happened that a tyger, which had been lately taken, 
broke one day into my den while my kecper was 
giving me prieviſion ; and leaping upon him, would in- 
ſtantly have rorn him to pieces, if 1 had not ſeized the 
favage by the throat, and dragged him to the ground. 
The ſlave preſently diſpatched him with his dagger, and 
turned about to careſo his deliverer; but ſtarting ſud- 
denly backward, he ſtood motionleſs with aftoniſh- 
a_ percuiving that I was no longer a monſter but 
a dog. 
I was myſclf conſcious of the change which had again 
ed upon me, and leaping out of my den, «cf. aped 
my confinement. Tais transformation ] con- 
tidered as the reward of my fidelity, aud was perhaps 
never more happy than in the firſt moments of my 
eſcape; for I refli cted that, as a dog. my liberty was 


at only renocd, but inſured; I was no longer ſuſ- 
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Fad ome fmt reemdlance of human ries, wc 
had ſome faint reſemblance of human virtue, 

is not in other animals, and thcrefore hoped 
be more generally careſſed. But it was not long 
this joy ſubſided in the remembrance of that 
_ which I hai fallen, and from which I 
at immeaſuraole diftance. Ver 1 lied vp my 
why gratitude to the Power who had once 
— wo. within the circle of nature. ins tom 
I was more thankful for a mitigation of puniſhment, 
than as a rr 
happineſs honour. And who, that is not taught 
1 can juſtly eſtimate the bountics of 

en 

As ſoon as the firſt tumult of my mind was paſt, I 
felt an irreſiſtible inclination once more to viſit the 


apartments of my ſeraglio. I placed myſelf behind 


11 


aa Emir, whom I knew to have been the friend of 


Alibeg; and was permitted to follow him into the pre- 
fence. The perſons and the place, the retroſpection 
of my life which they produced, and the compariſ n 
of what I was with w I had been, almoſt over- 
whelmed me. I went unobſerved into the 

* lay _ ＋ „ ſhade of an almond- tree, that 

might indulge thoſe reflections, which, though th 

—_— me with melancholy, 1 did nt with > 


I had not been long i in this place, before a little dog, 
which I knew to be the fame that I fpurned from mc 
when he careſſed me at my return from huating, came 
and fawned at my fert. My heart now ſmote me z 
and I ſaid to myſelf, . Doſt thou know me under this 
« diſguiſe? Is thy fidelity to thy lord unthaken ? 
« Cut off as 1 am from the converſe of mankind, haſt 

< thou * for me an aflection, which I once 
« fo lightly eſteemed, and requited with evil. This 
- « forgerfulneſs of injury, and this ſteady friendſhip, 
« are they leſs than human, or are they more?” 1 
was not preveated by theſe reflections fim returning 


the carcfics that I received; and Alibey, ho juſt then 
cuteici 
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entered the garden, took notice of me, and ordered that 
I would not be turned out. 

In the Seraglio, 1 ſoon learned that a body, which 
was thought to be mine, was found dead in the cham. 
her; and that Alibeg had been choſen to ſucceed me, 
by the unanimous voice of the people: but I gained 
no intelligence of Selima, whoſe apartment I found in 
the policiſion of another, and for whom I had ſearched 
every part of —— in vain. I became reſtleſs ; 
every place was 1 ; a deſire to wander prevailed ; 
and one evening I went out at the garden- gate, end 
travelling till midnight, I lay down at the foot of a 
ſycamore-tree, and ſlept. 

In the morning I beheld, with ſurprize, a wall of 
marble that ſeemed to reach to heaven, and that 


| were ſculptured with every emblem of delight. Over 


the gate was inſcribed in letters of gold.“ Within 
« this wall liberty is unhounded, and felicity complete: 
Nature is not oppreſſed by the tyranny of religion, 
« nor is pleaſure awed by the frown of virtue. The 
gate is obcdicnt to thy with, whoſoever thou art; 
enter therefore, and be happy.” 

When 1 read this inſcription, my boſom throbbed 
with tumultuous expectation : but my deſire to enter 
was repreſſed by the reflection, that 1 hid loſt the - 
form in which alone 1 could gratify the appetites of 
a man. Defire and cu fnty wore notwithſtanding pre- 
dominant: the door imneaiarcly opened iuward; 1 ca» 


tered, and it cloſed after me. 


Yor. I. | AM No. XXII. 
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No. XXII. SATURDAY, JANUARY 20, 1753. 
Rurſus et in veterem fato revoluta figuram, Vito. 
His na ive form at length by fate refior'd. 


of riot, and my eye fickened at the contortions 
of miſery: diſeaſe was viſible in countenance, 
however otherwiſe impreſſed with the character of 
rage, of drunkenneſs, or of luſt. Rape and mur- 
, revelling and ſtrule, filled every ftreet and every 


area for my aſylum. I heard from within the ſound 
of dancing and mufic : but after a ſhort interval, was 
alarmed with the menaccs of rage, the ſhrieks of terror, 
and the wailings of diſtreſs. The window of the ban» 
queting - room open, and ſome veniſon was thrown 
out, which fell juſt at my feet. As I had eaten no- 
thing fince my departure from rhe ſereglio, 1 regarded 
this as a fortunaie accident; and after the pleaſure of 
an unexpected repaſt, I again lay down in expectation 
of the morning, with hope and fear; bur in a ſhort time 
many perſons rni<d from the houſe with lights, and 
ſeemed ſolicitous to gather up the veniſon which had 
been thrown out; but not being able to find it, and at 
the ſame time perceiving me, they judged that I had 
devoured it. I was immediately ſeized aud led into 
the houſe: but as I could not diſcover that I was the 
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THE ADVENTURER. 119 
objet either of malignity or kindneſs, I was in doubt 
what would be the iſſue of the event. It was not long 
before this doubt was reſolved; for I ſoon learned from 
the diſcourſe of thoſe about me, that I was ſuſpeCted to 
have eaten poiſon, which had been intended for ano- 
ther, and was ſecured, that the effect might either re- 
move or confirm the ſuſpicion. As it was not expected 
that the poiſun would immed ately operate, I was 
locked up in a room by myſelf, where I reflected upon 
the cauſe and the event Tas confinement, with inex- 
preſſible 2aguiſh, anxicty, aud terror. 

In this gloomy interval, a ſudden light ſhone round 
me; and 1 found my ſelf once more in the preſence of 
the Genius. I crawle1 togads him trembling and 
confounded, but not uitcrly without hope. Yet a 
« few moments,“ ſaid he, „and the angel of death 


- © ſhall teach thee that the wants of nature cannot be 


« ſupplied with fafety, where the inordinate appetites 
« of vice are not reſtrained. Thy hunger required 
« food ; but the luſt and revenge of others have given 
« thee poiſon.” My blood grew chill as he ſpakes z 
I diſcovered and abhorred my folly: but while L 
withed to expre!'s my contrition, I fell down in an 
agony, My eyes tailcd me, I thivercd, was convulled, 
expire 

That ſpark of immaterial fire which no violence 
can quench, roſc- up from the duſt which had thus been 
reſtored to the carth, and now animated the form of a 
dove. On this new ſtate of cx:iftcnce I entered with 
inexpreſlible del ght; I imagined that my wings were 
not only a pledge of ſafety, but of the favour of Syn- 
darac, whom 1 was now more than ever ſolicitous to 
pleaſe, I flow immediately from the window, and 
turning towards the wall through which I had entcred, 
I endeavoured to riſe above it, that I might quit for 
ever a place in which guilt and wretchedacis wer: come 
in every object, and which I now deteſted as 
much as before I had deſiicd. But over this region a 
ſulphureous vapour hovercd like a thick cloud, which 
I had no ſooacr entered than I fell down panting for 
| M 2 breath, 
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breath, and had ſcarce time to my wings ſuffi. 
ciently extended to break my 4. 50 * now mid- 
night, and I alighted near the mouth of a cave, in which 
I thought there appeared ſome faint glimmermgs of 
light. Into this place 1 entered without much appre- 
henſion, as it ſeemed 1a her to be the retreat of penitence 
than the rec. 1s of luxury : but leſt the noiſe of my wings 
ſhould diſcover me to any hateful or miſchievous inha- 
bitant of this gioomy ſolitude, I entered in filence, and 
upon my feet. M I went forward the cave grew wider, 
and by the light of the lamp which was ſuſpended from 
the roof, I diſcovered a hermit liſteniug to a young lady, 
whojſcemed to be greatly affected with the events which 
ſhe was relating. Of the hermit I had no knowledge; 
bur the dy I diſcerned to be Selima. I was firuck 
with amazement at this diſcovery ; I remembered, with 
the deepeſt contritio'', mv attempts upon her virtue; and 
I now ly rejoiced that ſhe had rendered them inef- 
fectual I watched her lips with the utmoſt impatience 
of curioſity, and ſhe continued her narrative. 

I was fitting on a ſofa one eveuing after I had been 
careſſed by Amurath, and my imagination kindled as I 
muled. Why, ſaid I aloud, ſhould 1 give up the de- 
lights of love with the ſplendor of royalty? y the 
preſumption of ny father has prevented my —_— 
why ſhould I ot accept the bleſſings that are ſtill ofler- 
ed! Why is deſire reftrained by the dread of ſhame ? 
and why 1s tlic pride of virtue offended by the ſoftneſs of 
nature? Immediatcly a thick cloud ſurrounded me; I 
felt myſelf lifted up and conveyed through the air with 
incredible rapidity. I deſcended, the cloud diffipated, 
and I fcund myſelf fitting in an alcove, by the fide of a 
canal that encircled a ftatcly edifice and a ſpacious == 
den. I ſaw many perſons paſs along. bur dif in 
all ſomething either diſſolute or wrerched, ſomething that 
alarmed my fears, or excited my pity 1 ſuddenly per- 
ceived many men with their ſwords drawn, contending 
for a woman, who was forced along irreſiſtibly by the 
crowd, which moved dire&tly towards the place in which 
I was fitting. 1 was eriied, and lacked conn? on 
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with eagerneſs, to ſec where I could retreat for ſafety. A 
perſon richly dreſſed perceived my diſtreſs, and invited 
me into the houſe which the canal ſurrounded. Of this 
invitation 1 haſtily accepted with gra itude and joy: but 
1 ſoon remarked ſeveral incidents, which filled me with 
new perplcxity and apprehenſion, I was welcomed to a 

ace, in which infamy and honour were equally un- 

nown ; where every wiſh was indulged without the vi- 
olation of any law, and where the will was therefore 
determined only by appctite. I was preſently ſurround- 
ed by women, whotc behaviour covered me with bluſhes; 
and though I rejcdted the careſſes of the perion into 
whoſe power I was delivered, yet they became jealous 
of the diſtinction wh which he treated me; my ex- 
poſtulations were not heard, and my tears were treated 
unh merriment. Preparations were made for revelling 
and jollity ; I was invited to join the dance; and, upon 
my refulal, was entertained with muſic. In this dread- 
ful fituation I ſighed thus to mylelt:—How tevore is that 
juſtice which trantport thote who form liceatious 
wiſhes, to a ſociety in which they are indulged without 
reſtrain ! Who thall deliver mc trom the effects of my 
own folly > Who ſhail defend we againk the vices of 
ethers? Ar this monicat J was thus encouraged by the 
voice of func invite being.“ The friends of V utue are 
mighty ; reject net their protettion, and thou art ſafe.” 
As 1 renounced the prefumptubus with vhich had once 
poiluted wy mand, I envicd in this imim tion with an 
alurance of relicf ; and when ſupper was ſet before me, 
I tuffered the principal lady to ferve me mh fue vente 
fon ; but the tricudiy voice having warned me that it 
was poiloncd, 1 tel back in my teat and turned pale. 
The lade eng ed carnctily whathad diſoidered me; but 
inſtead of ming a repiy, I threw the vention from the 
window, and d.ciarcd that fic had intended my death. 
The maſter of the table, who perceived the lady ro whom 
I ſpoke change countenunce, was at ence convinced that 


| He had indecd attempt d to poiton me, to preterve thar 


intereſt v. lich as a rival ſhe feared I ſhould ſubvert. He 
role up in a rage, and comminded :::.: ycnifon to be pro- 
N 3 | duced, 
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duced. A dog, that was ſuppoſed to have eaten of it, 
was brought in; but, before the event could be 

the tumult was become general, and my rival, after hav- 
ing ſuddenly tabbed her rhe ſame poig 
oC. ee OF 

„In the midſt of this confuſion I found means to 
eſcape, and wandered through the city in ſearch of ſome 
obſcure receſs, where, if 1 received not the aſſiſtante 
which I hoped, death at leaſt might ſecure my perſon 
from violation, and cloſe my eycs on thoſe ſcenes, which, 
wherever 1 turned, filled me not only with diſguſt but 
with horror. By that Benevolent Power, who, as a 

ative from miſery, has placed us in a ſecret and 
irreſiſtible diſapprobation of vice, my feet have been di- 
rected to thee, whoſe virtue has participated in my dif- 
trels, and whoſe wiſdom may effect my deliverance.” 

] gazed upon Selima, while I thus learned the ardor 
of that aſſection which I had abuſed, with ſentiments that 
can never be conceived but when they are felt. I was 
touched with the moſt butter remorte for having produced 
one wiſh that could tain fo amiable a mind; and abhor- 
red myſelf for having uſcd the power which 1 derived 
from — tenderneſs, to effect her de ſtruction. My 
fondacſs was not leſe ardent, but it was more chaſte and 
tender; deſite was not extinguiſhed, but it was almoſt 
abſ bed in eſteem. I felt a paſhon, to which, till now, 
I had been a ſtranger : and the moment Love was kin 
dled in my breaft, 1 reſumed rhe form proper to the na- 
ture in which alone it can ſubfiſt ; and Selima beheld 
Amurath at her feet. At my ſudden and unexpected 
appearance, the colour faded from her checks, the pow- 
ers of life were ſuſpended, and ſhe funk into my arms. 
I claſped her to my breaſt. and. looking towards the her- 
mit for his affiftance, I bcheld in his ficad the friendly 
Genius, who had taught me happineſs bv affliction. At 
the ſame inſtant Sclima recovered. © Ariſe,” ſaid Syn- 
darac, and look round.” We looked round; the 
darkneſs was ſudden|v diſſipated, and we perceived our- 
ſclves in the road to Golconda, and the ſpires of the city 
ſparkled before us. Go,” taid he, „ Amurath, 
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henceforth the huſband of Selima, and the father of thy 
—— 1 have revealed thy ſtory to Alibeg in a viſion 3 

expects thy return; and the chariots are come out to 
meet thee. Go, and I will proclaim before thec, Amu- 
rath the Sultan of the Eaft, the judge of nations, the 


taught of Heaven; Amurath, whoſe ring is equal to the 
ring of Solomon, returns to reign with wiſdom, and dif- 
fuſe felicity.” I now lifred ; 4 my eycs, and beheld 
the chariots coming forward. e were received by Ali- 
beg with ſentiments which could not be uttered, and by 
the people with the loudeſt acclamations. Syndarac pro- 
claimed our return in thunder, that was heard through 
all the nations of my empire; and has prolonged my 
_ in proſperity and peace. 

or the world I have written, and by the world let 
what I write be remembered: for to none who hear of 
the ring of Amurath, ſhall its influence be wanting. Of 
this, is not thy heart a witneſs, thou whoſe eye drinks 
inſtruction from my pen? Haſt thou not a Monitor who 
reproaches thee in ſecret, when thy foot deviates from 
the paths of virtue > Neglect not the firſt whiſpers of 
this friend to th ſoul ; it is the voice of a greater than 
Syndarac ; to reſiſt whoſe influence is to invite deſtruc- 


Don. 


No. XXIII. TUESDAY, JANUARY 23, 4753. 


Quo fit, ut omnis 
Votiva patcat veluti deſcripta tabella 
Vita=— Hon. 


In books the various ſcenes of life he drew, 
As vouve tablets give the wreck to view. 


MONG the many Pocket Companions, New Me- 

A morandum-Buoks, Gentleman and Tradeſman's 
Daily Aſſiſtants, and other productions of the like na- 
ture, calculated for the uſe of thoſe who mi x * 
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of the world, I cannot but applaud thoſe polite and ele- 
gaut inventions, The Ladies Memorandum-Boucks, as 
they ſeem chicſly adapted to the more important buſi- 
neſſes of plcaſurc aud amuſement. 1 ſhall not take 

me to determine which is the moſt preferabie : cach of 
them being, if you believe the io. mn aſſevcrations of 
their proprictors, * the beſt and moſt complete of its 
Kind that has hitherto been publiſhed.” 

The utility of theſe little books, with reſpect to the 
fair ſex, is on the firſt view apparent; as they are divid- 
ed for each day of the week into diftiact columa:, allotted 
to the ſcvcral branches of agemeuts, Expences, and 
Occaſional Memorandums. Thele, indeed, compichend 
every thing that can either attract their regard, or take 
up their time. I ſhall therefore point out ſome parti» 
cular advantages that will ariſe from a right uſe and re- 
gulation of them. 

With regard to engagements, it is very well known 
what embarraſſments, jcalouſies, aud quarrcis, have ariſen 
from an erroneous management in that moſt eſlential 
part of female tranſactions, the paying and receiving of 
viſits. It has hitherto been uſual to iruft cntirely in 
this poiat to the care of an illiterate footinan, or heedleſs 
porter, who is to take account of a the raps at the 
door, and to enter the names of rhe ſeveral viſitants in 
a regular journal. Hence it frequently happens, that 
the bond of amity is diffolved, and perpetual variance 
created berween families, by the miſtake or forgetfulnels 
of a ſervant, Lady Formal and Mis. Piim were once 
the moſt intimate ſemales living: they court'ficd to one 
another regularly at church and the play houſe ; ralked 
together wherever they met, and left their names once 
a month alternately at each other's houſc for ſeveral years ; 
till it happened that Lady Formal's Swiſs forgot to fer 
down Mrs. Prim's laſt viſit to her Lady ſhip ; which oc- 
cahons them now to ſtare at cach other like perfect ſtran- 
gers, while each conſiders the other as guilty of that moſt 
atrocious crime, the owing a viſit. A card was ſent 
two months beforehand to invite Mis. Gadabout to 2 
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miſcarried before the date of it was poſted in the day- 
book, and conſequently ſhe was prevented from going. 
The affront was unpardonable ; her abſence rendered one 
whiſt-rable uſeleſs ; the neglect was told everywhere; 
and the innocent Mrs. Gadabout wonders at the reaſon 
why the is fo ſeldom invited as a party in card-afſem- 
blies. Theſe lamentable miſtakes are, therefore, effec- 
tually guarded againſt by the uſe of the Memorancum- 
Book, which puts it in every lady's power to Keep a more 
exact regiſter of all her Engagements, and to ſtate the 
balance of viſits fairly between debtor and creditor. 

And as there is certainly no virtue more amiable, or of 

emolument, than female ceconomy, to which 
nothing contribures more than a juſt knowledye of ex- 
the Mcmorandum- Book has alſo wiſely provided 
. in which, under the article of Expences, the 
lady may ſet down the particular ſums laid out in maſ- 
querade · tickets, ſuhſcription · concerts, wax- lights for 
routs, drums, or hurricanes, birth-day ſuits, chair-hire, 
and the like. She may alſo know the true balance be- 
tween her winnings — lofngs, and make a due regiſtry 
of her debts of honour. For want of this method many 
widows of diſtinction have impercepribly run out the 
whole income of their jointures in a few months, and 
been forced to retire the reſt of the year into country- 
lodgings ; and many married ladies have been conſtrain- 
4 to — — — the advance 
2 quarter's pin- money, to ſatisfy rhe importunatt dun- 
ings of a needy honourable — 
blank allotted for Occaſional Memorandums may 
be filled up from time to ti ne with the lie of the day, 
topics of ſcandal, names and abodces of milliners, de- 
{criptions of new faſhions, and a hundred other circum- 
ſtances of equal importance. This will greatly rclicve 
the memory, and furniſh an inexhauſtible ſtore of mat- 
ter for polite converſation. 

Tere is another very pleaſing advantage ariſing from 
the uſe of theſe books, as we are informed by one of rhe 
compilers ; who acquaints us, that * if preſerved, the 
will enable any lady to tell what buſucts — 
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day, during any period of her life.” How <nchanting, 
how rapturous, muſt ſuch a review prove to thoſe who 


days again! To recal the tranſporting ideas of maſque- 
rades, plays, concerts, cards, and drels! To revive loſt 
enjoyments, and in imagination to tread over again the 
delightful round of paſt pleaſures ! 

I was led to the conlideration of this ſubjeft by a 
viſit I the other day made a polite lady, whom 1 found 
earneſtly employed in writing. I would have withdrawn 
immediately; but ſhe told me ſhe was ouly entering ſome 
particulars in her Memorandum-Book, which would 
ſoon be finiſhed, and defized me to take a chair. I cx- 
preſſed ſome curioſity to know her method; upon which 
the very frankly put the book into my hand, biddingme 
ruſe it; for, fays ſhe, © I do nothing that I need 
aſhamed of.“ As the was ſoon after called out of the 
room, I took the opportunity of tranſcribing her firſt 
week's account ; which 1 thail faithfully preſent ro my 
fair readers, as a farther iliuſtration cf the uſ: of theſe 


books, aud, it they pleaſe, as a pattern for their prac- 
ucc. 


Ex CACEMAEN TS. Occasiox AL Mo- 
RANDL us. 

January. 

1. Monday. To call at City poſiteneſs intolera - 

Deard's in the morning. ble ! Crammed with mince- 

To dine with m hv{band's pics, ard fatigued with 


Play ar Pope Joan for ÞENCe, 

Q ihe creatures ! | 
2. Tucſday. In the morn= A beautiful new French 
ing with the Miſs Flareus, br cade at Silvertongue's 
to driveto the filk mercer's, on Ludgate-Hill, Mem, 
&c. At night to go to the Toteize my huſband to buy 
Greuu. me a ſuit of it. Engaged 
the ſtage-box for M ood- 
ward's night. 


Ex GAGE- 


© afted, and what company [the has] been in, every 


make a figure in the polite world! To live over their 
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ENGAGEMENTS. 


ary. 
— Expet 
Auademoiſelle la Toure to 
on my French head. In 
the cvening to pay forty- 
three viſits. 


4 Thurſday. My own 
day at home. To have a 
drum major and ſeventcen 
card - tables. 


6. Friday. To go to the 
auction with Lady Nick- 
nack. To dine at home 
with a parcel of my huſ- 


\ band's city relations. , 


6. Saturd1v. Monheur Le 
Friſe all the morning to 
dreſs my head. At night 
(being Twelfth-night ) at 
court. To dance, if I can, 
with the handſome Bob 
Briiliant, 


9. Sunday. If I riſe on 


enough, Saint James's 


Church. In the aftcrnoon 
to write a defence of Hovie 
to Mifs Petulant, at Bath, 
who has controverted — 
of his principles. Lady 
Brag's in the evening. 


127 
Occasiox AL ME mo- 
RANDUMS, 
NMademoiſcile the milliner 
tells me Lady Z's in the 
firaw, and Captain X. is 
ſupp ſed to be the cu ſe of 
n— Told it as a great ſceret 


at Lady F 1 countels 
of L's, . &c. &c. 
Tits Sharp a greater 


cheat than. mamma. 
Company went before five. 
Stupid creature Mg. 
Dounright! never co have” 
read Hovle! 

Lady Nick nack frelytaken 
in. The whole day 4 
blank. Head-ach, Could 
not dreſs. Went to bed 
horrid ſoon ;—before one. 
Huſband drunk. Lay a- 
lone. My maid fat by m& 
My left temple ſinged with 
the curling- iron. Several 
fine French dreſſes at 
court; but Lady Home- 
bred's, paltry Engliſh, ! Sir 
John Dapperwit whiſpered 
me, that Nits Bloom took- 
ed almoſt as charming af 77 


mytclf, She mutt pant 

am certain. 

Not up till two. Fiaillef® | 
my letter at fix, and ſent 
John expreſs with it. Bad - 
luck at night. Never a... 


win on Sundays. Miſs Se- 
rious, who hates Cards, 


ſays it is a judgmcut. 
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Among the articles under Expences I found the fal- 


anuary. E & 4 
4 Bought at Deard's, a bauble fur a new 

year's gift to my little godchild - $4. 6 
3. To Mrs. La Tourc, in part of her bill 31 10 © 
To dito for extraordinary trouble - 3 12 © 


8 the auction a China lap-dog 4 9 o 
6 M Le Friſe, for dreiſing my head, 

&c. — — — © 10 6 
7. Loſt at cards, at Lady Brag's 5:0 RES 


I intend in a future paper to take notice of ſome other 
advantages to be drawn from the uſe of theſe Memoran- 
dum- Books, as above ftatud ; and ſhall at preſent con- 
clude with deſiring my female readers to ſupply them- 
ſelves immediately, and to ſend me an account ot the uſe 
1 make of them. 


No. XXIV. SATURDAY, JANUARY, 27, 1753. 


Longa mora eſt, noxz fit ubique re 
quantum pertum. 


arc.— Ov. 


The various ills ordain'd to man by fate, 
Whetrc'er he turns, tis tedious to relate 


To the Adventurcr. 


Bir, 

YOU hare lately remarked, that the ſedentary and re- 
cluſe, th ſe who have not acquired an extenſive and 

experimental knowledge of mankind, are — 


warmed with conceptions, which, when communica 
are received with the moſt frigid indifference. As 1 have 
no pretcnſions to this knowledge, it is probable that the 
ſubject of my letter, though it pleaſed me in the fervor 
2 others true and un- 
important, 


of my 1 
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important. To your judgment, thcrefore, I appeal, as 


the ſubſtitute of the public, and leave you to determine 
both for them and for me. 

I have a ſmall eſtate in a remote and ſequeſtered part 
of the kingdom, upon which I have cooftantly reſided. 
As in this place 1 was nt 1cduced to entertajaments that 
endangered either my virtue or my fortune, I indulged 
my inclination to books; and br reading 1 could always 
prevent ſolirude from becoming wklame. My library 
conſiſted clue fly of books of entertatument, but they were 
the beit of their kind ; and, therefore, though I was moſt 
delighted wich dramatic write: », 1 had nv plays bur 
Shaketpeare” s. Shaketpcarc was, ind.ed, my favourite 
author; aud, after my fancy had been buiicd in attempt - 
ing to realize the ſcenes that he drew, I fometumes regret - 
ted the labour, aud ſometimes repined that it was met 
fectual. 1 longed to fee them repretented on a theatre ; 
and had formed romantic ideas uf the force they would 
derive from proper action, habits, aud maciuncry. 

The dea h of a weaithy relation of my wife's, who has 
made my liitle boy his heir, called me this winter to 
London. I ſet out alunc ; and a5 1 had been uſcd to tliat 
reciprocation of affection and duty which conſtitutes the 
happinct> of a family; as we all met together in the 
evening, after having been ſeparated by the : differcat m- 
ployments of the day, with ſimiles of complacency and 
good-humour, and mutually rcjviced in the fatisfattion 
which cach derived from the preſence of the other, L 
found myſclf, after my firſt day's Journey, in a very for- 
lorn and comfortleis — at an inn. My evening 
was paſſed among people with whom 1 had no tender 
connexion ; and when 1 went to bed, I reflected rhat 
there was not within many miles a fingle perion who 

cared whether 1 ſhould be found hving or dend in the 

The melancholy which this ſituation, and theſe reflec- 
tions, however whimſical, brought upon me, encreaſed 
as my home became more diſtant. But the moment I 
NE at an cad ; the innumc- 

rabls 
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rable objects which ruſhcd upon my ſcuſes left me power 
only to hear and ſce. | 

When I turned into the inn-yard, the ſirſt thing that 
caught my artention was a large ſheet of paper, printed 
in characters that differed not only in ſize but colour, 
ſome being red and others black. B the peruſal of this 
pompous page, I icarned that a comedy and a p:ntomime 
were to be performed at the theatre in the evening. It was 
now two o'clock, and 1 reſolved to atone for the want 
of enjoyments which I had left behind me, by fecun 
what I had been uſcd to think the higheſt intellectu 
entertainment which art coul farmſh. The play was 
not indecd a tragedy, nor Shakeſpeare's; but if it was 
not excellent, it was new to me, and therefore equally 
excited my curiofity. As ſoon as 1 had taken poſſeſſion 
of a room, and ſafely depoſited mv portmanteau, I com- 
municated my purpoſe to my hoſt, who told me I could 
not have a better opportunity ; for that both the play and 
entertainment were thought by rhe beſt judges to be very 
fine, and the principal parts were to be performed by the 
moſt celebrated actors of the ave. My imagination was 
fared with this account ; and being told that the houſe 
would be fo ſoon full, that to ſecure a good place I muſt 
be there by four o'clock. I haſtily ſwallowed my dinner, 
and getting into a hackney-coach, was driven to the the- 


atre ; and by the coachman conducted to the door that 


leads to the pit. 

At this door I waited near half an hour with the ut- 
moſt impatience ; and the moment it was open : 
in, driven forward by the crowd that had gathered round 
me. Following the example of others, 1 pa'd my three 
ſhillings, and entering among the firſt that gained admit- 
tance, ſeated myſelf as ncar as I could to rhe center. 
After having gazed once or twice round me with won- 
der and curioſity, my mind was wholly taken up in the 
anticipation of my entertainment, which did not, how- 
ever, much alleviate the torments of delay. Art length, 
the ſtage was illum inated, the laſt muſic was played, and 
I beheld tic curtain riſe with an emotion, which, per- 
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was little inferior to that f a lover when he is 
ft admitted to the preſence of his iniſtreſs. 

But juſt at this moment a very tall man, by the 
contrivance of two ladies, who had kept a feat for him 
by ſpreading their hoops, placed himſelf ſo exactly before 
me, that his head intercepted great part of the ſtage, 
and I could now fce the actors no jower than the knee. 
This incident, after all my care and ſolicitude to ſe- 
cure an advamageous fituation, was ext emily vexatious 2 

attention to rhe play was for ſome time ſuſpended, 
and 1 ſuffered much more than I enioyel, But it was 
not long beforc the ſcencry and the dialogue wholly poſe 
ſeſſed my mind ; 1 accommodated myſeif the beſt I 
could to the inconvenience of my ſeat, and thought of it 
no more. The firſt act, as it was little more than a pre- 
Jude to the action, plcaſcd me rather by what it promiſed 
than by what it gave: I expeCted the ſequel with yet 
more ardour, and ſuffered the interval with all the fret- 
fulneſs of ſuſpended curioſity. The {-cond act gratified 
my imagination with a greater variety of incidents ; but 
they were ſuch as had a direct tendency to render appe- 
tite too itrong for the curb of reaſon. 1 this moment 
noted in the luxurious banquct that was, by a kind of 
enchantent, placed before me; and the next, reflected 
with regret and indignation upon thoſe arts, under the 
influence oi which I perceived my virtue to be enervated, 
an. that 1 became comer ptii!e even to myſelf. But 
this ſtrugnle did not laft long: theſe images, which could 
not be ſeen without danger, were ſtill multiplying before 


me: my reiſtance grew proportionably more languid; 


and, at length, I indulged every ſenſation without en- 
guiring whether I was animated to the imitation of 
virtue, or ſeduced by the blandiſhinents of vice. 

In the third att I was become acquainted with the 
characters which the author intended to exhibit; and 
diſcerned that, though fſo:::e of them were ſuſtained with 

at judzment and ddrefs, vet others were miſtaken. 1 

fill ſome perſon before me, whole manner was that 

ef a plaver, and who, when I had been introduced into 
keenes of real life by the Kill of another, immediately 
N 2 brought 


* 
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brought me back to a crowd and a thearre. T found 

that, upon the whole, 1 was not fo conftant'y preſent to 

the events of the drama as if 1 had read them filemly 

in - ſtudy, though ſome circumftances might be more 
ly 


forcibly repreſented. But theſe critical remarks, as they 
leſſened my pleature, I refolved to remit. In the fourth 
act, — Ag I endeavoured to ſupply every defect of 
the by the force of my own 1 and in ſome 
degree I ſucceeded : but my pleaſure v as now interrupted 
by another cauſe ; for though my entertainment had not 
been equal to my expectation, yet I now began to regret 
that it was almoſt at an end, and carnefily wiſhed that 
it was again to begin. In the fifth act, curioſity was no 
Jonger excited; 1 had diſcovercd in what events the 
aHon would terminate, and what was to be the fate of 
the perſons nothing remained but the forms neceſſary 


to the concluſion of the play; the marriage of lovers, 


their reconciliation with oftcnded parents, and the ſudden 
reformation of a rake, who had, through the whole re- 
preſentation, been employed to produce incidents which 


might render his vices contagious, and to difplay quali- 


ties that might ſave them from contempt. But though 
the laſt act was thus rendered inſipid, yet | was ſorry 
when it was over. I reflected, with a figh, that the 


time was at hand, in which I muſt return to the comfort» = 


Icfs ſolitude of my inn. a 

But this thought, however mortifring, was tranſient; 
I pleaſed myſelf with the expettation of the pantomime : 
an entertainment of which 1 had no conception, and of 
which I had heard the higheſt encomium from thoſe 
about me: I, therefore, once more ſat down upon 
the riſing of the curtain, with an attention to the ſtage 
which nothing could divert. I gazed at the prodigies 
which were cvery moment produced before me, with aſto- 
niſhment; 1 was bewildered in the intricacies” of en- 
chantment; I ſaw woods, rvcrs, and mountains, alter- 
nately appear and vaatſh ; but I knew not in what 
cauſe, or to what end. The entertainment was not 


adapted to my undertianding, but to mv tenſes; and my 
ſenies were indeed captivated with every obi ct . 


| 
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ſight : in particular, the dreſs of the women diſcovered 
beauti:s which I could not behold without confuſion ; 
the wanton careſſes which they received and returned, 
the defire that languiſhed in their eyes, the kiſs ſnatched 
with eagerneſo, and the embrace prolonged with recipro- 
cal delight, filled my breaſt with tumultuous wilkes, 
which, though I feared to gratifv, I did not with to ſup- 
preis. Beſide all tucſe incentives to diſſolute pleaſure, 
there was the dance, which indulged the ſpectators with 


n view of almoſt every charm that apparel was intended 


to conceal: but of the pleaſure of ti indulgence I was 
deprived bv the head of the tall man who fat before me z 
and 1 ſuffered 2v4in alMhe vexnrtion which had inter- 
rupted my arten to the firſt act of the play. But 
before the laſt ſcene, mv mind had been fo violently agi- 
tared, and the inco venicncics of fo long a confinement, . 
in a multitude, were become: fo ſenſtole, I was fo much 
oppreſſed with heat, and 6!ended with the ſmell of the 
candles that were either burning in the ſockets or expire 
in in ſmoake. that 1 grew weary of my tuation; my 
faculties were fufbended as ia dream, and I cominued 
to fir motionleſs, with my ces fixed! upon the curtain, 
fome moments ate it - fell. Wien 1 was rouzed from 
my reverie, 1 found mvfelf almoſt alone; my attach- 
ment to the: place was diſſolved, the company that had 
ſurrounded me were gone out, and, without reſlecting 
uhither 1 was ro g, 1 withed to follow them. 

When TI was returned to the inn, and locked myſelf 
into my room, 1 endeavoured to recover that pleaſing 
tranquillity in which I had been uſed to reſig my ſelf to 
lep, and which I now regretted to have once changed 
for rumult and diffipation. Of my theatrical adventure 
I remembered no incident with plcature, but that which 
when it happencd I regarded as a wisfortunc, the ſtature 
of the perſon who {ar before me, which intercepted the 
more groſs indecencies, and defended me from their in- 

ncc, This reflection immediately opened a new vein 
of thought; I conſidered the evening which I had juſt 


ſpent as an epitome of life, and the Kage as an emblem 
of the wor ld. * | 
N 3 The 
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The youth is all ardour and expectation; he looks 
around with wonder and curioſity, and he is impatient 
for the time in which the world is to be thrown open 
before him. This time arrives: but he finds ſome un- 
expected obſtacle to enjovment, and, in the firſt act of 
life, he diſcovers that his hopes are rather transferred to 
more diſtant objects than fulnlled by thoſe which are 
—— As he proceeds, the ſcene grows more bu'y, and 

is attachments to life encreaſe in number aud ſtrength : 
he is now ſeduced by temptati n; and the moment its 
influence is ſuſpended, and the plcaſure which it promiſed 
is at an end, he abhors it as debaſing his nature, diſap- 
pointing his higheſt hopes, and betraying him to remaxie 
and regret. 

This is the criſis of life, the period upon which im- 
mortality depends. Some continue the conteſt, and be- 
come more than conquerors: they reflect, with grati- 
tade to Providence, upon circumſi ances which intercept- 
ed temptations by adverſity, and perceive that they owe 
their ſafety to incidents which they labourcd to prevent, 
Others abando: themſclves to ſenſuality; and, aflecting 


to believe all things uncertain, eagerly catch at whatever 


is offered by the preſcut moment, as the whole of their 


: but at length novelty, that mighty charm, 


portion eth | 
that beaury of perpetual influence, novelty is no more! 


every object that gave delight is become familiar; and is a 


therefore beheld, not with deſire, but with diſguſt. 

Thus life at length almoſt ceaſes to be a poſitive good; 
and men would ſcarce deſire to live, but that they frar to 
die. Yet the ſame enjovmeats which ate deſp ſed are 
alſo regretted ; in time thev are remembered without the 
circumtiances that diminiſhed their valuc ; and the 
wretch who has ſurvived them, withes that they would 
return. Life, from this period, is more wearifome in 
proportion as it is prolonged; nothing is expected 
with ardour, becauſe age has becn too often cheated 
to truſt to the promiſes of time, and becauſe to-day 
has anticipated the enjoy ment of to-morrow, The pu 
is now over, the powers of the mind arc exhau 


and imelletal plcaſure and pain are almoſt at as cn 
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/ he percerves lamiclf to be alone, he has ſurvived his 


in tumult, and end in ſatiety ; but that they would cloſe 
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The laſt ſtage, the ſtage of dotage remains, and this is 
the pantominme of life: the images are new only in pro- 
portion as they arc extravagant, and pleaſe only becauſe 
the imagination is diſtempered or wmfirm. But the ſenſi- 
bility of corporal miſery remains; infirmitics multiply z 
the hours of pain and 1mbccility paſs in anguiſh which 
none can alleviate, and in fretfulneſs winch none regard. 
The palhed dotard looks round with impotent folicitude ; 


friends, and he withes to follow them; his with is ful- 
filled, he drops torpid and inſenſible into that gulph 
which is deeper than the grave. and it cloſes over him 
for ever. From this dreadivi picture I ftarted with terror 
and amazement : it vaniſhed ; and I was immediately re- 
heved by reflecting that life and the joys of life were Kill 
before me; that I ſhould ſoon return to my paternal in- 
heritance; that mv evenings would no more be paſſed 


upon ſcenes of domettic felicity, felicity which is pure 
and rational, and which is ſtill heightened by the hope 
that it will be repeated to- morrow. And is not the hu- 
man mind a firaager and a ſojourner upon earth? Has 
it not an inheritance in a bettet country, that is incur- 
rupt ble and undeftiled ? an in' eritance to which all may 
return, who are not fo foolith as (after perpetual diſap- 
mg in the ſearch of pleaſure which they never 

nd) ſtill to continue the purſuit till every hope is pre- 
cluded, and life terminates either in the ftupor of inſcn» 
fibility, or the agonics of deſpair, 
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No. XXV. TUESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1733. 


Sic viſum Veneri, cui placet impares 
Formas atque animos tub juga aherea 
Sx vo mitcre cum joco. Hor, 


In brazen vokes thus Venus binds 

Lil coupled forms and jarring minds; 
And, gaily cruel, joys to ſee 

The sellleſs Lovers diſagree! Locie, 


To the Advcnuturer, 
Sir, 
THERE are ſome ſubjefts upon which a man is bet- 
ter qualified to write, by having lived in the world 
than in a ſtudy; and many of theſe are of the higheſt 
importance. Of the infelicities of matrimony I have 
been often a {pcftator; and of ſome of them I think I 


have diſcovered the cauſe, though I have never entered 


into a philoſophical inquiry c:ace-ning the nature of 
the pallions, or the power of reaſon. The facts from 
which I have derived my knowledge, I ſhall Gate with 
as much perſpicuity as 1 can, and lcave uthers to make 
what inferences they pleate. | 
Fl.-ppanta, a young coquct, whoſe love of the faſtyon- 
able follics was perperually diſappointed by the tes 
authority of a father, threw herſelf into the arms of a 
lover of fixty- four; bcheving that ſhe could with eaſe 
impoſe upon tlie fondne!s of dotage, that youth and 
beauty would render her power abſolute and unlimited, 
and that ſhe world therefore be no longer the flave of 
formality and caprice. Flippanta was, however, diſap- 
pointed; and in a very few-we ks diſcovered that the 
exconcemy of a father was now complicated with rhe 
jealouſy of a huſband ; that he was fletful, ſelſiſh, and 
diſeaſed, and expected leſs from her as a wife than 2 
nurſe. Infirmitics which ſhe had never feit, ſhe knew 
not how to pity, He cxerted his authority in propor- 
tion 
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tion as he diſcovered her waut of tenderneſs; and their 
miſery is alleviated only by the hope of ſurviving cach 


learned importance. Love is beneath the dignity of 
grey-headed wildom ; they have therefore ſeparate beds ; 
while the unhappy victim repines in public, under the 
of ornaments with which the is decorated, to 
the pride and proclaim "the triumph of her jord 
and maſter. 

Senilis, to keep up the family-name, married a young 
girl of a ruddy complexion, and a cheerful temper. He 
x fond of her to diſtraftion ; but at the ſame time fo 
intolerably jealous, that he queſtions whether the boy, 
who has fulfilled the hope with which le marricd, is his 
own. r 

Urbana was contracted to Ruſticus by the contri- 
rance of their parents, that their family intereſts, to- 
gether with their <cfiates, might be un tc. She had 
all the paſſions of a thorough-bred town lady ; he the 
indifference of a downright country ſquire; they there- 
fore never met without mutual upbraidings, in which 
the was accuſed of extravagance, and he of brutality. 
At length they agreed in this one point, —a ſeparate 
maintenance. 

Pervicax and Tetrica have during twenty years been 
continually thwarting ch other. As the huſband is 
haſty, wr Pray and overbearing, the wife is Mhimſi- 
cal, vain, and pceviſn. They can never agree whether 
their mutton ſhall be boiled or roaſted ; and the words 
ninny-hammer, noodle, and numſcull, are frequently 
bandied to and fro berwixt them. Their very ſcreants 
areencouraged in impertinence, and their children pro- 
tected in diſobedience; becauſe, as one chides, the other 
is ſure always to excuſe or detend. 

Mercator was deſirous of cnnobliag the blood of his 


| poſterity, and therefore marricd a fine lady from the 


court-cnd of the town. He had been brought up in the 
Ats 
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ar's of amaſſing money; ſhe in contriving new 

to ſquander it: he had buen accuſtomed to a ferrled uni. 
form practice of buſiueſo ; ſhe to an irregular refilch 
courſe of pleaſure. It was impottble to reconcile their 
different habits of life ; they therefore ju lged it beſt, for 


their mutual quiet, that cach {ſhould purſue their favou- 


rite ſchemes wwuhout moleftation. Conſequently, while 
the good man is intca upon bargains at Change, the is 
flumbering in bed; when the family are at dinner, the 
is drink ing her chocolate ; and while he is adjuſting his 
accompt-Loks, the is diſcharging her viſning deb's. 
He is often reeling home from the club when his wife 
is ſet down to a whiſt-rable, or dre ſſiug for the ridotto; 
and juu a» the cleths are entering upon buſineſs in the 
compting-houte, ſho is periuays retiring to reſt, Thus 
do they Ive as far aſundet as per {ons in che d flerent an- 
tipodes while my lady is the aſtoniſhment of the 
grave alderrien at their Ctu-balls; ard Mercator is 
allowed to be a quizt, ind ffenſive, gooi-natured kind of 
beaſt, among Madam's acquaintance, 

Urania marmed a man who was deemed a wit and a 
ſchular, becau!ic as ſhe valued hericlf up u theſe quali- 
ties, ſhe was not willing they ſhould be overlooked. Re- 
tuen Urania and her buſband, there was a perpetual 
cont: t for fupenority; they rcgatae each o her with all 
tlic waligmity of rivals ; every converſation terminated 
in a dehnte, and cverv c_ in contormpruous mliult, 
ſuliennets, or rage. Burt the had married a perion 
whole chief a bition was not literary excellence, he 
miyht have adnure! her qualmies, and {he might have 
approved of his ; there would have been a mutual defe- 
reace paid to cach other; and their lives would not only 
have been peaceful but happy. 

Tncophila, who, for the practice of that virtue which 
is ſub! 1med by religion, had been called the devotee, ob- 
viated the ſcruple which her own mind ſuggeſted againſt 
marrying a free-thiaker, for whom ſhe could not ſup- 
— her inclination, by flattering herſelf that ſhe ſhould 

able to convert him. Accordiayly, the at firſt ex- 


poſtulated, then realoncd, and at length upbraided ; but 
without 
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without producing any other ffeQts than altercations, 
coldnefs. and averhon. As is home became irkfome, 
and he had no {cady principles of virtue, he took to 
drink ing: and now, wh i. he is curſing the hypocriſy of 

es over his bortle, the is werping in her clofet, re- 
gretting the folly of her preſunption, aad dreading the 
brutality of drunk conets. | 

The hl nd woner-woa:king boy, who reconciles con- 
tradictions, and cven breat.s down the mounds of party, 
brought a couple of fond creatures ſceretly together, at a 
time u hen their parents were ir: -concilcably divided about 
the names W hiv and Tory, The miſt of love, which 
before blinded their underttandings, has been long diſſi- 
pated ; ahd rhey are perpetually ripping up the diſſen- 
tions of their grand. athers, and diſcufſing the propri 
of the word Abdication, The wife looks upon her bull 
band as a mcan-{pirited time- ſcrver; and he often rails 
at her for reaching her children to lifptreaſon, and brings 
ing them up with a bia ro popery and arbitrary power. 

Deborah was advanced from the kitchen to the par- 
Jour, by the unreſtrained paſſion of her inconſiderate 
maſter: but ſhe was only exalred to a more ſplendid ſer- 
vitude, and condemned to drudge all her life in the dou- 
ble capacity of wife and aid. 

Laſcivia, to fecure herſelf a pretence for indulging a 
ſcandalous licentiouſueſs, ran awav with her f ther's 
ſootman. She had been forced, at the ©: pence of a con- 
fiderable annuny, and the reverfion of her eſtate after 
death, to lav hm under articics never to come near her 
while the is living. 

Pa-cus, a city plumb, from a principle of frugalvy, 
wok unto himielf a plain neighbour's donehrer withe 
out a penny; as he thought it wann be cheaper than 
to eſpouſ a fine county lady, n with a mint of 
money. It is true the coſt |; in ut a trifle in clothes z 
ſhe bas no taſte for nickracks, and eau, and whims 
whams ; ſhe hates company, and nevi; row hes a card; 
bur then the is always ſending den plates of meat to one 
neighbour who is fick ; buities of wire to another who 

in; aud gives away every veck lach a load of 3 
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ken victuals, bread, butter, chceſe, coals, candles, and 
ſmall-bcer, that the expences of houſe-keeping would 
almoſt ruin a Lord Mayor. She is, beſides, crernally 
teizing him to bind an uncle's ſon *prentice, to ſet up a 
fifth couſin, to fit out an old acquaintance's child to 
or to buy clothes for another 3 and Parcus 

that he is eat our of houſe and home by the daily viſits 
of his wifc's poor relations. 

Prav, Mr. Adventurer, do not theſe infelicities ariſe 
principa'ly #12 an injudicious choice, rather than from 
the vc und ſollies of the parties? Will you, who are 
a philoſopher, give us a proper lecture upon theſe fats, 
or demonſtrate, a priori, how miſery may be avoided in 
that ſtate which is gencrally agreed to be capable of 
more liappineis than any other ? 

3 ] am, Sir, 

Your humble ſervant, 
Joux TawNLY. 


. 
No. XXVI. SATURDAY, FEB. 3, 1753. 


Et ardelionum quædam Romæ natio, 
Gratis anhelans—— PHAEDKU Ss 


Throvgh all the town the buſy triflers ſwarm, 
Fix'd without proof, and without int reſl warm, 


To the Adventiurcr. 
Sir 


* 

FUE character which you have aſſumed, encourages 

me to hope that you will not be deterred, cither by 
toil or danger, from entering the lifts as the champion 
of diſtreſſed beauty, That the ſufferers may poflibly be 
unknown, and rhe ſcene of action is remote, are circum- 
ſtances of no moment; for neither ſcas nor deſarts are 
inſuperable to perſeverance and valour; and the hero's 
country is circumſcribed only by ttc limits of the 
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acquaint you with the wrong which you arc to redrels, 


and enjoy the pleaſure of awaking flom a terrifymg 
dream, 


luminates with intuitive knowledge. The ladies were 
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world. Nothing more, therefore, is neceſſary, than to 


and the offcnder whom you are to puniſh. 

Two virgin Princeſſes, the daughters of a mighty mo- 
narch, who in the pompous language of the caſt is tiled 
Lord of the whole earth, diſcovered, while they were 
yet very young, ſomerhing ſingular in their natural 
temper and diſpoſition. One of them was remarkable 
for chcerfulnels, which was not, however, ſo much cx- 
cited by exterual objects as by ſceucs of pleaſantry, with 
which ſhe was continually entertained by the ftreagth of 
her own imagination. Her countenance was dimpled 
with perpetual ſmiles ; and her eyes, yet more expret- 
five, cd to ſparkle with laughter. The deportment 
of the other was ſolemn, and her walk majeſtic ; her 
eyes looked equally piercing, but leſs active; they ap- 
peared not often to change, but long to contemplate 
their object. She delighted cqually in the pleaſures of 
imagination, but they were of a different kind: her 
fancy did not form objects of ridicule, but of pity ; aad 
the would imagine herſelf icaning her whole eight on a 
ſhrub that projected from the brow of a precipice, till it 
vzve May; and the ftarted with horror at the danger, 
merely that ſhe might ſuddenly reflect upon her ſafety, 


As theſe were enjoyments that promiſcuous company 
rather interrnptcd than improved, both theſe ladies, how- 
ever different in other teſpects, agreed in the love of ſo- 
litude ; and having obtained the conſent of their father, 
they retired to a rural ſituation, which was bcalthful, 

leaſant, and romantic. It was the ſummit of a high 
ill, which was watcred by a fine ſp ing: from hence 
they had an unbounded proſpect; and the air on this 
{pat is ſaid to have a peculiar quality, that excites pieaf- 
ing dreams, imprſſes new ideas upon the mind, and il- 


here vifited by their ſiſters, and a young prince of ex- 
traordinary beauty, who was celebrated for his (kill in 
all ſcience ; but chicky in muſic and poetry. The enjoy- 

0 meut 
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ment of wit, literature, and harmony, excluded from 
this ſeleft ſociety every defire that cootaminates the 
mind of idleneſs, and degrades reaſon by brutal ſenſua- 
lity. The prince was received by the roval virgins, not 
as à lover but a friend; and he viſited them, not as brau- 
ties but as wits. | 

The place of their retreat was ſoon known; and their 
_ Preſence rendered it illuſtrious, Here they received the 
cheerful homage ef voluntary fub|cEtion 3; and from 
hence they diffuſcd an influence, which not only poliſhed 
but ennobled mankind; Such would long have been 
their felicity and glory; but the grim tyrant of a northern 
climate, a region of cold and darknefs, at the head of a 
numerous baad of deſperate ſavages, ſuddenly invaded 
the country. No force was founi ſufficient to oppoſe 
thoſe who had been driven forward by famine; the fury 
of hunger and rapine was irreſiſtible 3 the princeſſes fled 
with the ut oſt precipitation, and the barbarians, who 
regarded every thing with mali nity by which they were 
excelled, razcd the palace fo completely that ſcarce a 
veſtige appeared; and obliterated all traces of the royal 
influence wherever they were diſcovered. 

The princeſſes directed their courſe weſtward ; and, 
after having long wandered from place to place, and 
paſſed through great varierics of fortune, they at laſt took 
refuge 1a a ſmall iſland, which was governed by a prince 
whoſe confort was their half - fſter, being the daughter 
of their father, though by another wife. The prince 
received them with peculiar marks of diſtinction, and ap- 
pointed a preat efficer, one of the principal lords of his 
coun, to ſuperintend the mcafur.s that were immediately 
taken for their accommo lation. Two ſumptuous palaces 
wer ſoon prepared for their reſidence, and their houſe- 
hold was immediately ſettled. They were frequently 
viſited by the king; the queen often declared that the 
conſidered them as being more particularly under her 
patronaye ; they quickly became extremely popular, and 
were ſcarce lc{; happy there than upon their f-yourite 
hill. As they greatls excelled in the arts of con er- 
ſation, as their cloquence could always comman the 
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and their knowledge mprove the underſtand- 
ing. every one was { 41cnous to be admitted to their 
preſence ; and that they might gratify a people, * 
whom they ad received ſo many favours, they rofoly 
to havc a cer ain number of public days, on which every 
one {ould be Cmitied without ſoruple, 

But that ali their con-eniencics and ſplendor might be 
procured, though at a great expencc, vet without im- 

fog a general tax or Laurthening the public, it was con- 
trived that the ſervants of the princeſſes ſhould Le paid by 
their vails; and, that the reward f their labour might 
not depend wholly upon caprice, it was ordered, that 
thoſe 10 attended the princeſſes only on public days, 
and did not pretend to have a tight to vitit by their 
intimacy or ſtation, ſhould receive a ticket, for which 
they N ould pay a certain fee to the porter. 

1 ncre is in tis 1fland a certain perſon, ſaid to be de- 
ſec ude d from a race of giants that were its original iunha- 
bitants, who dias fuch power and influence, though he 
has often bon ſulgected to be mad, that the king him- 
ſelf treats him w th great Geference. In the height of 
his plhrenzy, he has boaſted that his voce is the voice of 
God, and that all the ſovereign princes in the world are 
his viceg.rents. Of this perion every one ſtands in awe z 
the queen is his principal fuvorrite, and for ber take be 
is v ell- affected to th king, whon: ke has often defended, 
when every other power wouid have been ineTeQual. 
He has a natural fon, wii» pollifles al his I qualities, 
but of His vircues is wholly deſiiture 3 he allumes the 
name, the dcepurtnivit, and rhe ſtile of his father, 
whoic fond eis has encouraged lum to commit many 
enoim.tics, from which he would he been other iſe 
dete i cd, 

This perſon, of whom every body is afraid, my 

fe 


beca ſc his own power is very great, but becauſe th re- 


preſs his intolence miꝑlit give offence to his father, comes 
frequently to the palaces of the Princeſſes, and makes no 
ſcruplc to purchaſe à ticket with the cuſtomary fce ; but 
he is ſubject to fits of ſudden and outraveous frenzy; in 
which he pretends that the ſervauts of the Princeſſes 

Oz become 
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become his own, by receiving his fee for admittance to 
their preſence ; and he treats them with the cruel info. 
lence of a capricious tyrant, and introduces the wildeſt 
tumult and confuhhon. The reſt of the company are 
terrified and diſappointed ; he ves it, and compels 
them to depart: nay, he has — offcred violence 
to the ladies themſelves; he has, either by menaces or by 
bribery, gained ſome of their ſcrvants over to his own 
intercſt ; and, to gratify an unaccountable humour, he 
has prevailed upon them to admit a kind of Necroman- 
cer, with whoſe feats he is greatly dehghted, into the 
public oom, where innumerable effects of his art are 
exhibited : and it is ſaid, that by the fame influence, one 
of the palaces has been made a receptacle for wild beafts ; 
aud that allthe gambols of folly have been played in a 
pl ce that was intended for the aſylum of beauty and 
wit, aud for the ſchool not only of wiſdom but of 
virtue. 

Wuh the author of this confuſion the Adventurer is 
requeſie! i» cagage: and if his zeal and abilities are 
cqual to luis boaſt, he is expected immediately to declare 
him elf the champion of he princeſſes, by publiſhing his 
deſi ance to the f loving eſſect: 

„That the Princeſſes alone have a right to the pa- 
laces, which have been allotted to them by the munifi- 
cence of the ſovercign of the ifland ; that their ſervants 
are accountable only to them, to the ſovereign, or to the 
lord whom he has appointed to ſuperintend rhe houſe. 
hold ; that every man is at liberty to be abſent, who 
thinks the entertainment not worthy of his attendance, 
or the fee for his admitrance too exorbitant; but that no 
man has a right to diſturb, to terrify, or to diſappoint an 
aſſemblv, which is ſuppoſed to be in the immediate pre- 
ſence of the ſovereign, to whom they owe alleyiance : 
and I challenge to tingle combat whoever ſhall afhum 
the contrary,” 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
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| Flavilla, a lady who ſometimes honours me with a 
Mm viſit, was preſent when I received this letter. Flavilla, 
though the has all the fprightlineſs of a coquet, has 
been a great reader, and is nt bthind thoſe who diſco- 
vered a political tatire under the Rape of a Lock, in re- 
ſolving a i dle, or peactrating an allegory. I put the 
letter into her hand, and threw myicit back in my caſy- 
chair with an air of importance; “ There,” ſays I, 
« read that; and fee what rank 1 hold in the eftimation 
even of thoſe by whom my province is miſtaken.“ 

I fixed my ches upon her, and waited with impa- 
tience till ſhe had read it. But how was 1 dilappomted 
to hear her cry out. Good Sir, your province aud your 
importance are miſtaken by none but yourſelf. Could 
not your ſagacity diſcover this letter to be an allegory ?* 
Pray, Madam, ſaid 1, will you be pleated to commu- 
nicate to me what you imagine to be the hidden meaning 
which that allegory euvelops ? “ La,“ fays ihe, “yon 
are ſodull to-day | Why, are not the Comic and the Tra- 
| gie Muſe rhe daughters of Jupiter 2 and did they not, 

with the reſt of the Muſcs, ther fiſters, reide on Par- 

| naſſus, a lofty hill that was watcred by the Caſtalian 
ſpring * Wire they not there viſited by Apollo, the pa- 
trou of all ſcience, and in particular of pourry and m 4 , 
Did they not fiy weltward at the approach of barbarians, 
who, though they left behind the giooms of the 1nhofſe 
pitable north, vet brought with them the * Canmerian 
| darkne!s of iguorance,” and {ſcarce left any traces of 
| fcicnce in the countries through which they pailed + Did 
not the lovely faguwes find refuge in Britain 2? —But, 
rar” Madam, ſaid I, ſhakiig my right foot, winch 
ung over my left knee, will you conidetcend to tell me 
who i the conſort of the king who afforded them prot. c- 
ton? My letter lays, the was helf-Vaer to the ladies 
whom vou ſuppoſe to be two of the rules, “ Who,“ 
| _Tephied Flavilla pertly, “ but L bete: is not Liberty the 
| Perpetual contort of the Kings of iitein? and will any 
diſpute that Liberty is derived from Jove, the Parent of 
Good?” Goon, Madam, taid I. The gre d officer,” 
fad the, © is the Lord Chamberlain; tlic paiaccs are the 
O 3 | T hcatiesg 
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Theatres, which by Royal authority are appropriated to 
the uſe of Tragedy and Cotedy ; their atrendents, the 
Players, are, indeed the ſervants of the King, and are 
paid by the ſtated fees for admittance into the houſe. The 
public is the moſt potent and vencrable body upon earth; 
and the Town, its illegitimate offspring, is inſolent, ca- 
pricious, and cruel : The town is perpetually inſulting 
the Players as its ſervants; though as ſervants to the 
town, the law confiders them as enemies to ſociety ; and 
it is as ſervants to the King only, that they are permitted 
to exlubit public entertainments. It is to humour the 
Town that the Necromancer Harlequin has aſſociated 
with tumblers and ſavages, to profane the place, which, 
under proper regulation, would indecd be the ſchool of 
wildcm and virtue. Every one preſent at a theatrical 
performance is ſuppoſed to be in the Royal Preſence ; or 
at leaft the Players are under his more immediate protec- 


to the dramatic entertainment of the evening, when he 
has purchaſed an admittance to the houſe, it follows that 
no man has a right to monopolize or to deftrov it. An 
empty houſe is by the players deemed the moſt dreadful 
ſign of popular diſapprobation ; and when the public are 
diſpleaſed with the entertainment that is offered thein, to 
neglect it will be the moſt eſſectual means to procure a 
better: and as a full or a thin houſe will indubiably 
expreſs the ſentiment of a majority, the complaints of a 
faction ſhould be wholly diſregarded. | 
Flavilla, as ſhe concluded this ſpeech, in which the 
began to grow very warm, caſt her eyes upon me, and 
expected my reply, But as 1 continued to gaze with 
great gravity at the fire, and remaincd ſilent, the gave 
me a ſmart ftroke with her fan, accompanied with this 
interrogation ; “ You ſullen monſter, hy don't you 
ſpeak ? Do you hear me ? publiſh the letter, with 
expoſition, in your next paper, or —” Madam, ſays 
bowing, it ſhall be d ne. In obedience, therefore, to her 
command, and in juſtice to myſelf. I lay the ftate of our 
controverſy before the public; and doubt not but that we 
ſhall be both ſatisficd with their determination. 
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tion: as every man has a right in common with others 
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No. XXVII. TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1753. 
NuxTogem— A; * Huge eZeyerorTo. 


He510D, 
From night aroſc the ſunſhine, and the day. 


HE following letter was the firſt voluntary contribu- 
tion I received; and if it had been longer, it would 
have been ſooner communicated ro my readers, It 1s 
written in the name of a lady, to whom I am indeed un- 
der many obligations ; to whom I owe great part of the 
knowledge which I have acquired, and under whoſe in- 
fluence many of theſe lucubrations were written. Her 
character is aſſumed by my correſpondent with great art; 
but I diſcovered that it was not real, by the concluſion of 
the letter; in which I am invited to an intimacy that L 
have long enjoyed. 


To the Adventurer. 


—— Dec. 15, 1752. 


WITHOUT detrafting from the merits of your cor* 
reſpondent of Tucſtav laft*, whoſe pretenſions to public 
regard are undoubredly well founded, I beg leave to 
make your paper my channel to fame; and am p-rſuaded 
the judicious reader will admit of my claim when he is 
acquainted with my hiſtory; and notwithſtanding my 
liſter has artfully enough inſinuated her ſuperiority, and 
indeed hinted reflections capable of wounding the moſt 
innocent character, as the firſt tory is generally well told, 
I ſhall appeal to the impartial examiner, and expect my 
ſhare of honour from his deciſion. 

mall begin then with informing vou, that I am the 
elder (a circumſtance my ſiſter's pride made her ſuppreſs) 
and in the opinion of the beft judges the handſomer; — 


© Nemb. XI. 
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her o vanity will hardly deny, nor docs ſhe attempt 
ſhine but in 4 abſence. "She A indeed fairer ; but dark 
beauries are not only more agreeable, but more durable; 
and as ſhe has little ro recommend her but her fcc, the 
indifference and neglect the complains f is the leſs to be 
wondered at. Beimdes, the glare the affe ts in public, 
the fick leneſs of her behaviour, the pleaſure ſhe t kes in 
diſcovering the ſecrets intruſted to her; and, above all, 
the fraud ſhe pratiiies by continual promiitcs of being al- 
ways the ſamc, arc ſufficient rea.ons why half who 
know her pay ber ſo little regard. | 
For my own part, oſtentation is my averſion ; and my 
pride, which muakes me ſond of admiration, prevents m 
uſing a mean condeſcenſion to procure it. Though 
dre's well, I am never gaudy z and when I appear in 
my blue robe with gold ſpangles, and a creſcent on my 
forezcad, 1 have the fatistatinon of ſcciug mviclf ogled 
even by philoſophers. Some of my ſex may think this 
a triumph of ſmall importance. and prefer the unmeanin 
applauics of a coxcomb to the approbztion of a man of 
underſtanding ; but ezpericnce, the mother of true wiſ- 
dom, has long fince convinced me that re»! beauty is beſt 
diſcerned by real ;udges, and the addreſles of a ſenſible 
lover imply the beſt compliment to the underſtanding of 
his miſtreis. 
The affability of my temper, indeed expoſes me to 


the viſits of all partics; and my caſineſs of acceſs roo 


frequently engages me in the diſagrecable company of 


foois and ſharpers : nay more, tometimes 1 am the un- 
vi ling ſpectator of rior and intemperance ; but when 
this happens. I generally throw in ſome reproof, and 
make thc libertne, though he curſcs me, repeut his ex- 
ceſs : nor is it the leaſt of niv praiſe that my approach 
firikesterror to tlic ſoul of the villain. 

I might rife in the reputation 1 fo juſtly demand, by 
recounting the many important fers ices ] have done man- 
Kind: 1 have conducied armies in ſafety, infpued po- 
Iiticians, reſcued the difircficd, and bleſſed the brig! teſt 
eyes in Brmnaia ; 1 have induſtriouſly concealed the 1can« 
dal my iter has proprgaticd ; and zeceived with 4 con- 
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deſcenſion ſcarce found in a rival, the wretch whom her 
follies had made weary of her ſervice. 

By this time you may be deſirous of my name, and (1 
a to add) ambitious of my acquaintance. 
I formerly was a friend to the Rambler; nor will the Ad- 
venturer's intimacy with me leſſen him in the opinion of 
his readers. For a proof of this, a great Genius of the 
preſent age courted my aſſiſtance; and in gratitude for 
the favours he received from me, placed my name in the 
title · page of the beſt book in the language. After this 
explanation, it is almoſt unncceflaty to ſubſcribe myſelf, 
at * ſervice, 


To the Adventnrer, 


N1GHrT. 


Lir, 

T has been long my opinion, that a man's genera! re- 

jon rather finks than riſes, upon his being firſt 
diſtinguiſhed by a public encomium ; for one voice that 
echoes the praiſe, there are a hundred which, to indulge 
the ſpleen thar it excitcs, are employed in detraction. But 
of this perverſeneſs and malignity I have never remarked 
a ſtronger inſtance than in the effects of your recom- 
mendation of Mr. Ratſey and Mr. Woodward ; two 
gentlemen, who almoſt every day, at a conſiderable ex- 
pence, generouſly repeat their offers to ſave the poor from 
the milcrics of an hoſpital, by curing them gratis, with 
much more eaſe, expedition, and ſafety. 

Some perſons, rather than admit the uncommon merit 
of theſe gentlemen, have invidiouſly repretented vour en- 
com:um as an irony ; and others have even ventured to 
deny the facts upon which it is founded. But though 
every paragraph which was intended to reward ingenu- 
ty, is thus oppoſed or perverted ; yet that, in which vo 
have inadvertently diſgraced it, is, from the ſame mo- 
tives, received in its genuine ſenſe, and ro-dily admitted 
to be true. It is denied that Mr. Ratſe, ever removed 
an incurable diſcaſe, and that Mr. Woodward is more 
ſueceſoful in the eure of ures than the hoſpital Sur- 
geons 3 but it is univerſally believed that the youth 
whom you mention, received no benctit from the truſſes 

that 
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that were worn by his friends ; this, however, is a fact 
in which you are yourſeif egregwufly miſtaken, and 
which you have greatly miſrepreſented. You tell us, 
indecd, that this method deſerves to be remembered for 
farther experiments; but vou inſinuate, that it was 
among thotc which had been practiſed without ſucceſs, 
before the patient was put under Mr. Woodward's care: 
on the contrary, it was directed by that great artiſt hum« 
ſelf; and is one of the mefi uleful improvements that he 
has made in ſurgery, though it is not to be depended 
n alone. As an inconteltible proof of your miſtake, 
and of the miſchief which it has produced, I ſhall recite 
ano her addreſs to the public in the behalf of Mr. Wond- 


his paticots himfclf., It isentitl d, The humble Thanks 
of t£lizaberh Tipping, for her Cure in « Rupture, gravs,” 
« A gentleman,” fays Mrs. Tipping, “recommended 
me to Sazxat Bar holomew's Hoſpital, and in their “ good- 
neſs gave m. a truſs to wear; and in wearing it, to my 
grief, 1 found more pain than ever I felt before; and 1 
muſt have 'aboured under this great misfortune all the 
days of my life, had not Mr. Woodward, through + harity, 
took me under his care By his tender compation to- 
wards me, in givirg me his powders with drops, and 
wearing his nhew-inveutcd bandages, my pains left 
me.“ . 
It appears, therefure, that Mr. Woodward, inſtead of 
giving Mrs. Tipping a trus to wear, as the gentleman 
or the hulpural had done, gave her only his powders with 
Crops, 20d wore the truſs himſelf. As the facts, hows 
ever ſtrange, will be atteſte at Wi. Ruffell's toy- ſhop in 
the Hay- market. and Mrs. Sutro's, the c ner of Spring- 
Gardens, it muſt follow as an incvitable conſequence, 
that when. by the Cle crroncous culto!n © applying truſſes 
or bandayes to the patient, the maluds s cncreaſed ; n 
may be « holly zen od by medicament-, properly admi- 


niſtered to them, and'a truls judiciouſl) applied to -> 


It cannot certainly be known, whether by zhezr is meant 
the gentleman or the helpital. 


oO 


ward, by which it appears that he now wears truſſes for 
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ther. In Mrs. Tipping's caſe, indeed, there appears to 
have been ſomething crirical, becauſe Mr. Woodward 
would truſt none but himſelf with the management of the 
bandage by which he intended to effect her cure; though 
the ti uſs for his Kentiſh patient was worn by the minitter 
and churchwardens of the pariſh. There is, however, 
another reaſon for this conduct, which I am unwilting 
to ſuggeſt : Your paper mav have diſcouraged others 
from concurring in this method of cure, by inſinuating 
that it was trouble ume, and had been prattifed without 
ſucceſs. If this ſhould be true, how have you increaſed 
the labour of this beneticent Surgeon, and at the ſame 
time circumſcribed his power of doing good ! It is ſcarce 
poflible that he ſhould be able, by any contrivance, to 
wear more than ten of his bandages at one time; and now 
ſmall a number is ten, compared to the multitudes that 
apply for his affiſtance ! 

Upon the whole, whatever was your intention, I am 
afraid your paper has produced but one good effect. As 
modeſty is always the concomitant of merit, Mr. Ratſcy 
no longer ofiers health to thoſe who have 1-fered others 
to render their diſeaſes incurable, but leaves them to pe- 
riſb, for the preiervation of thoſe that ſurvive. 


oo 


I am, Sir, - - 
Your humble ſervant, 
T. FRIENDLY. 


As it is the opinion of Mr. Friend e, that I have con- 
ferred no hoawur by my panegvric, I ſhall now att-mpt 
to effect my purpoſe by cen ſure. As Ph hc is, pechaps, 
the moſt &: Ficulr of all the ſciences, no man more hon urs 
thoſe whoexccl in it than n yiclf. If 1 canner, therefore, 
animate them in the race, I may at leaſt clear the way 
about them, and afford merit a fairer chance, by leſſening 
the number of competitors, who may ohſtruct others, 
though thev-ernnct run themſelves. 

It is frequently admired, among perſons whoſe judg- 
ment is nut otherwiſe contemptible, that a man without 
Parts and without literature, way practiſe Phyſic wih 


head may be a Phyſician, But as this maxim 
appears to me to be little lefs formidable than a pefti- 
ence, I think I ſhall do conſiderable ſervice to man- 
kind if I cap prevent it from ſpreading. 

That the following argument may be more eaſily 
com and remembered, I have laboured to 
contract it into a ſmall compaſs, and to expreſs my 
thoughts with the utmoſt plainncſs and perſpicuity. 


I, Medicines arc not ſpecific antidotes for certain 
diſcaſes, which we hear diſtinguiſhed by known 
aud general names: For, 

JI. Twenty perſons may be ill of a fever; and this 
fever may be ſo mk a different diſcaſe in cach, 
that an application which would certainly cure 
one of them, would certainly kill another: fo 
that the very efficacy of the medicine, if it is 
unſkilfully admivittered, increaſes the danger. 

III. The inveſtigation of diſcaſes; the diſcovery of 

their cauſes by their ſymptoms; and the adaption 
of the remedy, not to the diſcaſc only, with all its 
accidemal complications, but to the habits, aye, 
ſex, and conſtitution of the patient, — require 
ſuch Kkill as can reſult only from extenfive 
knowledge, ſound judgment, and critical en- 


V. Groſs ignorance of the propriety of age, in 
a man who pretends to have ſtudied I'hyſic, 
is an inconteliible proof of inſolence and ftupi- 
dity. 


VI. He, therefore, who does not fee the abſurdi- 
ty of profefling to cure incurable diſeaſes, cau- 
not poſſibly have acquired ſufficient knou ledge 
to Cure any. 


VII. To detect a man in deliberately writing and 


2 grols nonſcuſe in an advertiſement of 


medical Kill, written in his native language, 
; is 
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is to arreſt « the foe of mankind in his walk,” 
and to intercept the arrow that flies in dark- 
« neſs.” 


This taſk is at preſent left to the Adventurer; and this 
taſk he will continue to perform, till the Legiſlature 
Hall take it out of his hands. 


No. XXVIII. SATURDAY, FEB. 10, 1753. 


Celo ſupinas fi tuleris manus 

Naſcente Luna, ruſtica Fhidyle; 
Nec peſtilemem ſentiet Africum 
Fecuuda vitis 


Hor. 


If ruſtic Phidyle her prayer renews, 
Her artleis prayer when facred hours return, 
Her vines ſhall droop b-neath no blighting dews, 
Nor ſouthern tiorms her yellow harveft burn. 


AT mankind have any natural propenſity to ill, 
or that their minds are ſubject to the influence of 
any inviſible and malevolent being- ate norions that 
of late have been treated with the utmoſt contempt and 
Gſdzin. * And yet I have remarked, that men frequently 
neglect to praftiſe thoſe duties of religion, without 
which they belicve the Divine Favour cannot be ſe- 
cured, though by ſuch neglect they do not obtain any 
immediate advantage. 
The miſerable wretches who ſwarm in the ſtreets 


| ef this metropolis, covered with filth and rays, pinin 


with cold and hunger, and rotting with diſeaſes, wi 


| 


be found to have a general belief, that by going to 


church men pleaſe God, and obtain the pardon of their 


fins; and yet thoſe who expect to be relieved by the 
congregation, will linger at the church-door till the 
lervice is at an end. In this inftance, ſurely, they be- 


dome, in their own opinion, the ſervants of fin, for no 


: 


other wages than death. To the ri irreligion, as 
Vor. I. 3 _ ” well 
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x ell as vice, ſometimes ofſcis immediate pleaſure ; and 
It is caſy to conce ive why they ſhould rather fink in a 
luxurious lumber on a bed of down than knecl at the al- 
tar. But why does the beggar, in the ſeverity of winter, 
ſhiver at the porch, when he might rake ſhelter in the 
aille? If he was as near to any other building which he 
could as caſily enter, he would not heſitate a moment; 
but rather than ccome a candidate for the blefling of 
God, he will fucgo the advantage of the devout, by an 
appearance of devoticn. 

Of the duties and the privileges of religion, prayer is 
generally acknowledged to be the chief: and yet I am 
afraid, that there are few who will not be able to recol- 
left ſome ſeaſons, in which their unwillnguels to pray 
has hecen more than in proportion to the labour. and the 
time that it required ; ſcaſons in which they would have 
been lefs willing to rep.at a prayer than any other com- 
poſition: and rather than have ſpent five minutes in 
an addreſs to God, w uld have devored an equal ſpace 
of time wholly. to the convenience of another, without 
any enjoyment or advant gc to themſelvcs. 

Theſe facts, 1 believe, will ſcarce be controverted by 
any; and thoſe who caznot ſhew that they have ade» 
quate natural cauſes, muſt allow that they have ſome 
other. It alſo muſt be acknowledged, that if men are 
temptcd to peglect ihe worſhip of God by aov ſpiritual 
enemy, to wor (! wp God is by ſuch an chemy Enova 10 
be their intereſt; but becauſe I would not teſt much 
upon this argument in favour of religion, I fil only 
fav, that it las mure force than any that 1 have heard 
agaluſt it. | 

I believe, indeed, there are ſome who, v nh whatever 
reluQance, pun aal! iy conform to the rituals of religion, 
as an atonement for an allowed and perpetual negledt 
of virtue ; who dream, that by going to church on Sun- 
dav, they balance the account of the week, and may 
again lic, defraud, ſeicar, and be drunken with impu- 
nity, Theſe w rexches, although in fpitc of indignation 
2 ove my pity, I ſhall not hore rg re; becauſe 
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THE ADVENTURER. 155 
but the moſt deplorable ſtupidity: and it is hopeleſs to 
write for thoſe, of whom it cannot be expecicd that they 
ſhould read. | 

There are others, who, belicving that neither virtue 
nor religion alone is ſuſficient to ſecure immortality, ne- 
glect religion as uſcleſs, becauſe they cannot reſolve to 
practiſe Vartuc : fo the purchale of a teleſcope would be 
a ſuperfluous expence to a man that is blind, though all 
the advantages of ſighit cannot be obtained without it by 
thoſe who can ſec. 

Upon thelc flaves of ſenſuality, it is to be feared, little 
effect can be produced, by an addreſs either to their rea- 
ſon or their pallion ; for their rcaſon is already con- 
vinced, and their paſſions alarmed : they live m a perpe- 
tual violation of the dictates of conſcience; purpoſes of 
amendment are every moment formed and broken; 
they look back ward with remorie, and forward with ter- 
ror ; and they accumulate guilt, even while they arc an- 
ticipating judgment. Nor can I preſs them to put on 
an appearance of religion for mere temporary purp ſes: 
not only becauſe it would be an azgravation of their 
wickedneſs, but becauſ-: it would concca! tlicir true cha- 
rater, and might therefore in ure ſociety, 

A man who apparently lives withovt religion, de- 
clares to the world that he is without virtue, howerer 
he may otherwiſe conceal his vices; tor when the ob- 
ſtacles to virtue are ſurmounted, the obſtacles to re- 
ligion are few. Whar ſhould refrain him who has 
broken the bonds of appetite, from riting at the call of 
devorron ? Will not e who has accompliſhed a work 
of diticulty ſecure his reward at all cvems, when to ſe- 
cure it is ealy? Will not he that les panted in the 
race ſtretch forth his hand to receive the prize ? 

It may, perhaps, be expected, that from this general 
cenſure I ſhould except thute who believe that all reli- 


Lion is the cantrivance of rranny and cunning, and that 


every hum maten which has Deity for its objeR, is en- 
thuhaſtic aud abſurd. But of theſe there are few who 
do nat give other evidence of their want of virtue, than 


cu neglect of religion ; and cven of this few it muſt 


P 2 be 
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be acknowle i ged, that they have not equal motives to 
virtue; and therefore to ſay that they have not equal 
virtue, is only to affirm that effects are proportionate to 
their cauſes: a propoſition which, I am confident, no 
philoſopher will denv. | 

By theſe motives, I do not mean merely the hope and 
fear of future reward and puniſhment ; but ſuch as ariſe 
from the exerciſe of religious duties, both in public and 
private, and eſpecially of prayer. 

I know, that concerning the operation and eſſects of 
prayer, there has been much doubtful diſputation, in 
which innumerable metaphyſical ſubtilties have been in- 
troduced ; and the underſtanding has been bewildcred in 
ſophiſtry, and affronted with jargon. Thoſe who have 
no other proofs of the fitneſs and advantage of prayer 
than are to be found among theſe ſpeculations, are but 
little acquainted with the practice. 

He who has acquired an ex;:crimental knowledge of this 
duty, knows that nothing ſo forcibly reftrains from ill 
as the remembrance of a ſecret addreſs to Heaven for pro- 
tection and aſſiſtance. After having petitioned for power 
to reſiſt temptation, there is ſo great an incongruity in 
not continuing the ftrugg e. that we bluſh at the thought, 
and perſevere, leſt we loſe all reverence for ourſelves. 
After fervently devoting our fouls to God, we ſtart with 
horror at immediate apoſtacy : every act of deliberate 
wicke Ineſs is then complicated with hypocriſy and ingra- 
ritude : it is a mockery of the Father of mercics ; the for- 
feitur- of that peace in which we cloſed our addreſs, and 
a renunciation of rhe hop: that it inſpired. 

For a proof of this, let every man ak himſclf, as in 
the preſence of Him who ſearch es the heart,” whether 
he has never been deterred from prayer by his fond- 
neſs for ſome criminal gratification, which he could 
not with ſincerity profeſs to give up, and which he 
knew he could not afterwards repeat without greater 
compunction. If prayer and immorality appear to be 
thus incompatible, prayer ſhould not ſurely be lightly 
rejected by thoſe who comend that moral virtue is the 
ſummit of human perfection; nor ſhou'd it be incumber- 
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lefs eaſy and leſs frequent: it ſhould be confidered as the 
wings of the ſoul, and ſhould be always ready, when a 
ſudden impulſe prampts her, to ſpring up to God. We 
ſhould not think it always neceſſary to be either in a 
church or in our cloſet to expreſs joy, love, deſire, truſt. 
reverence, ar complacency, in the fervour of a fileat 
caculaion. "Adoration hope, and even a petition, may 
be conceived 1» a moment; and the defire of the hcart 
may z{cend, without words, to“ Him by whom our 
thoughts arc known afzr off.“ He who conſiders him- 
ſelf as perpetually in the preſence of the Almiglity, ne d 
not fear that gratitude or homage can ever be 1ll-trmed, 
or that it is prophane thus to worthip in any Circum- 
ſtances that are nor criminal, 

There is no preſervative from vice equal to this ha- 
bitual and conftant intercourſe with God; neither does 
any thing equally alleviate diſtreſs, or hcighten proſpe- 
rity : in diftrels, it ſuſtains us with hope, and in proſpe- 
mtv, it adds to every other enjoyment the delight of gra- 
utude. 

Let thoſe, therefore, who have rejected religion, as they 
have given vp ine-mectiible advantages, try whether 
they cannot yet be recovered; lot them review the arpu- 
ments by wich thor judgment has been determined, and 
ſee whether they chmpel the affent of icaſon; aud let 
that who, upon ths recotlectiion, perceive that, though 
ther have proſe fied infidelity, they do indeed belicvt and 
tembie, no [ner facrifice happinels to folly, but purtue 
mat widmete ways ate pleatantncls and pence,” 
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No. XXIX. TUESDAY, FEB. 13, 1753. 
—— Damnoſa ſcnem juvat alea, ludi et hares. Jev, 


If gaming does an aged Sire emice, 

Then my young Matter ſwiftly learns the vice, 

And ſhakes, in angry ſlec ves, the little bux and dice, 
| D&«yvEx., 


To the Adventurer 
Sir, 

I is a remark of ſome philoſophers, that there is a ma- 

lignity in human nature, which urges every man to 
d-preſs him who is already faking. The Gameſter is a 
character at which the artillery of the legiſtature has been 
long levelled: the practice of his profetiion has been ren- 
dered extremely difficult, and the inftrumecnts of it have 
been defiroyed wherever they could be found : he has 
been perſecuted by juſtices, conftables, and watchmenz 
he has languiſhed in Newgate, and tuiled in Bridewell. 
Und:r this accumulated diſtreſs, he is not rhe ob ect of 
pity but contempt; every mouth is open agar | him; 

is curſed by the mechanic and the trader, derided by 
wits, and hooted by the mob. In defence of this injured 
character, which I have long borne, and ot which I am 
not ye: aſhamed, permit me to appear in your paper. 

In the firſt place, Sir, the Gameſter is a geatleman ; 
though he has been inſulted by beggars and cirs, the po- 
lite world muſt be ftill in his imtereſt; and he has thill 
friends at Weſtminſter, from the grey-headed general to 
the beardleſs ſenator. With the character of a gentle- 
man, there is but one vice which is now bclieved to be 
wholly incompatible ; and ſuch is the malice of our ene- 
mies, that we have been d graded by the imputation of 
it, and our ruling pa on is ſaid to be avarice. 3 

But, can he be avaricivus who truſts his whole pro- 

to chance? who immediately circulates what he 

wins, with a liberality that has been cenſured by others 

as profuſion ? Can avarice be his motive to play, 2 
v 
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THE ADVENTURER, 159 
with twenty thouſand pounds in the funds, fits down 
with a man whoſe whole eſtate he knows to be in his 
pocket, and to amount to no more thay ten picces ? As 
the love of money appears inconteſtibly not to govern 
one of theſe perions, it cannot be proved to govern the 
other. The charge of avarice is mdecd fo ridiculous 
and abſurd, that 1 am aſhamed of an attempt to con- 
fute it. 4 
| This charge might, with great juſtice, be retorted upon 

trade, which, when put in competition with gaming, 
muſt appear to great diſadvantage. Trade has beſides 
introduced all the ſuperfluitics that have enervated and 
corrupted mankind. Trade has even produced oppoſite | 
evils ; it has pampered luxury, and wearied labour; but 
ing has done neither. i 

Trade, indecd, circulates property; but property 
might, with greater advantage, be circulated by gaming. 
If u be aſked, bow the perſo':s employed in this delightful 
circulation of property, are to be furniſhed with the ne- 
ceſſaries of life when trade is at an end? I auſwer, 
That the ntceſſaries of life, in the eſtimation of virtue and \ 
the gameſter, are few; a ſheepſkin, a hovel, and a dice- 
box, would furuifh the gameſt.r with ſufficient appatel, 
alter, aud entertainment; and with theſe he would be 
as happy as he-is now; tor he has no power of acquir- 
ing happineſs that is not exerted in play; and of other 
happin. ſs he has indeed no conception. 

If play was then univerſally purſued, as at once com- 
1 prehevding all buſine's and all pleaſure, one man might 
not only grow rich, and another poor, but the ſame per- 
| fon might aſternately paſs through all the viciflitude> of 
fortune while he {ar n the ground in the ſun, with- 
| ne toiling in the manufactory, or ſweating at the forge, 

without the perplexity of accompts, or the perils of a 
vorage. 

If it be again aſked, When life is reduced to this ſtate of 
prunitive fimp'icity, what would be the advantage of 
wealth? I anſwer, The fame as it is at preſent to thoſe 
| who poſſeſs more than they ſpend, a conſciouſneſs that 
| Uey are wealthy; and thoſe who are capable of more 
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160 THE ADVENTURER. 
exaltcd felicity, would enjoy in the acquiſition the tranſ- 
port of winning, witho.:t conſidering money to have 
any power, quality, or uſe, but as a fiake. 4 

ſc indeed are Utopian ſcenes; and I return, with 
a High, to vindicate my profetiion from other imputations 
which are equally falic and injurious. 

It has heen ſaid, that we arc ftrangers to reciprocal 
felicity z and that the happineſs of one gameſter is pro- 
duced by the miſery of another; the pam of him who 
lotes being always proportioned to the pleature uf the 
winner, But this is only the cavil of popular prejudice : 
if 1 am happy, what is it to me who elſe is miſc:ablc ? 
Every man, whatever he may pretend, is concerned only 
for hunſelf; and might, conſiſtent with right reaſon, cut 
any man's throat if he could cicape pumſhment, and ſe- 
cure to himſelf any advantage by the fact. If any of 
your readers have ftill ſcruples, and deſue to fee this 
doctrine farther illuſtrated, I refer thera to the great Dr. 
Mandeville's Fable of the Bces. : 

Among other enemies that have been encouraged to fall 
upon the gameſter in his diſticſs, is bigotry or religion; 
for I conſider both theſe terms as cxpreiſions of the ſame 
idea. Bigotry then acculcs us with excrcifing our em- 
ployment on a Sunday; but this accutation is the ehect 
of uch complicated folly, ignorance, and malice. that it 
could have had no other author. Not to infiſt that a 
gentleman is under no moral obligation to regard one 
day more than another, is he to be iniulted for doing th at 
which has a direct tendency to deſtroy luxury, root and 
branch, on a Sunday? Shall virtue, in this en igh end 
age, be given to ceremony? and patriotifm be Higma- 
tized as impicty? I have, on every other article, been 
able to Keep my temper ; bur I can never bear the cat 
of bigotry with paticnce. 

There is, however, another charge, which I ſhall not 
 obviate as an imputation of profancnefs, but of foilv. It 
is ſaid we utter the moſt horrid: oarhs and imprecations ; 
that we invocate beings whom we do nat believe to exitt, 
and denounce curſes that can never be futäticd. This 
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has, indeed, bern practiſed in our allcmblics ; but by 
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THE ADVENTURER. 161 
thoſe only who are novices in the profeſſi n; for among 
other advantages chat ariſe from gaming is ſuch a ſilent 
acquieſcence in the will of fortune, as would do honour 
to a Stoick ; or, at leaſt, a calm philoſophical immutabi- 
liry of countenance, by which all that paſſes in the bo- 
ſom is concealed. 


1s . 
This acquiſition, it muſt be confeſſed, requires ſome 
2 practice ; but there have been many il- 
ous examples of it among us. A gentleman, my 
particular friend, who had the honour to be many years 
an eminent gameſter, being without money, committed a 
robbery upon the highway to procure another ſtake, that 
he might return to his profeſſion. It happened unfortu- 
nately that he was taken; and though he had great in- 
tereſt with ſome perſons that ſhall be nameleſs, yet he was 
convicted and hanged. This gentleman's ill luck con- 
tinued all the while he was in gaol; fo that he was com- 
pelled to diſpo'e of his body to the ſurgeons, and loſt the 
money to a friend who viſited him in the cells, the 
night before execution. He appeared, however, next 
morning, with great compoſure ; no reflection on the 
paſt, no anticipation of the future, cauſed him once to 
— — during his paſſage to the gallows : 
and though he was about to receive death from a greaſy 
ſcoundrel, whom he knew once to have been a butcher, 


— ſwore but two oaths in the cart; and was ſo indif- 


as to what ſhould afterwards befall him, that he 
bravely refuſed to fav Amen io the prayers. 

If by your communication of hints, the clamours 
of flander ſhall be ſilenced, and the true character of a 
Gameſter ſhall be more generally known, I have ſecrets 
which may be communicated extre noms; and the next 
dead fet—you underttand me—l1 am a man of honour, 
and you may command, 

| Sir, yours, &c. 
TIix. CoGbiE. 
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No. XXX. SATURDAY, FED. 17, 1753. 


Felices ter et amplius 

Quos irrupta tenet copula : nec malis 
Divultus querimoniis 

Suprema citius ſolvet amor die. HoR. 


Thrice happy they, in pure delights, 

Whom Love with mutual bonds unites 3 
Unbroken by complaint»or ſtriſe, 

And binding cach to each for lite. Fraxc1s. 


HOUGH I devote this lucubration to the ladies, yet 
there are ſome parts of it which 1 hope will not be 
wholly uſeleſs to the gentlemen ; and, perhaps, both may 


expect to be addreſſed upon a ſubjeft, which to both is of / | 


equal importance; efpecially after I hase admitted the 
— of it by my correſpondeut Mr, 
ownly, 

It has been univerſally allowed. and with great reaſon, 
that between perſons who marry ther ſhould be fo.ve de- 
gree of equality With reſpect to age and condition. Thoſe 
who violate a known truth, delerve rhe iufeficity they 
incur: 1 fhall, therefore, only labour to preferve in- 
nocence by detecting crror. 

Wirth the ladies it is a kind of general maxim, that 
« the beſt huſband is a reformed Rake?” a maxim 
which they have probably derived from comed:es and 
novels, in which ſuch a hufhand is commonly the re- 
ward of female merit. But the belief of this maxim is 
an 1 proof, that with the truc character of 
a Rake the Ladies are wholly un cquainted. They 
„ hare,” indeed, © beard of a wild yung Gentleman, 
« who would rake about the town, and rake up his 
« lodging at a bagnio ; who had told many a girl a 
« pretty ftorv, that was fool cnhough to beheve him; 
« and had a right to many a child that did ror call him 
« father. But that in ſome of theſe frolics he thought 
* 10 harm: and for others he had ſuſſicientl . 
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Bat let the Adventurer be believed, thoſe are words of 
dreadful import, and ſhould alwavs be thus underſtood : 


« To rake about town and lodge at a bagnio, is to 


aſſociate with the vileſt and moſt abandoned of hu- 
man beings ; it is to hecome familiar with blaſphemy 
and lewdnefs, ud f.cquemly to fport with the moſt 
depiorable miſery : to tell pretty frorics to credulous 
girls, is to deccive the fimplicity of innocence by cun- 
ning and falichood : to be the father of a namelcts pro- 
geny, is to defert thoſe whoſe tears only can unplore 
the rotection, to which of all others they have the 
ſtrongeſt and rhe tendereſt claim; it is more than to 
be a man without affection ; it is to be a brute without 
intinct. To think no harm in ſome of theſe frohcs, 
is to have worn out all ſenſibility of the difference be- 
tween right and wrong; and to have ſuffered for 
others, 15 to have a bodv contaminated with diſcaſes, 
which in tome degree are certainly tranſmitted to pole 
terity.“ | 

Ir is to be hoped. that the mere exhibition of this 


picture, will be fuflicient to deter the Ladies from pre- 
cluding happinets by mar.ving the original ; and from 


| Giſcouragiag virtue, by maring vice neceſſary to the 
character winch thev prefer. 


But they flequemly at upon another principle; which, 


though not cqually fatal and ablurd, may yet produce 
great iuſelic it v. 


When the Rake is excluded, it will be generally ſup- 


poſed, that tupcrior intellectual abilities ought always 
to determine the choice. 4* A man of fine ſenſe,” is in- 
deed a charatier of reat dignity; and the Ladies have 


always been adviicd to prefer th's to every other, as it 


includes a capacity to beſtow ** that refined, exalted, and 
permanent telich v, which alone is worthy of a rational 
„being.“ Bur 1 think it probable, that this advice, hows 
ever ſpecious, has been often given for no other reaſon 
than becauſe to give it flattered the vanity of the writer, 
who fondly bclic ed he was drawing his own character, 
and exciting the envy and admiration of his readers. 


This advice, however, the Ladics univcrially affeft to 


approve 
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approve, and probably for a ſimilar reaſon ; fince every 
one imagines, That . hold intellectual excellence in 
high eſtimation, is to demonſtrate that the poſi: ſſes it. 

As he that would uade, ſhould be ſcrupulouſly 
careful not to offend, I will not infinuate that there 
are any Ladies by whom the peculiar beauties of an cx- 
alted underſtanding cannot be diſcerned, and who have 
not, therefore, a capacity for half rhe pleaſure which it 
can beſtow. And yet, I think, there is another ex- 
cellence which is much more eſſent ial to conjugal felicity, 
Good- Nature. 

I know that Good-Narure has, like Socrates, been 

ridiculed in the habit of Folly ; and that Folly has been 
digniſied by the name of Good-Nature. But by Good- 
Nature, I do not mean that flexible imbecility of mind 
which complies with every requeſt, and inclines a man 
at once to accompany an acquaintance to a brothel at the 
expence of his health, and to kecp an cquipage for a wife 
at the expence of his eſtate. Perſons of this diſpoſition 
have ſeldom more bencvolence than fortitude, and free 
quently perpetrate deliberate cruelty. 
In true Good-Nature, there is neither the acrimony 
of ſpleen nor the ſullenneſs of malice; it is neither cla» 
morous nor fretful ; neither caſv ro be offended, nor im- 
patient to revenge; it is a tender fenfibility, a partici; a- 
tion of the pains and pleaſures of others; and is, there» 
fore, a forcible and conftant motive to communicate 
happineſs and alleviate miſerv. ; 

As human nature is, from whatever cauſe, in a tate 
of great imperfeCtion, it is ſurcly to be defired, that a 
on whom it is moſt our intereſt to pleaſe, ſhould not 
lee more of this imperfettion than we do ourſelv.s. 

I ſhall, perhaps, be told, tht «* a man of ſenſe can 
never uſe a woman ill.” The latter part of this pro- 
poſition is a phrate of very extenhve and yarnous ſigniſi- 
cation. Whether a man of feiiſe can ** uſe a woman ill,” 
I will not enquire ; but 1 hall endeavour to ſhew, that 
he may make her extremely wretchcd. 

Perions of keen penctration and great delicacy of ſen- 
timent, as they muſt neceſſarilj be more — 
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ſended than others; fo, as a puniſhment for the offence, 
can inflict more exquiſite pain, becauſe they can 
wound with morc poiguant reproach : and by him whom 
Good-Nature does not reſtrain from rctaliating the pain 
that he feels, rhe offence, whether voluntary or not, will 
always be thus puniſhed. 
If this puniſhment is ſuffered with ſilence, confuſion 


and tears, it is poſſible that the tyrant may relent ; but 


this, like the remorſe of a murderer, is too late ; the 
dread of incurring the ſame anguiſh by a like fault, will 
ſubſtitute for the tmile of cheerfulneſs, that ſunſhine of 
beauty, the glooms of doubt, ſolicitude, and — 
The oftcace will, notwithſtanding, be again repeated ; 
the puniſhment, the diſtreſs, and th- remorſe will again 
return ; becauſe error is involuntary, and anger is net 
reftrained. If the reproach is retorted, and whether it 
was deſerved, becomes rhe ſubject of debate ; the conſe- 

are yet more dreadful: after a vain attempt to 
— incongruity, which can no more be perceived 


than ſounds by the deaf, the huſband will be inſulted 


for cauſeleſs and capricious diſpleaſure, and the wife for 


folly, perverſenoſs, and ohſtinacy. In theſe circum» 


| Rftances, what will become of “ rhe refined, the exalted, 
s and the permanent f.ulicity, which alone is worthy of 


« reatonab!e beings, and which elevated genius only can 


„ befow ?* 


That this conduct is, by a man of ſenſe known to 
be wrong, I am content to allow: but it muſt alſo be 
granted, that the ditcernment of wrong is not always a 
— to rizht; and that if pain was never inflicted 

when it was known to produce falutary effects, man- 
kind would be much more happy than they are. 

Good- Nature, therefore, if imellectual excellence 


, cannot atone for the want of it, muſt be admitted as the 


—— 


| wi conceptions or judgment of a huſband aad wife, if 
C vQ iy 


higheſt perſonal merit. If, without it, Wiſdom is not 
kind; without it, Folly muſt be brutal. Let it, there- 
e, be once more repeated. The quality moſt len- 
tial to conjugal felicity is Good-Narure * And, furdly, 
whatever accidenta! diſſerence there may happ n to be in 


nenner 
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neither can give pain or pleaſure without feeling it them- 
ſelves, it is caſy to perceive which ſemario:: they will 
"concur to produce. 

It may now be expected that 1 ſhould give ſome ge- 
neral ow th by which the Ladies may 40 cr the dit- 
poſition of thoſe by whom they arc addreficd : but it is 
extremely difficult to dete d malevolence amidſt the aſſi- 
duities of courtſhip, and to diftioguith the man under 
that almoſt inſcrutable diſguiſe, the Lover, Good- Nature, 
however, is not indicated by the fulſome fawn ug of a 
perperval grin, the loud laughter which almoſt anticipates 
the jeſt, or the conſtant echo of every ſentiment; neither 
is it ſafe to truſt the appearance of profute hiberality, or 
buſy ofticivulacls, Let it rather be remarked, how the 
Lover is affected by incidents ia which the Lady is not 
cancerned ; what is his behaviour to his immediate de- 
pendents, and whether they approach him with a flaviſh 
timidity, or with the cheerful reverence of voluntary fer- 
vitude, Is he ever merry at the exp.nce of another; or 
does he over attempt thus to excite mirth in his mittreſsꝰ 
Does he mention the abſcat with candour, and bchave 
to thoſe who arc preſent with a manly conplaccacy? 
By a diligent attendance to theſe circuniſtances, perhaps 
v- wobablc judgment may be formed of his character, 

o conclude with a gencral remark, Good- Nature 1s 
not of leſs i nportance to ourſclves than to others. The 
moroſe and pctulaut firſt feel the anguith that they give : 
reproach, revilings, and invective, are but the overflowe 
-ings of their own infelicity, and arc conftantly again 
forced back upon their ſource. Swertneſb of temper is 
not, i deed, an acquired, but a natural exccllence ; ; and, 
therefore, to recommend it to thoſe who have it not, 
may be deemed rather an infult than advise. But let 
that which in happicc natwies is inf inct, in theſe be 
reaſon ; let them purſue the tame conduct, impelled by 
a nobler motive. As rhe fourncls of the crab cnhances 
the value of the graft, ſo that which on its parent plant 
is Good- Nature, will, on a lets kindly ſtock be improved 
into Virtuc. No aftica by which others receive plea- 


ſurc or pain, is indiflieat ; the lacred zule, 4 Do 1 
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« to others which ye would that others ſhould do to 
« to you,” extends to every deed 53 and © every word 
« ſhall be brought into judgment.” 


— — — 


— — — 
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Invidia Sicoli non javenere ty ranni 
Atajus torcmiom Hon. 


Nor could Siciſia's tyrants ever find — 
A greater wrment than au cavious mind. Fx ANCI1S, 


GOON after the expiration of that goiden age, in which 
W perpetual and {ſpontaneous plenty preciuded all 
temptation to violence and fraud, Apollo, the god of 
wiſdom, of ctoquence, and muſic, became enamoured 
of one of the Nymphs who graced the train of Diana. 
The Nymph, whoſc name Time has not preſerved with 
her ſtory, was at firſt inflexible; but the ſuit which her 
chaſtiry refuſed, her vanity ſtill contmucd ro permit: and 
thus, though wiſdom, eloquence, and muſic, were in- 
effectual, vet perſcverance prevailed. The pride of 
virtue was imperceptibly ſoftened ;; and the ſenſe of guilt 
had been ſo often loft in the anticipation of delight, that 
it did not always return: to this deiight there remained 
no obſtacle but the fear of ſhame; and the feat of ſhamc, 
as ieſire perperually increaſed, was at laſt ſurmounted. 
Apollo perceived and purſued his advantage; and the 


Nm filently contented to an aſſignat on; the place 


was a grotto far ſequ ſtered from the path of tlie tra- 
veller, and the time was midnight. 

When Nature no longer laviſhed her bounty upon 
Wencls, and the fruits of the carth were beſtow ed only © 
upon labour; when the harveſt and rhe vintage calcd to 
be common, and the bounds of property were ſet up; 
many vices under human forms became inhabitants of 
the carth, and aſſociated with mankind. Of ſome the 
external appcarance was pleaſing, and their qualities 

2 Woe 
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were not immediately diſcovered. Among theſe vices 


was Envy : Envy, indeed, was never lovely; but the 


was then young, nor was the malignity of her nnd 


yet expreſſed in her perſon. 

As Apollo was enamoured of the Nymph, Envy 
was enamoured of Apollo: ſhe watched his deſcent, 

therefore, with all the impatience of deſire; and though 
ſhe Knew her own paſſion to be hopeleſs, vet the dif. 
covery of his addrefſes to another, diſtracted her with 
jealouſy : ſhe was always buſied to procure intelligence 
which could only increaſe her torment; and was per- 
petually coutemplating the happineſs which ſhe deſpaired 
to enjoy. 

It cad that the aſſignation of the lovers was 
overheard by Echo, and by Echo repeated to Envy. 
This intelligence rouzed her to a yet keener ſenfibilny 
of miſcry; to intercept the happineſs of a rival was 
the firſt object of her with ; — and the next moment 
ſhe conceived a deſign of ſecuring that happineſs to 
herſelf. To eſſect both theſe purpoſes, a thouſand 
projects had been by turns contrived, examined, and 
rejected; her mind was more violently agitated, in 

ion as the time drew more near; 20d after all 


proportion 
the toil of thinking had ended in defpair, an expedient | 


ſuddenly ſtarted in her mind, which the perceived at once 
to be ſunple and caſy ; ſhe wondered how it had been 
before ove: looked, and refulved immediately to put it 
in EX=Cution. 0 

It was within one hour of midnight when the Nymph 
took her way to the grotto. Sic was now pale with fe- 
morſe, and now fluſhed with ſhame: ſhe hofitated ; her 
boſom again beat with anticipated delight; ſhe rrembicd 
and went forward. Envy perccived her at a diſtance; 
and caſt round her a thick cloud, which icarce the beams 
of Phoebus himſelf could have ditfipated, The Nymph 
looked round for the grotto, but ſuddenly perceived 
herſelf to be involved in impenetrable darkneſs ; the 
could diſcover ncither the ſky above her, nor the ground 
on which ſhe food ; ſhe ftopt ſhort, terrified and aftor 
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iſhed; deſire was chilled in her vcins, and ſhe ſhud- 
ded at the remeriry of the purpoſe. 

In this dreadful moment ſhe had no hope of deliver- 
ance, but from the Power whoſe. laws ſhe had been 
about to violate; and the, rhereforc, addreſſed this 

aver to Diana : © Chatte queen of irreproachable de- 
« light! who, though my mind had renounced thy in- 
« fluence, hatt vet by this omen preſerved me frum 
« corporal diſhonour : O] guide me in ſafety through 
« the terrors of this guilty night: let me once more be 
permitted to purſue the chace at thy ſide; and to mim- 
« vic wi eh the happy virgins, whom checrfulucls, the 
« daughter of ijnn«cence, aſſembles at tliy power!“ 
As ſhe uttered this prayer, the haſtily turned about; 
and the mom. nt ſhe made an eft-rt to go back, her 
prayer was granted; the gloom that furrounded her was 
dffipared; and the again perceived the mild radiance of 
her queen tremble upon the foliage of the trees, and 
chequer the path before her with a ſilver light. She 
now tprang forward, im, clled by that joy which her 
deliverancc had iitpired: her fpecd was no longer 
reftrained by the timiduy of guilt; the ſolitary way was 
repaſſed in a moment; and her dctire to return had 
deen fo ardent, that the could ſcarce belicve it io be ace 
compliſhed. | 
lu the mean time, Envy had entered the grotto, 
and was expecting Apollo: ſhe heard him approach 
with a tumvir of paſſions, in which pain was predomi- 
nent; and the received him in ſilence and c nfu- 
fion, which otherwiſe ſhe would have found it difficult 
to feign. | 

When the momentary tranſport which ſhe had thus 
obtained, was at an end., ſhe perceived that it had buen 
too dearly purchaſed with ſafcty: ſhe reflected upon 
her ſituation with terror; and wiſhed, too late, that 
the Nymph, whoſe pleatfire the had imercepred, had 
recewed it in her ücad, as it would have been more 
than counterbalanced by a ſmall proportion of her pain. 
Her pain was not, — produced by rcgrettiny the 

3 | lots 
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loſs of innocence, but by anticipating the puniſhment 
of guilt. 

Apollo, who knew not how wretched and malignant 
a being he had claſped to his boſom, whiſpercd a thou- 
{and tender fentiments, and urged her to reply. Eu 
was ftill fileut ; but knowing that ſhe could not in t 
circumſtances continue long undetected, ſhe ſuddenly 


collected all her forces, and ſprung from him, hoping 


to have eſc ped unknowa in the daitkacks of the night: 
but juſt as ſhe reached the entrance of the grotto, he 
again caught her in his aims. Eavy ſhrieked in the 
angaiſh of deſpair; and the God himſelf Rirtcd back 
with aſtoniſhmeat : he would not, however, quit bis 
hold of the fugitive; and Diana, that ſhe mi_ht not 
loſe an opportunity to puniſh incontinence, daited her 
rays diretly upon the place. Apollo diſcovered the 
features of envy, and turned from her wit abhorrence. 
After a moment's recollection, looking again ſternly 
upon her, Lowhed and deteſted as thou art” ſaid he, 
„1 cannot deſtroy thee, for thou art immortal as the 
« felicity of heaven: and I wiſh not to deſtrov thee, 
« for immortality is thy cuiſe. But may my arms 
„ again embrace thee, and may thy boſom be again 
&« pre ed to mac, if thy power thus to profane the de- 
« lights of love end not this moment for ever: hence» 
forth thy face ſhall be deformed with the ch racter- 
« iſtics of want and age, and ſnakes inſtcad of hair 
& ſhall be the covering of thy head; thy breaſts ſhall 
« be lengthened to thy waiſt, and thy ſkin ſhalt be ſuf- 
« fuſed with gall.” While he was vet ſpeaking, the 
freſhneſs of youth faded from her checks; her eves 
funk iwwward; her treſſes, that loved in loo't ringlets 
upon her ſhoulders, were ſuddenly contracted; and 
writhing themſelves in various contortions, a brood of 
ſerpe ts hified round her h ad; her fleſh became face 
cid, her ſkin appeared ſhrivelled and veliow, and her 
whole form expreſled at once malig nity aud wretched- 
nefs. 

Thus changed, ſhe f1c4 from the pr:ſcnce of Apollo. 
But ſhe carried with her not a memorial cf her crime 
oui); 
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| ly, but of that pleaſure which her puniſhment had 
rendered it impoſſible to repeat. A child, which ſhe 

as at once her glory and her ſhame, was at 
length born, and afterwards known among © mankind 
by the name of Cunning. 

In Cunning, the qualities both of the father and the 
mother, as far as they ave compatible, ar united. As 
| the progeny of Envy, he rep; ids whatever is amiable 
| and good with malignity ; the end that he propoſes, 
therefore, is always the granfication of vice: but he 
inherits fo much of his father's wiſdom, that he 
trequently purſucs that end by the moſt effectual 


— — oo 


means. 
All, therefore, whom Wiſdom would diſdain to 
cbunſel, apply to Cunning. But of the votaries to 


Cunmiag, even thoſe who fucced are diſappointed : they 
do, indeed, frequently obtain the immediate object uf 
their with ; but they are fill refilefs and unfaisficd; as 
me ſtareſman, after he has gratiticd his ambition, fill 

| ſighs in vain for felicity. 
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Mundz —parvo ſob lare parperem 
Cœur, ſine aulwis ct ofiro, 
Sollicuam cxplicucre frontem Hon. 


To frugal treats and humble cells, 
With grateful change the wealthy fly, 
Where health preferving plainneſs dwells, 
Far (rom the «c arpet's oavdy d; e. 
Such ſceucs have charm'd the fangs of care, 


And tmouth'd the cloud.d lorchcad of &ſpair. 
FaAaxc1s, 


OY AR, the hermit of the mountain Aubukabis, 
which riſcs on the eat of Mecca, and overlooks 


the city, found one evening a man ſuting penſive and 
alone, 
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alone, within a few paces of his cell. Omar 

him with attention; and perccived that his looks were 
wild and haygard, and that his body was fecule and 
emaciated. 1 he man alſo ſeemed to gaze ſtedfaſtly on 
Omar; but ſuch was the abitraction af his mind, that 
his eye did not immediately take cognizance of its ob- 
jet, In the moment of recollection he ſtarted as from 
a dream, he covered his face in confuſion, and bowed 
himſclf to the ground. Son of ailliftion,” faid 
Omar, who art thou, and what is thy difircfs 7” 
* My name, replied the firanger, * is Hailon, and 
I am a native of this city: the Angel of adveriity has 
© laid his hand upon mc; and the wretch whom thine 
© eye compathonates, thou cant not dciiver.* “ To 
„ deliver thee,” ſaid Omar, + belongs to im only 
„ from whom we ſhould reccive with humility both 
« gvod and evil; vet hide not thy life from me; for 
* the burthen which 1 cannot remove, I may at lcat 
„enable the to ſuſtain.” Haſlau fixed lus cyes upon 
the ground, and remained ſome time filent ; then fetch- 
ing a deep ſigh, he looked up at the hermit, asd thus 
complicd with his requeſt. 

It is now fix vcars fince our mighty lord the Ca- 
liph Almalic, u hoe memory be bleffed, ſirit came pri- 
vately to worſhip in the remple of the holy citr. The 
bleflings which he petitioned of the Prophet, as the 
Prophct' s vicegerent, he was diligent to diſpenſe; in 
the interval: of lus devotion therefore he wont about 
the city, relieving ditreſs, and refiraming oppretiion ; 
the widow ſmiled un der his protechion, and the wee kne!s 
of ave and infancy was ſuſtained by ins bounty. I, woo 
dicaded no evil but ſick ct, * 22 led no good bey md 
the reward of my labour, was igt at my work V hen 
Almalic entered my dwelling. He lovked round v ay a 
ſinile of complacency ; perceiving that though it was nN 
it was neat, and that though I was poor 1 appeared to be 
content. As his habit was that of a pilyrim, 1 haſt 
ened to receive him with fach hofpitatity as was in my 
power; and my cheerfulncts was rather increatud than 
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reftrained by his preſence. After he had accepted ſume 
coffee, he aſked me many queſtions; and though by my 
anſwers I always endeavoured to «xcite him to mirtli, 
yet 1 perccived that he grew thoughtful, and eyed me 
with a placid but fixed attention I ſuſpected that he 
had ſome knowledge of me, and therefore inquired his 
country and his name. Haſſan, laid he, I have 
« raiſed thy curioſity, and it ſhall be ſati>ficd ; he who now 
talks with thee is AJmalic, the ſovereign of the faith- 
« ful, whoſe ſcat is the throne of Medina, and whoſe 
« commithort is from above.” Theſe words firuck me 
dumb with aſtoniſhment, though I had fome doubt of 
their truth : but Almalic, throwing back his garment, 
difcovercd the peculiarity of his veſt, and put the royal 
fignet upon his finger, i then ſtaried up, and was about 
to proſtrate myicif before him, but he prevented me. 
« Bafian,” ſaid he, “ forbear; thou art greater than I, 
« and freun tlhiee I have at once derived humility and wiſ- 
« dom.” I an{wered, “ Mock not thy fervant, who 
is but a a worm before thee: life and death are in thy 
« hand, and happin. fs and miſery are the daughters of 
* thy will.” + Haſſan,” he replicd, “ I can no other- 
« wife give life or happineſe than by not taking them 
„ avay: thou art thyſelf hevond the reach of my 
% bounty, and poſſeſſed of feleny which 1 can neither 
commun cate nor ohtam. My influence over others 
« falls my bojom with perpetual ſolicitude and anxiety ; 
« and yet my influence over others extends only to their 
« vices, wherher I would reward or puniſh. By the 
„ bow-ftring I can reprels violence and freud; and 

« the Ce.rgativn of power 1 can transtér the inſatiable 
„ withes of avarice and embiion nem one object to 
another; but with refpeft to virtue, I am impotent: 
* if Ic uid reward it, I would reward it in thee. 
« Thou-art conteut, and haſt therefore neither ararice 
* nor ambition: th exalt thee, would deftroy the fim- 
« plicity of thy life, and diminiſh that happineſs which 
I have no power cither ro increaſe or to continue." 


He then ride up, and commanding me not to diſcloſe 


his ſecret, deparicd, 
As 
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As ſoon as 1 recovered from the confuſion and alto. 


niſhment in which the Caliph left me, I began to regret 
that my bchaviour had intercepted his bounty ; ; and ac- 
cuſed that cheerfulnets of folly, which was the concumi- 
tant of poverty and labour. I now repincd at the ob- 
ſcurity of my ſtation, which mv former inſenſibit 
had perpetuated : I neglefted my labour, becaulc 1 ack. 
piſod the reward; 1 bent the day in idlencls, forming 
romantic Projuc ts to recover the advantages which 1 had 
loſt; and at night, inſte..d of lofing my ſelf in that ſw cet 
and refreſhing (leep, from which 1 "uſed to rife with new 
health, checrfulneis, and vigour, I dreamt of ſplondlid 


habits and a numcrous retinue, of gardens, palaces, 


eunuchs, and women, and waked only to revret the 
illuſions that had — Nv health was at length 
impaircd by the inquietudecof my mind; 1 hd all my 
moveablcs for ſubſificnce : and refcrved andy a mat rats, 
upon which I ſomctimcs lay from ove nigiit to ano- 
ther. 

In the firſt moon of the following vear, the Caliph 
came again to Mecca, with the famc * and fur 
the ſamc purpoles. He was willing once more to tee 
the man whom he confidered as deriving ſclicity from 
himſe!f. But he found me, not ſinging at mv work, 
ruddy with health. and »mi! unh choeertuinefs ; but 
pale and deicttcd, ſuting on the rround, and ch ewing 
opium, v. hich contributed to turftiture the phantoms 
of imagination for the realities of greatnels. He ent red 
with a Kind of jovful impitience in 14s countenance, 
which, the moment he beheld me, was changed to a 
mixture of wonder and pitv. 1 had often willed for 
another opportunity to addreſs the Caliph; vet I vas 
confounded at his prefence ; and throwing my elf at luis 
feet, I laid my hand upon my hend, and as lpecchlchs, 
«< Haſſan,” ſaid he, ** what cart thou have loſt, uh ie 
« wealth was the labour of thy own hand; nd what 
« can have made thee (ad, the ſyring of whoſe joy was 
« in thy own bolom? What evil hath befallen thee? 
« Speak, and if I can remove it, thou art happy.” 
I was now cncouraged to look up, aud 1 * 
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& Let my lord forgive the preſumption of his ſervants 
„ who rather than utter a falſchood, would be dumb 
« for ever. I am become wretched by the lofs of that 
« which I never polleflcd : thou haſt raiſed wiſhes 
« which indeed I am not worthy thou ſhould ſa- 
« tigfy : but why ſhould it be thought that he who 
„ „ was happy in obſcurny and 1ndiyence, would nat 
« have been rendered more h.ppy by eminence and 
« wealth ?” 

When 1 had finiſhed this ſpeech, Almalic flood 
ſome moments in ſulpenſe ; and I. continued proſtrate 
| before him. Hatlan” ſaid he, „ I perceive, not 
„ with indignation but regret, that I miſtook thy cha- 
« raticr; I now diſcover avaiice and ambition in tny 
« heart, which lay torpid only becauſe their objects 
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h « were 100 remote to rouze them. I caanor, therefore, 
1 « inveſt thee iti authoritx, becauſe I would not ſub- 
1 « ject my people to oppreſſion; and becaue I would : 
a _ « not be compelled to puniſh thee for crunes which I 
1 firſt enabled thee to commit. But as I have taken from 
1 thee that which 1 canvort retiorc, 1 will at Icaſt gra- 
* « tify the wiſhes that 1 exci ed, leſt thy heart accuſe 
a me of in;uttice, and thou continue ſtill a ſtranger to 
2 « thy{c!t, Ariſe, therefore, and tvllow me.” I ſprung 
. from tho ground as it were with the wings of an eagle; 
1 I kiffed the hem of lis garment in an cxtaty of gratitude 
5 and jov ; and when 1 went out of my houſe, my heart 
£ leaped as if I had cfcaped from the den of a lion. I 
1 followed Aimalic to the Cafavanſera in which he 
4 lodge! , and after he had ful ed his vows, he took 
8 me with him to Medina, Ile gave me an apartment 
N in the raglio; 1 was attended by his own ſervants; 
a my proviſions were ſent franf his own table; and 1 
„received every week a ſum from his treaſury, which 


_ exceeded the molt romantic of my expectations. But 1 
fon diſcovered that no dawty was to taſtetul as the 
food to which }.bour procured an appetite; no flum- 
bers fo feeceet as thule which wearinets invited; and ne 
ume ſo well enjoyed, as that in which diligence is ex= 
peRting its reward, 1 remembercs theſe * 
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with regret; and while I was ũghing in the midſt of ſu- 
perfluitics, which though they encumbered life, ya [ 
could not give up, they were ſuddenly taken away. 

Almalic, in the midſt of rhe glory of his kingdom, 
and in the full vigour of his life, expired ſuddenly in the 
bath ; ſuch, thou knoweſt, was the deſtiny which the 
Almighty had written upon his head. 

His fon Aububeker, who ſuccecd:d to the throne, 
was incenſed againſt me, by ſome who regarded me at 
once with contempt and cnvy: he ſuddenly withdrew 
my penſion, and commanded that I ſhould be expelled 
the palace; a command wiaich my enemies executed 
with ſo much rigour, that within twelve hours I found 
myſelf in the ftreers of Medina, indigent and fricndlefs, 
expoſed to hunger and deriſion, with all the habits of 
luxury, and all the ſenſibility of pride. O! let not 
thy heart deſpiſe me, thou whom experience has not 
taught that it is miſery to loſe that which it is not hap» 
pinels to poſſeſs. O! that for me, this leſſon had not 
been written on the tablets of Providence ! I have tra- 
velled from Medina to Mecca ;. but I cannot fly from 
myſelf. How different are the ftates in which I have 
been placed ! The remembrence of both is bitter; for 
the ple ure of neither can return, Haſſan having thus 
ended his ſtory, ſinote his hands together, and looking 
upward burſt into tears. 

Omar, having waited till this agony was paſt, went 
to him, and taking him by the Land, My fon,” ſaid he, 
more is yet in thy power than Almalic could give, or 
6 — take away. The leſſon of chy life the 
Prophet has in mercy appointed me to explain. 

* Thou waſt once conzent wi h poverty and labour, 
© only becauſe they were become habirual, and cafc and 
* aflluence were placed beyond thy hope; for when caſe 
© and aſflucnce approachcd thee, thou waſt content with 
poverty and labour no more. That which then be- 
© came the object was alſo the bound of thy hope ; and 
© he, whoſe utmoſt hope is difappointed, muſt incvita- 
« bly be wretched, If thy ſupreme dere had been the 
« deligints of Paragiie, aud thou hadft believed ca — 
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THE ADVENTURER, 177 
the tenor of thy life theſe delights had been ſecured, as 
more could not have been given thee, thou wouldft 
not have regretted that leſs was not offered. The con- 
tent which was once enjoyed was but the lethargy of 
the ſoul; and the diftreſs which is now ſuffered, will 
put quicken it to act on. Devart, there fore, and be 
* thankful for all things: put thy truſt in Him who 
alone can yratify the with of reaſon, and ſatisfy the 
* ſoul with good: fix thy hope upon that portion, in 
* compariſon of which the world is as the drop of the 
© bucket, and the duſt of the balance. Return, my ſon, 
to thy labour; thy food ſhall be again taſteful, and 
thy reft ſhall be ſweet : to thy content alſo will be 
« added ſtability, when it depends not upon that which 
is poſſeſſed upon carth, but upon that which is expected 
in Heaven.” 

Haſſan, up en whoſe mind the Angel of inſtruction 
impreſſed the counſel of Omar, haſtened to proſtrate him- 
ſelf in the temple of the Prophet. Peace dawned upon 
his mind like the radiance of the morning : he returned 
to his labour with cheerfulneis; his devotion became 
fervent and habitual : and the latter days of Haſſan were 


| happier than the tuft, 
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Latct anguis in herbas VIS. 


Within the grafs conceal'd a ſerpent lies. 


To the Adventurer. 

AS the view of public undertakings ſhould be the 
Public good, no foible that is prejudicial to ſoci 
can be too trifling to be animadverted upon. 1 ſhall, 
therefore, without any farther apology, lay before you 
one of the greateſt impediments to the plcaſure of con- 
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verſation; an artful manner of conveying keen re. 
proaches and harſh farires, under the diſguite of diſ- 
courſing on genera! ſubjects, which ſcem quite foreign 
to any thing that may concern the company. Thus, in- 
ſicad of endeavouring to entertain cach other with cheer. 
ful good-humour, moſt converſations are carried on, as 
Hudibras ſays, 


« With words far bittrrer than wormwood 3 
„ That wou!d in job or Grizzcl fiir mood.“ 


It is an old and a juſt obſervation, that no ſituation 
can well be lefs entertaining than that of a third perſon 
to lovers : yet while decency 1s preſerved, which 18 ge- 
neral:y the caſe before marriage, and by ſenſible well. 
bred people afterwards ;z even in this ſituation, the mind 
that is ftored with any images of its own, may amuſe 
itlelf; and the heart that is fraught with any good- 
nature may find ſome ſatis faction in conſidering the 
pleaſure which the fond lovers enjoy in the company ef 
each other. Bur from the” uncaſineſs of being a third 
perſon to Quaretlers, there is no relicf: your. own 
thoughts arc broke in upon by the jarring diſcord of 
your companions ; and they will neither contribute to 
your entertainment, nor even ſuffer you to retain the 
tranquility of your own boſom. 

Amun 28 the vulgar, where the men vent their pa 
ons by ſucaring, and the wamen by ſcolding or crringy 
ten quarrels are geacrally ſoon made up; nor does any 
danger remain after reconciliation. But in higher life, 
where ſuch forts are reſtrined by good-brecding, and 
where people have learned to diſguiſe, not to ſubqdue 
tucir pathons, an inveterate rancour often lies corroding 
in the breaſt, ar d geucrally produces all the eff: Cs of 
inc vorable malice, 

Peopic conider not, that by family repartees and ob- 


thur hves arc diicloled w their common acquaintance z 
and that they oftentimes incontiderately lay open to their 


lique reflectious on cach ſide, the very inmoti ſecrets F 


worlt cuciiics, faults aud uny.:fections in — 
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and their relations, which they would take pains to con- 
ccal from their deareſt friends. 

To give you a full idea of what I mean, I ſend you 
a hiſtory of my life and adventures for one day; and I 
with 1 could ſay it was the only one, in which I have 
been witneſs to ſuch diſagreeable ſcenes as are here re- 
preſented. 

In the morning I breakfaſted with two young ladies, 
Miſs Harriet the elder ſiſter, was about the age of nine- 
teen; and Miſs Fanny the youngeſt, not quite ſeventeen. 
Their parents are able amply to provide for them; and 
have ſpared no coft in maſters of every kind, in order to 
give them all faſhionable female accompliſhments. Ever 
hince they have quitted the nurſery, they have been in- 
dulged in ſceing their own company in Miſs Harriet's 
dreſliug- room, which is finiſhed and adorned with great 
elegance of taſte and profuſion of expence. They are 
both poſſeſſed of no ſmall ſhare of beauty, with fo much 
quickneſs of appichenſion and ready wit, as might, if 
nghtly applicd, render them extremely entertaining. 
Not one real misfortune can they yet have met with to 
ſour their tempers or ſuppreſs their vivacity : yet 1 could 
plainly fee tht they were very far from being happy ; 
and that their unhappineſs aroſe from their continual 
bick-rings with cach other. After breakfaft, Miſs Fanny 
took up a volume of Shakeſpcar's plays that lay in the 
window, and out of the Midſummer Night's Dream, 
rcad the following part of a ſpecch which Helena makes 
to her friend Hermia, in the third act: 


« Injuriovs Hermia, moſt ungrateful mad! 

„ Have vou coutriv'd, have you with theſe contriv'd 
* 10 bait me with this foul derition ? 

Is all the countel that we two have ſhar'd, 

* The fitters vows, the hovrs that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the baſty-foored time 

« For paiting us, — O ! and is all torgot ?” 


Then laying down the book, with tears half ftarting 
from her cycs, the looked caracftly at her ſiſter, and in 
: R 2 a tone 
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a tone more theatrical than I wiſh to hear off the 
cned out, Oh! wretched Helena, unh maid | 
I wonder not that in your circumſtances you imagined 
« that every word was intended as an infult; ſince no 
doubt you had often experienced ſuch inhuman treat- 
« ment.” Miſs Harriet with ſome warmth anſwered, 
© You ſhould remember, Sifter, that Helena was a 
©* fooliſh weak girl, fond of a man that deſpiſed ber; 
* and it was kind of any body to endeavour to cure her 
of ſuch a mcean-fpirited paſſion. 

Fanny. Tis always cruel, Siſter, to inſult the 
wretched, 

Harriet. "Thoſe that are miſerable by their own 
folly, Miſs Fanny, will call every thing inſult and re. 
proach that tends not to ſoothe and encourage them in 
a filly 

Fanny. If love is a filly paſſion, Miſs Harriet, 
I know ſome mighty wiſe people that have felt its 


wer. 

Harriet. I don't ſay love is a filly paſſion where 
it is properly placed: but I know, Madam, that a head- 
Krong young girl will always be angry with every one 
that adviſes Los her own 4 . 

—_ And I know alfo, Madam— 

As as the aſſectionate name of Siſter was dropped, 
and the ceremony of Miſs ſupplied its place, I even then 
began to fear, leſt ceremony would alſo undergo the 
ſame fate, and that paſſion at laſt would introduce 
open rudeneſs : but the word Madam- doubly retorted, 
no ſooner reached my ears, than trembling for the event, 
I interrupted the dialogue by taking my leave: and 
I doubt not but any one from this ſketch may caſily be 
able to paint in what manner theſe voung ladics pals 
moſt of their hours together. 

From hence I weat to viſit three couſins, who, al- 
though they had moderate independent fortunes, yet 
had for ſome years lived together as one family. They 
were women of an obſcure and low education, but 
commonly reputed good-natured. I took it for granted 
therefore, that 1 ſhould mert with ſome harmony 
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amongſt them: but by their converſation, I ſoon. found 
that they continued under the tame roof for no other 
reaſon, but becauſe cach fancied herſelf obliged tc it 
ſhe knew not why, and could not tell how to extricate 
herſelf from imaginary chains. 

Whatever converſation I begun with a deſign of amu- 

them, was interrupted by their all talking at once 
upon the ſubject which ſe med ujppermott in their minds; 
and proving to a demonſtration, that one perſon could 
live by hertzlf much cheaper than with a companion; 
and cach ſcparately declared, that ſhe could hve for a 
mere trifle, was it not for expenſive connexions. Then 
running through cvery branch of houſe-keeping, each 
inveighed ſtrongly againſt fome article, winch either 
ſhe did not like, or trom ill health could net enjoy, 
and which ſhe knew alſo to be agreeable to her com- 
panions. This diſcourſe was too vulgar as well as diſ- 
agrecable to be long endured; 1 therefore haſtened off 
as faſt as poſſible, and went ro dinner; where the fa- 
mily, conſined of an old gentlemun and lady, their 
two daughters, nd two young geatleman, who, L 
toon found, were the intended lovers of the young 


| ladies, By intended lovers, 1 m an they were young 


gentiemen, whole fortuncs and characters were agrees 
able to the parents; and the deſign of this interview 
vas for the young people to fre whether they were 
agrecable to cach other. I now expected the higheſt 
ſcene of chcerfulnets and good-hamour; for on fuch 
occahions both gentlemen and ladies generally drefs 
themſelves in ther beſt looks and their beft humour, 
as certainly as in their beſt and mo# becoming clothes. 
The two gentlemen 1 ſoon perceived had made a ſe- 
parate choice; but unfortunarcly, the tuo ladies were 
both bent on the conqueſt of the ſame man; to com- 
pats which their featuies and perfons, through affecta» 
tion, were thrown into a thoutand diſtortions. From 
an envious fear of cach other's ſucceſs, lowring ſuſ- 
Pieion fat upon their brows; and their eyes, which 
vere naturally piercing, darted forth fuch malignant 
glances at cach otlier, that they loſt all their beauty, 
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and, from being turned ſo many ways at once, looked 
as if they ſquinted. Their whole diſcourſe conſiſted 
of ſharp reflections againſt coquetry ; each inſinuating 
in pretty intelligible terms, that the other was a finiſhed 
coquet: and induced thry ſpared not, in an indirect 
manner, to accule cach other of every ill quality in 
human nature. How this recommended them to their 
lovers, I know not; but it made their company, 
partly through compaſſion, and partly through indig- 
nation, ſo unpleaſant to me, that as ſoon as I could, 
conſiſtent with civility, I took my leave, and cloted 
this agreeable day with a marricd couple, the motive 
of whoſe coming together was faid to be love; for 
no other could well be aſſigned for it. They had been 
married ſome years, but had no children; which 1 
ſoon found was no ſmall grief to the huſband, by his 
talking in rapturcs of every prattling child he had met 
with abroad; to which the wife always anſwered, that 
ſhe was fick of hearing of nothing but the monkey- 
tricks of a parcel of ſenſeleſs brats. As they were both 
2 of tolerable underſtanding, and were ſaid to be 
very fond of reading, I endeavoured to turn the diſ- 
courſe in o another channel, which was prett yeaſily 
done; and they with great readineſs entered into a 
converſation on plays and books of amuſement. But 
here in not a fingle character could be mention- 
ed, without cauſing a vam diſpure between the 
huſband and wife: the moſt outrageouſly inveigh d 
againt every example of a kind and obliging wife, 
vhoſe behaviour, ſhe ſaid, was the cffeft of a paltry 
meanne!s of ſpirit; while he burſt out in raptures on 
the 1appineſs of every libertine, who was not bound 
by the unealy fetters of matrimony. Both had ſome 
pocrical paſſage ready to repeat in ſupport of their de- 
ciſioas ; and their eyes were alternately caſt towards me, 
as claiming my approbation. . 
Could I poſſibly want to be farther informed of their 
privite hiſtory * Or can I claim ro myſelf any pecu- 
liar penetration, for ſaying that Mr B—— is growt 


ſick af his wiſe, and is a man of picaſure * 
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and that ſhe leads him a weary life, from ſuſpicion of 
his amours being reſolved not to incur that cenſure 
of mean ſpiritedneſs which ſhe caſt on every character 
that any degree of patience and acquicſ- 
cence towards a huſband * Nay, without the leaft ſpark 
of divination, I will venture to foretel, that Mir. B——, 
driven from his own houſe by the petulance and cla- 
mours of his wife, will ſpend moſt of his time with 
ſome favourite courtezan, whole intereſt it is to engage 
him by cheerfulncſs and good humour: and that Mrs, 
, piqued at the neglect of her charms, may pofli- 
bly revenge the inconſtancy of her huſband, by ſacri- 
ficing her own virtue and honour. 

if Sir, you can prevail with people not to expoſe 
themſelves in this manner, and can perſuade them, 
that Gnod- humour would be more y_—_— entertain- 
ment to their gueſts than the moſi cuſtly proviſions, 
you will certainly do an eſſential piece of =S to ſo- 
ciety, and youu may command all the affiftance in the 


power of 
x Your moſt obedient, &c. 
MyuTILLA. 


— — ——— 


No. XXXIV. SATURDAY, MARCH z, 1753. 
Has toties optata exegit gloria penas. Ju. 


Such fate purſaes the votarics of praiſe. 


To the Adventurer. 


Sir, Flcer-priſon, Feb. 24. 
T2 a benevolent diſpoſition, every ſtate of life wi'l 
afford forme opportunities of contributing to the 
welfare of mankind. Opuleace and ſplendor are cn» 


ablcd to diſpel the cloud uf adverſity, to dry up the 8 


N 
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of the widow and the orphan, and to increaſe the felicity 


of all around them: their exampic wil! animate virtue, 


and retard the progrels of vice. And even indigence, 


and obſcurity, though without power to conier happi- 
nets, may at leaſt prevent miſery, and appriſe thoſe who 
are blinded by their paſiions that they are on the brink 
of irremediable calainity. 

Plcaſed, therefore, with the thought of recovering 
others from that folly which has embitcred my own 
days, I have preſumed to addriiicd the Adventurer 


from the dreary manſions of wretchudnels and deſpair, 


of which the gates arc ſo wonderfuily conſftruttcd, as to 
fly open for the reception of ſtraugers, though they are 
impervious as a rock of adamant to ſuch as arc within 
them : | 


——F acilis deſcenſus Averni; 
Noctes aique dies paict atri jauda Ditis : 

Sed revocare gradum, tupcraique cvaderc ad auras, 
Hoc opus hic labor eſt. „ N. 

The: gates of hel! are ohen vighut and day; 

Smonth the deloent, and caty 14 the w as: 

But to return and vie the cheer 1.04 5: 


= 


In this the tal and migiuty labour lies. Devi 8. 


Suffer me to acquaint vou, Sr, that I have glittered 
at the ball, and ſparklad in the circle; tliat 1 have had 
the happincſs to be the unknown favourite of an un- 
known lady at the maſquerade, have been the delight 
of tables of the fiiſt ſaſhion, and the eavy of my brother 
beaux; and to deſcend a little lower, it is, — 
ſtill remembered, that Mcflrs. Velours a d d'Elpagne 
ſtand indebted for a great part of their pieſcat influence 
at Guildhall, to ti clegance of my ſhape, and the 
graceful freedom of my carriage. 


ed que preclara et proſpe ra tant, 

Vt rebus lætis pur ft menſura malurum! Tov. 
See the wild purc haſe of the bold and vain, 

Where every blifs is bought with equal pain! 


— — — —— 
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As I entered into the world very young, with an 
elegant perſon and a large eſtate, it was not long before 
1 diſentangled myſelf from the ſhackles of religion; for 
1 was determined to the purſuit of pleaſure, which, 
according to my notions, conſiſted in the unreftrawed 
and unlimited gratifications of every paffion and every 
appetite; and as this could not be obtained under the 
frowns of a perpetual dictator, I conſidered religion 
as my enemy; and proceeding to treat her with 
contempt and deriſion, was not a little delighted that 
the unfaſhionableneſs of her appearance and the unani- 
mated uniformity of her motions, afforded frequent op- 
portunities for the ſallies of my imagination. 

Conceiving now that I was ſufficiently qualified to 
laugh away ſcruples, I imparted my remarks to thoſe 
among my female favourites, whole virtue I intended to 
attack; I was well aſſured that pride would be 
able to make but a weak defence when religion was 
ſubverted; nor was my ſucceſs below my expeCtation : 
the love of pleaſure is too ſtrongly i in the fe- 
male breaſt, to ſuffer them ſcrupul to examine the 
validity of arguments deſigned to weaken reſtraint; all 
are eaſily led to believe that whatever thwarts their in- 
clination muſt be wrong : little more, therefore, was 
required, than by the addition of ſome circumſtances 
and the exaggeration of others, to make merriment ſup- 
ply the place of demonſiration ; nor was I ſo ſenſeleſs as 
to offer arguments to ſuch as could not attend to them, 
and with whom a repartee or catch would more eſſectu- 
ally anſwer the ſame purpoſe. This being effected, 
there remained only the dread of the world: but 
Roxana ſoared tou high to think the opinion of others 
worthy her notice. Lætitia ſeemed to think of it only to 
declare, that if all her hairs were worlds,” the ſhould 
reckon them * well loſt for love ;“ and Paſtorella fondly 
conceived, that ſhe could dwell for ever by the fide of 2 
bubbling fountain, content with her ſwain and fleecy 
care, without conſidering that ſtillneſs and ſolitude can 
afford ſatisfaction only ro innocence. 


It is not the deſire of new acquiſitions, but the glory 


p 
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of conqueſts, that fires the ſoldier's breaſt; as, indeed, 
the town is ſeldom worth much when it has ſuffered the 
dev aſtations of 4 fiege; fo that though I did not « 

declare the effects of my own proweſs, which is for- 
bidden by the laws of honour, it cannot be ſuppoſed 
that I was very ſo icitous to bury my reputation, or to 
Iader accidental diſcoveries. To have gained one vic- 
tory, is an inducement to hazard a ſecond engagement: 
and though the ſucceſs of the general ſhould be a rea- 
ſon for increatiag the ſtrength of the fortification, it be- 
comes, with many, a pretence for an immediate ſur- 
render, under the notion, that no power is able to with- 
ſtand fo formidable an adverfaryz winle others brave 
the danger, and think it mean to ſurrender, and daſ- 
tardly ro fly. lolita, indeed, knew better; and though 
ſhe could not boaſt the ap thy, ſteadincts, and iuflexi- 
bility of a Caro, wanted not the more prudent virtue of 


Scipio; and gained the victory by decliuiug the conteſt, 


You muſt not, however, imagine that I was, during 
this fiate of abandoned libertinitin, ſo fully couvinced of 
the ſitneſs of my own conduct as to be free from uneaſineſs. 
I knew very well that I might juſtly be deemed the peſt 

ſoctery, and that tuch procecdings muſt terminate in 
the deftruftion of my health and fortune; but to admit 
thoughts of this Kind was to live upon the rack: I fled, 
therefore, o the regions of mirth»*and jollity, as they 
are called, and endeavoured with Burgundy, and a con- 


| tinual roratian of company, to free myſelf from the 


pangs of reflection. From thoſe orgies we frequently 
ſallicd forth in queſt of adventures, to the no ſmall 
terror and conſternation of all the ſober ftravglers that 
came in our way: and though we never injured, like 
our illi ſtrious provenitors, the Moh cks, cither life or 
limbs, vet we have, in the midſt of Covent-Garden, 
buried a taylor, who had been troubleſome to ſome of 


our fine gent emen, bencath a heap of cabbage-lcaves | 


aud ſtalks, with this concert : 
Satia te caule quem ſemper cupiſti. 


Glut yourſelf with cabbage, of which you have always 


becu greedy, 


There 


- 
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There can be no reaſon for mentioning the common 
ws of breaking windows and brumag the warch, 
unleſs it be to tell you of the device of producing be. ore 
the juſtice broken lanterns, which have been paid tor 
a hundred times; or their appearances with patches va 
their heads, under pretence of being cut by the fun 
that was never drawn : nor need 1 lav any thing of tie 
more formidable attack of ſturdy chairman, amrd unh 
poles; by a flight firoke of which, the pride of Nd Re- 
vel's face was at once laid flat; and that effected u wn 
inſtant, which its moſt mortal foe had for years ala cd 
in vain. I ſhall paſs over the accidents that attena at- 
tempts to ſcale windows, and endeavours to dodge 
figns from their hook+: there are many“ han- breadth 
„caps, beſides thoſe in the “ imminent de diy 
& breach;“ but the rake's life, though it be equaily 
hazardous with that of the fol er, is neither accompa- 
nied with preſent honour nor unh pleaiing retroſpect. 
Such is, and fuck ought to be the Gift; noe, between the 
enemy and the preſe: ver of his country, 

Amidſt fuch giddy and thouy hrlefs extravagance, it 
vill nor ſcem ſtrange that 1 was often the dope of 
coarſe Alattery, When Mlonficur L'Ailonge fe, me 
that I thruſt quart over arm better than any man an 
England, what could 1 Icfs than pretent im with a 
ſword that colt me thirty pieces? I vas bound fr a 
buadred pounds for Tom Tripper, becaute he had de- 
clared that hie would dance a mm wah any man in 
the thre: kingdoms except mvlclf, But 1 often parted 
with money avaint my tochaation, dit er bec-ute 1 
wanted the retouluyon to retuic, or dreaded the aphella— 
tion of a nig gurdly fellow; and 1 may te truly ad to 
have ſquaudered my cftate wunhour honour, without 
friends, and without pleature, Fhe laſt may, petit s, 
appear ſtrange to mon unacquainted with the matguee 
rade of life: I deceried others, and J cndcavou cd ro 
deccive myicif; and hac worn the face of ptca antry 
and gaicty while iny heatt ſulſcrcd the moit exgui!.ze 
tai tuic. 


By 
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By the inſtigation and encouragement of my friends, 
18 length ambitious of a feat in —— 
and accordingly fer out for the town of Wallop in the 
weft, where my arrival was welcomed by a thouſand 
throats ; and I was in three days ſure of a majority: but 
after drinking out one hundred and fifty hogſheads of 
wine, and bribing two thirds of the corporation twice 
over, I had the mortification to find that the borough 
had been before ſold to Mr. Courtly. 

In a life of this kind, my fortune, though conſider. 
able, was preſently diſſipated; and as the attraction 
grows more ſtrong the nearer any body approaches the 
earth, when once a man begins to ſink into poverty, he 
falls with velocity always increaſing; every ſupply is 
purchaſed at a higher and hi, her price, and everv office 
of kindneſs obtained with greater and greater difficulty. 
Having now acquaiated you with my ſtate of clevation, 
I ſhall, if you encourage the continuance of my corref- 
pondence, ſhew you by what ſteps I deſcended from a 
tirſt-floor in Pall-Mall to my preicat habitation. 


I am, Sir, 
T Your humble ſervant, 
MisSARGYRUS. 


— ——— —'[—E! ̃ — 


No. XXXV. TUESDAY, MARCH 6, 17:3. 
— Cclcbrare domeſtica fafta. Ho. 
We find fit ſubjects for our verſe at home. Roscom. 


To the Adventurer. 


Sir, 
ONE of the improvements of life in which the pre- 
ſent age have excel!cd all that have gone before. u 
the quick circulation of intelligence, the faithful — 
y 
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eaſy communication of events paſt and future, by 
the multitude of news-papers which have been con- 
trived to amuſe or inform vs. But as theſe perferm- 
ances, whether daily or weckly, are commonly the pro- 
duftions of induſtrious indigence, unacquainted with 
the higher claſſes of mankind, my cotemporaries have 
left to me the province of relating what immediately 
paſſes in the faſhionable world. 1 ſhall, therefore, give 
up to my brother journaliſts the dreams of politicians, 
the diſputes of empires, and the fluctuations of com- 
merce, and apply myſelf intirely to that more important 
buſineſs which claims every one's attention t!:nt has the 
happineſs of lizing within the circle of politeneſs, I have 
accordingly formed the plan of a new paper, calculated 
folely for high life, in which will be contained a peri- 
odical account of the rilc, progreſs, and declenfion of 
faſhions; and a faithful recital of every remarkable oc- 
currence among perſons of figure and diſtinction. The 
vſcfulneſs and entertainment of ſuch a paper, are too 
evident to need any obſervation; and, to give vou a 


 comprehenfive view of my detign, and make tt univer- 


fally known, I have ſcat you the following ſpecimen ;— 


Vol. I. 


n 


—_— — — — - 
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THE 
BEAU-MONDE: 
, 
THE GENTLEMAN AND LADY'S 
POLITE INTELLIGENCER. 


Yeſterday arrived a Mail from Bath. 


WE hear that a certain great Lady, having com- 
plained to a certain great Lord, that the world was fo 
ill-natured as to ſay her retreat into the country was in 
order to lie in, and that ſhe had even been delivered of 
Twins, Madam,” ſaid mv Lord, I make it a rule 
never to believe above Halt of what the world ſays.” 


Advices from Hyde-Park bring accounrs of a bloody 
battle fought the zd inftant, N. S. berween Captain 
Dreadn'ught and Lieutenant Fury, in which both were 
honourably run through the body. 


Letters from New-Market aſſure us, that the horſe 
are actually in motion, and exerciſe every day; whence 
it is — fea that thev will take the field, and enter 
upon action ſome time in April. A liſt of the forces is 
already drawn up by the firſt aid-de camp, the Honour- 
able Reginald Heber, Eſq. 


An expreſs arrived yeſterday from France, when the 
Privy-Council met in Taviſtock - ſtreet for the diſpatch 
of Faſhions. The Britiſh Manufacturers had leave to 
withdraw their Petitions ; and the Fanmakers Addreſs 
was ordered to he upon the table. 4 
a 8 2 Orders 


# 
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p 
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Orders were ifſued from Lady Chamberlain's Office, 
for all Peerefſes, &c. not to wear any caps in full dreſs, 
and to make uſe of grey powder. I he men to wear 
wire-wigs, or their own hair frizzled up to the top, 
without The Muffs to expire the firſt of May 
net. 


On Tueſdav laſt a Pair of White-heel'd Shoes made 
their appearance in the Park ; and the next day were ac- 
compamed by a Pair of Silver-clock'd Stockings. 


According to the lateſt obſervations, the Hoops are 
found to hi ve increaſed T wo-tenths of an Inch in Di- 
amctcr, and the Hats to have decrcaſcd Two-fifths in 
the Brim. 


At the laſt Maſquerade it was computed that there 
vere near eighteen hundred people, men, women, and 
children. The moſt remarkable were Three Naked 
Ladics repreſenting the Graces ; Two Dancing Bears; 
and a Bombazeen Devil. Lady Bubble-Bet luſt ſeven 
hundred guincas, and my Lord Stake is ſaid to have won 
fifteen hundred. The company departed in good order 
at bicak of day. | 


Both Playhouſes perf um, as uſual, every night to 
crowded audiences. Lady Frolick, chuſing to mob it 
in the gallery the firſt night of the new play, loſt her 
pink ſhade, half her petcnlair, and one ſhoe in getting 
in. Mrs. Vale and Lady Stickfort may be heard and 
ſcen every night at one ur the other houle, 


A Petition, ſigned by ſeventy- two routs, thirty-five 
drums, fifteen drum-majors, and cleven hurricanes, is 
prepared avainſt the Bill for laying an additional duty on 
the Ace of Spades. And we hear that, in conſequence 
of the New Stile, a Bill is to be brought in for altering 
the Diurnal Calculation of Time. It is propoſed, that 
the Morning be put back twelve hours, and 1s not 
to commence till T welvc at Noon; Noon and * 


Freer 
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he annihilated, and the Evening not to cnd till Day- 
break. This is agreeable to the practice of all rhe faſhi- 
onable world; and the Company of Stationers will have 


orders to prepare a New Almanack upon the occaſion, 
in order to bind up with future Court-Kalendais. 


By private letters from Bath we are informed, that a 
vaſt concourſe of people are coming in daily; but they 
have little or no company. Miſs Suſan Sly, who lately 
went thither for the recovery of her health, 1s ſafely 
brought to-bed of a ſon, and no heir, to the great grief 
of that noble family. 


We hear that a treaty of marriage is on foot, and will 
ſpeedily be conſummated berween Patrick Mac Lack- 
land, Eſq. and Miſs Polly Pert, a lady of great merit 
and beauty in her pocket. 


Laſt Monday died at her Ladyſhip's houſe in Groi- 
venor-{quare, Miſs Cloc, only Lap- dog of the Counteſs 
of Fiddle-Faddle. 


On Sunday laſt a terrible fire broke out at Lady 
occaſioned by the following accident: Mrs. Overall the 
houſekeeper, having loſt three rubbers at whiſt running, 
without holding a ſwabber (notwithſtanding ſhe had 


22 chairs, furzed the cards, and ordered Jemmy 
the 


oot-boy to ſit croſs-legged for good luck) grew out 
of all patience; and taking up the devil's books, as the 
called them, flung them into the fire, and the flames 
{pread to the fieward's room ; but by the tim-ly affiſt- 
ance of Mrs. Cook, Mrs. Chambermaid, and Mrs. Lady's 
own Woman, they were prevented from doing any con- 
fiderable damage. 
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A BILL of Marriages, Burials. Diſeaſes, and Caſualties 
uproyery ox quit . 


Married (in Cl urch) — 


THE ADVENTURE. 


(at May-Fair) — gn” 
Buried (in the Country) — — 42 
DISEASES. 
Abortion — — — 2 
Aged — — — © 
Broken heart (by huſbands) — — 34 
Child- bed (in private) — — — 8 
Conſumption (of the pocket) — — 73; 
Colds (caught at places of diverſion) — 500 
Exceſſive gaming — — — 92 
Bad livers — — — 1000 
— — — 8 
Overflowing of the gal — — 52 
. 55 . 
pox ( beauty by it) = — =. by 
Spleen — — — — 13 
S urfeit — — wg — — — 18 
Still- born — — — — 3 
Stifled (after birth) — — — 19 
Tympanies (alias drums) — — 7 
Vapours — — — — 18 
CASUALTIES. 


Teeth (loſs of) — — — — 
Stabbed (in the reputation) — __ 


Killed (in duels) — _ 
Kicked and pulled by the cars = — 


| * | [ | 
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High Mali at St. James's Park, 25, Minutes after Teo, 


Faro-Bank Stock 3601. x1-half. Hazard ditto 270l. 
z-Sths. Ditto Tallies gol. to govl. x-4th Sinking 
Fund, no price, Brag Circulation, uncertain. Opera 
Subſcription, no price. Aſſembly Gitto, 82 l. 10% 
C-ncert ditto, t Sub. no price. Drito 24 Sub. ditto. 
Ditto New, iſt Sub. 21. 128. 6d. to zl. 3s. Ditto 2d 
Sub. 108. 6d. to gl. 48. Irnfh Lottery, Books ſhut. 
Beneſit Tickets, 25. to 38. to 58. 10 sol. Debts of Ho- 
nour trans ſerrable at White's, no price. 


Thus, Sir, I have explaincd the method that I intend 


to follow, and imparted ſome of the mare: ials of which 


my paper will confift : and as I doubt not of its univerial 
circulation among perſons of qua'ity, I ſhall, in imitation 
of other papers, give admir:ance to all thoſe advertiſe- 
ments which ate more immediately connected with my 
ſc'eme; ſuch as of plavs and pantomimes, maſquerades, 
ridottos, aflemblics, oratorios, concerts, the animal co- 
medians, Vauxhall, Ranclagh, Ruckholt-houſe, Kendal- 
houſe, &c. &c. &c. Auctions of china, knicknacks, and 
cockie-thells; Pinchbeck's repoſitory ; parrots, puppies, 
and monkics loft, ſtolen, or ſtrayed.— A ſo for wives, 
huſbands, and miſtreſſes; maſquerade habits and maſks 
—tooth-powders, lip falves, and beautifying lotions 
Mrs. Giles's fine Compound at a Guinea an ounce—the 
ladies court-ftickin.;-plaiſtcr—and the new invented 
powder for ſhaving. Then among the articles of books, 
Duke's Art of Dancing, for the inſtruction of Grown 
Gentlemen—The Ladies Memoran um Brok—Hifto- 


ncal Lift of Horſe Races Calculation for laving the 


Odds at any Game—H-ovie on the Sciences — New No- 
vels, and other faſhionable !'ooks of Entertainment. 


I am, Sir, 
A Your vcry humble ſervant, 
J. TA1TLE, 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


